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CHAPTER VII.—CHECK. 


“T reEL that I have earned my 
night’s repose,” yawned Cyril to 
himself in the solitude of his own 
room. “If all the Thracians have 
worked as hard to-day as their king 
and his brother, they’re an indus- 
trious people. Hullo! some of them 
must be at it still. I suppose old 
Drakovics has been hurrying them, 
for fear things won’t be ready for 
the coronation.” 

His eye had caught a faint glimmer 
in the eastern windows of St Peter’s 
chapel, which could hardly be the 
effect of moonlight, and as he turned 
in he congratulated himself that he 
was not obliged to work all night 
at putting up decorations. For an 


hour or so he slept the sleep of 

the weary ; then he was aroused by 

shouts and cries pealing through 

the palace. ‘Another revolution !” 

was his first thought, as he jumped 

out of bed and groped for his re- 
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volver; but on his throwing back 
the window-curtains, a flood of light 
poured into the room. The chapel 
of St Peter was blazing furiously, 
and the courtyard was full of guards 
and servants, some staring stupidly 
at the flames, others tumbling over 
one another in eager though vain 
efforts to take measures for stopping 
the fire. 

“Put on some clothes and come 
out, Cyril,” said Caerleon’s voice 
at the door. ‘Those idiots there 
haven’t an idea what to do.” 

Hastily obeying, Cyril found him- 
self placed at the head of a band of 
water-carriers, while Caerleon took 
his stand close to the burning pile, 
and directed the throwing of the 
water as the buckets were passed 
from hand to hand. There were 
proper appliances in case of fire all 
over the palace, but the buckets 
were rusted through, and the hose 
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were leaky, and if Wright had not 
organised a force to fetch pails from 
the stables, it would have been im- 
possible to procure a sufficient quan- 
tity of water. Asit was, the flames 
were not got under until the roof 
and walls of the building had fallen 
in, and the morning light showed 
only a heap of smoking ruins. St 
Peter’s chapel was a total wreck, 
and the crown and other regalia 
of Thracia were buried under the 
débris. 

When the fire had been finally 
extinguished, Cyril returned to his 
room, but not to sleep, for his mind 
was occupied with a very pertinent 
question,— What was the cause of 
the conflagration? ‘To most of the 
household at the palace, the answer 
appeared obvious. Of course the 
workmen must have dropped some 
sparks on the woodwork or draperies 
of the chapel, or have left a candle 
burning in it. The sentry at the 
door had noticed nothing until his 
comrade at the other side of the 
courtyard, who could see the win- 
dows, had remarked that the work- 
men must be burning candles enough 
to light all Thracia. Astonished to 
hear this, since he knew that the 
workmen had gone home, the 
sentry had at once alarmed the 
guard, and the officer in charge 
procured the chapel key and opened 
the door. The place was already a 
mass of flame within, and the fire 
gained additional strength owing to 
the rush of air from the doorway, 
and burst forth from the windows. 
The guard raised the alarm at once, 
but nothing effectual had been done 
until Caerleon took command of the 
amateur firemen, and his help came 
too late to be of service. Over all 
these details Cyril was pondering 
now. It seemed to him almost 


impossible that the fire should 
have been accidental, for its sud- 
den outbreak and great strength 
alike seemed to point to its having 
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been caused intentionally. More- 
over, the time at which it occurred 
came most fortunately for the Scy- 
thian party in the State, for it was 
certain that the coronation would 
now have to be postponed, if only 
foraday. But if the conflagration 
were the result of a plot, where was 
the incendiary to be sought? Was 
he a traitor in the household, or 
some one who had made his way in 
from the town? Cyril went down 
to breakfast with his mind full of 
questions of this kind, and at the 
meal he found M. Drakovics, who 
was overflowing with the informa- 
tion he had already gained. 

Immediately on hearing of the 
fire, the Premier had sent to arrest 
at once all the workmen who had 
been employed on the decoration of 
the chapel; and they had already 
been interrogated, with the result 
that it seemed certain that none of 
their number was the culprit. The 
antecedents of all were well known 
and satisfactory, and the contractor 
was able to show that he had pur- 
posely employed none but strong 
Carlinists on the work. The men 
were certain that they had left no 
lights behind them in the chapel, 
with the exception of the lamps 
always kept burning before the 
sacred pictures, and they all vener- 
ated the place far too highly to 
smoke there, so that the question of 
sparks was disposed of. 

“So now,” said M. Drakovics, 
triumphantly, “we have proved 
who did not cause the fire; but 
more than that, I am in a position 
to inform your Majesty that the 
miscreant was undoubtedly a Scy- 
thian emissary—either a woman or 
a@ man in women’s clothes.” 

“Tf you can prove that already, 
your police must beat ours hollow,” 
said Caerleon. ‘ Let us hear about 
it.’ 

“In the first place, your Majesty, 
I have been examining the ruins, 
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with the aid of a detachment of 
sappers. We were searching for 
the crown jewels—which are now, 
alas! shapeless lumps of metal, 
their precious stones for the most 
part calcined—and we found dis- 
tinct traces of petroleum in more 
places than one. Does not that 
speak for itself? Petroleum is 
never used in lighting the chapel, 
but it is a favourite weapon of in- 
cendiaries. Upon this discovery, I 
proceeded to interrogate the guard, 
who were all under arrest. Those 
who were posted last night at the 
gates were unanimous in declaring 
that no unauthorised person had 
passed in after the workmen had 
departed, with the exception of one 
woman, who said that she was the 
mother of one of the decorators 
employed, and that her son had left 
behind him his book of gold-leaf, 
which she had come to fetch. The 
sentries describe her as very old 
and bent, but with piercing dark 
eyes, and wearing the dress of the 
respectable artisan class. The act- 
ing master of the household had 
not yet locked the chapel doors, 
and the woman was therefore al- 
lowed to go in and look for the 
book, which took her some time. 
She came out with it in her hand, 
and the door was immediately 
locked. The theory is that she 
carried in with her a supply of 
petroleum in a can 4 

“Or perhaps in bladders hung 
round her waist, as brandy used to 
be smuggled into England,” put in 
Cyril, who had been following the 
details with much interest. 

M. Drakovics bowed, “ Very 
possibly, milord. Having satu- 
rated the woodwork behind the 
screen of the sanctuary with the 
oil, she would arrange a slow-match 
which would not come in contact 
with it for some hours, and then go 
away, provided with a book of 
gold-leaf to deceive the guard. The 
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master of the household, looking in 
from the doorway, would notice 
nothing, and would lock the door 
and take away the key, leaving the 
match to do its work.” 

“But why may not the culprit 
be the woman she gave herself out 
to be?” asked Caerleon. 

** Because, your Majesty, the 
woman’s son and the other mem- 
bers of her family can all declare 
that from nine to ten o’clock, the 
time at which the incendiary did 
her work, Nicola Stanovics’s mother 
was engaged in a violent quarrel 
with her daughter-in-law, who had 
left her infant at home while she 
went out to see the illuminations. 
The old woman met her at the door 
as she returned, and their dispute 
almost ended in blows. Moreover, 
the guard, when confronted with 
her, declared without hesitation 
that she was not the woman they 
had admitted.” 

‘‘ Well, that seems to clear the 
old lady, at any rate,” said Caerleon. 
‘“‘ Your work has been most success- 
ful in a negative direction. Have 
you any positive clue to go upon?” 

It did not appear that M. Drako- 
vices had, though he was willing to 
impart all the theories that had been 
formed on the subject, but Cyril did 
not listen. His mind was occupied 
with a hypothesis of his own, the 
central fact of which was Madame 
O’Malachy’s headache the evening 
before. Again and again he went 
over the details, for his suspicions 
at first seemed preposterous, but the 
more he thought over the matter, 
the more likely did it seem that 
Madame O’Malachy had slipped out 
in disguise, carrying with her the 
necessary supply of petroleum, and 
successfully effected the firing of the 
chapel. His visit to the hotel with 
Caerleon had led him to this con- 
clusion, inasmuch as if they had 
not called that evening no one 
would have known that Madame 
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O’Malachy was not spending the 
whole time in the society of her 
family. The plot must have been 
maturing for some time, for both 
the disguise and the petroleum 
would be difficult to procure with- 
out exciting suspicion, and it could 
not be doubted that its object was 
to delay the coronation,—though 
whether the lady had done her 
work in pursuance of orders from 
her Scythian employers, or with an 
eye to her daughter’s future, Cyril, 
ignorant of his brother’s parting 
conversation with her at Witska, 
could not determine. 
‘““What an actress the woman 
must be!” he said to himself. 
** What pluck, what nerve she has! 
But this sort of thing won't do. 
She will think nothing of dynamit- 
ing us soon, if this is the way she 
begins. We must take a hostage 
from her. She doesn’t care a scrap 
for the girl; but if Louis, for whom 
she does seem to have alittle natural 
affection, were safely installed here, 
she would think twice before blow- 
ing us up. I must get that settled.” 
“There is one thing that makes 
me regret less the postponement of 
the coronation,” M. Drakovics was 
saying. “I have received this 
morning a cipher despatch from my 
agent at Ozarigrad, saying that he 
finds the Roumi Government far 
more favourably disposed towards 
Thracia and your Majesty than we 
could have dared to hope. He has 
even received a hint from a ver 
high quarter to the effect that if we 
could put off the coronation for a 
time, so as to avoid everything that 
might seem to have the appearance 
of a desire to force the hand of the 
Grand Signior, our right as a nation 
to choose our own sovereign might 
before very long be recognised. 
This would strengthen our position 
in Europe enormously. If Roum 
recognises us, Scythia can do little.” 
“But Scythia will in the mean- 
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time bring pressure on Roum not 
to recognise us,” said Opril, 
“Surely you are losing a great 
opportunity for the chance of an 
uncertain boon. Is it decided that 
the coronation is to be postponed ?” 

“What else can we do?” asked 
M. Drakovics. ‘‘The king must 
be crowned in St Peter’s chapel, 
and with the crown of Alexander 
the Patriot. The chapel is in ruins, 
the crown a mere lump of metal, and 
both must be restored before they 
can be used.” 

“But this is madness!” cried 
Cyril. “Do you intend to wait for 
the chapel to be rebuilt? It may 
take months. After all, when it is 
restored, it won’t be the old chapel, 
so why not have the coronation 
somewhere else at once?” 

‘“‘ Because you are not acquainted 
with our people, milord,” was the 
studiously mild reply of M. Drako- 
vics. “They would not recognise 
any king not crowned on that spot, 
and with that crown. Moreover, 
in a case like this, when our actions 
are certain to be jealously scrutinised 
in order to discover the least flaw 
in the legality of our proceedings, 
we must be doubly careful to do 
everything in the very strictest 
order.” 

“Then why not clear away the 
ruins and hold the ceremony in the 
open air, or ina tent?” cried Cyril. 
“There must be jewellers in Bella- 
viste, who would not take more than 
a day to knock together something 
sufficiently like a crown out of your 
lump of gold. Take my word for 
it, M. Drakovics, if we lose the 
day finally it will be -by delay 
now.” 

“You must allow me to differ 
from you, milord,” was the answer. 
“In my opinion, the day is much 
more likely to be lost through un- 
due precipitation. But after all, the 
matter is entirely in his Majesty’s 
hands. Is it your wish, sir, that 
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the coronation should take place 
immediately or not?” 

“Well,” said Caerleon, “you 
ought to know best, and of course 
it would be a very good thing to 
begin the reign with full recogni- 
tion from Roum.” 

“Your reign has begun,” said 
Cyril. ‘The coronation only puts 
a half-sentimental, half- religious 
seal on it.” 

“ Still,” said Caerleon, ‘‘ we are 
not the best judges, Cyril. If M. 
Drakovics, who has done so much 
for Thracia, thinks that it will be 
more serviceable to the country to 
delay the coronation, I have no 
objection.” 

“That’s all very well,” thought 
Cyril. ‘You are thinking that in 
a month or two you ought to be 
able to break down Miss Nadia’s 
scruples. I am sorry to be under 
the painful necessity of putting 
a spoke in your wheel, my dear 
brother.” 

“If your Majesty is pleased to 
delay the coronation,” said M. 
Drakovics, “may I ask you to 
visit the Hétel de Ville this morn- 
ing? The people have been gather- 
ing from all the country round to 
witness the ceremony, and it will 
be necessary to explain to them 
what has occurred. There is an- 
other thing I was anxious to know. 
Your Majesty mentioned some days 
ago that your brother had some 
idea of acting as your private secre- 
tary. I see that correspondence is 
already beginning to pour in, and 
as the office is a very delicate and 
important one, I venture to ask 
whether Milord Cyril is still in the 
same mind $” 

“M. Drakovics means me to 
earn my board and lodging,” said 
Cyril, who had a grudge against 
the statesman for rejecting his 
counsel, 

_“Tam quite sure that M. Drako- 
vics means nothing of the kind,” 
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said Caerleon, sharply. ‘‘ He knows 
very well that you are here as my 
guest.” 

‘Your Majesty is not mistaken,” 
said M. Drakovics. ‘‘ Thracia owes 
far too much to your family not to 
desire to see as many of its members 
as possible. My reason for asking 
is that Milord Cyril has displayed 
such a talent for diplomacy that I 
am anxious not to lose his co-opera- 
tion in the work I have in hand. 
His one fault is that, like all young 
diplomats, he wishes to begin, as 
you say in England, at the top of 
the tree, and in this he does him- 
self an injustice, for his forte lies 
rather in working in combination 
with others than in isolated action.” 

“Well, Cyril, the bitter pill is 
pretty well gilded,” said Caerleon, 
laughing. “What do you say? 
Will you take the situation ?” 

“ T suppose I should have to read 
all your letters,” said Cyril. ‘“ That 
sounds rather interesting. Then I 
should have to write the answers— 
not quite so delightful, but still 
passable. Yes; I'll take it.” 

“Tf your Majesty will permit 
me, I will give Milord Cyril a few 
hints as to his new duties,” said M. 
Drakovics. 

“Very well,” returned Caerleon. 
“T am going to stroll round to the 
stables, Cyril. When your initia- 
tion is complete, you'll find me 
there.” 

“ Now,” said Cyril, closing the 
door on his brother, and turning to 
M. Drakovies, “I want to know 
what you mean by putting off the 
coronation in this way? You are 
giving the Scythians and their 
sympathisers a gratuitous triumph, 
and losing time of inestimable 
value. If you have a reason, why 
keep it a secret ?” 

*‘T have a reason, milord,” an- 
swered M. Drakovics. ‘“ That my 
opinion does not accord with yours 
is a matter for regret ; but I hope it 
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will not be anything more. I am 
deeply anxious that you should re- 
main at Bellaviste, for I need your 
help.” 

“Oh, I suppose I may as well 
stay and take Caerleon’s body home 
when you have got him shot as a 
filibuster by a Scythian force sent 
to restore order,” said Cyril. 

‘* You are pleased to be sarcastic, 
milord,” said M. Drakovics. ‘* While 
not in the least anticipating that 
the calamity of which you speak is 
likely to occur, I would ask you to 
remember that the cause is more 
important than the man. If Roum 
recognises our choice of a king, our 
future position as a free nation is 
unassailable, and we are justified in 
the sight of Europe. If your brother 
is crowned king at once, we are 
merely, under present circumstances, 
a vassal State which has rebelled, 
and elected its own ruler. No one 
could be more grateful to his 
Majesty than I am, but Thracia 
must come first.” 

“I see,” said Cyril, “‘ your busi- 
ness is to take care of Thracia. 
Very well; mine will be to take 
care of Caerleon. The kingdom 
will only be a secondary thing 
with me, as part of Caerleon’s pro- 

rty.” 

‘Then I hope, milord, that you 
will prove your care by persuading 
his Majesty to more wisdom than 
you both showed last night. To 
walk through the streets alone, and 
in disguise, in the midst of crowds 
of strangers, to the lodging of a 
family of Scythian spies, where the 
merest trifle—an accident with a 
pistol, a drop of poison in a cup 
of coffee — might have effected all 
that Scythia desires, can scarcely 
be called prudent.” 

“Well, if you had your eye on 
us all the time we ought to have 
been fairly safe,” said Cyril, angry 
and taken aback. 

“You surely do not think that I 
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could allow the king to risk his life 
so rashly without taking precautions 
for his safety?” said M. Drakovics, 
“You were followed the whole way 
by one of my most trusted agents 
in the police, a man whom you 
will do well always to order to 
accompany you if his Majesty 
chooses to go out again incognito, 
You had no idea that you were 
tracked, but he never lost sight of 
ou.” 

“Until we reached the hotel, I 
suppose ?” said Cyril. 

“On the contrary, you . were 
never more carefully protected than 
during your visit there. Ever 
since Colonel O’Malachy and his 
wife arrived in Bellaviste, a police 
agent in a room on the opposite side 
of the street has kept them under 
constant surveillance by means of 
mirrors ingeniously placed, so that 
you werein full view during the whole 
time you spent in their salon.” 

* But what is the object of this 
police shadowing?” asked Cyril, 
rather disgusted. 

‘To prevent mischief,” returned 
M. Drakovics. ‘ And although we 
did not succeed in stopping the 
burning of the chapel, yet we have 
discovered its author. Perhaps you 
would be surprised to hear how 
Madame O’Malachy was employed 
during the time of your visit last 
night ?” 

“On the contrary,” said Cyril in 
his turn; “I am flattered by find- 
ing that you have come to the same 
conclusion as myself. She was 
burning the chapel.” 

M. Drakovics was a little dis- 
concerted. ‘I congratulate you on 
the soundness of your instincts, 
milord,” he said. 

“But why did you not prevent 
the fire, if you knew of it?” asked 
Cyril. 

“Unfortunately, milord, my 
agent was so much occupied in 
watching his Majesty and yourself, 
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that he failed to observe Madame 
O’Malachy leave the hotel, and only 
saw her return. It was not until 
he heard the evidence of the sen- 
tries that he divined what her 
errand had been. But perhaps 
you will now agree with me in 
my estimate of the O’Malachy 
family ?” 

“ By the bye,” said Cyril, quickly, 
“what did you mean just now by 
saying that you needed my help?” 

“Tt was on the subject of his 
Majesty’s marriage,” said M. Drako- 
vics, looking rather confused. ‘This 
morning, before you came in, I ven- 
tured to suggest to the king the 
advisability of his consolidating his 
position by an alliance with some 
lady belonging to a royal house, but 
he refused to allow me to say any- 
thing on the subject.” 

“T should think so!” cried Cyril. 
“Englishmen are not accustomed 
to submit to having their marriages 
arranged for them, and Caerleon 
least of all. Now, M. Drakovics, 
I thought this matter was to be 
left to me. Am I to have a free 
hand or not? If Iam to be inter- 
fered with, I will have nothing to 
do with it.” 

“If you can guarantee a success- 
ful result, milord, I shall be most 
happy to leave it to you,” returned 
M. Drakovies. 

“ Because,” continued Cyril, “you 
are making exactly the same mistake 
as Miss O’Malachy. I believe she 
thinks that she can tire Caerleon 
out by holding aloof from him, and 
you intend to make use of the in- 
formation you have gained, by dint 
of spying on her mother, to terrify 
the whole family into leaving the 
kingdom. Miss O’Malachy is as 
anxious to be out of Thracia as you 
are to get rid of her; but you had 
better not put that beautiful plan 
of yours into execution unless you 
want Caerleon to go after her. He 
will have his answer, and if you will 
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leave things to me I -will arrange 
that he shall have it soon, that the 
affair may be over.” 

“You seem very certain of success, 
milord. ’ 

“Tf Iam to succeed, I must be 
absolutely free. The first thing 
to be done is to give Lieutenant 
O’Malachy a commission in the 
palace guard.” 

“And why, milord?” 

“To keep him out of mischief, 
and to prevent his mother’s per- 
ceiving that we have discovered her 
plot. This is my test, monsieur. 
Is it to be done?” 

“Tt is,” returned M. Drakovies, 
after a severe mental struggle. 
“The matter is so important that it 
is worth even a dangerous experi- 
ment.” 

When, after his protracted inter- 
view with M. Drakovics, Cyril went 


‘in search of Caerleon, his first words 


on finding him were to suggest that 
it would be a graceful recognition 
of the sacrifices Louis O’ Malachy 
had made in the cause of Thracia 
to appoint him at once to a lieu- 
tenancy in the palace guard, thus 
testifying special confidence in him 
by placing him close to the 
sovereign’s own person. Caerleon 
looked surprised. 

“T think it’s a very good idea,” 
he said; “but you have always been 
so suspicious of the poor fellow’s 
motives that I should not have ex- 
pected you to propose it. I will 
have the commission made out at 
once. And as we are now on the 
subject of the O’Malachy family, I 
may as well remind you of some- 
thing of which Drakovics is appar- 
ently not aware. He attacked me 
this morning about marrying; but 
you know, if he doesn’t, that I 
intend to marry Miss O’Malachy, 
and no one else.” 

‘“ T never imagined that you want- 
ed to imitate the Grand Signior of 
Roum, and marry twenty or thirty 
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ladies at once,” said Cyril; but 
seeing Caerleon’s face darken, he 
added hastily, “I beg your pardon, 
old man. I was only joking. Do 
you intend to make formal pro- 
posals at once to papa for the hand 
of mademoiselle ?” 

“* Not yet,” said Caerleon. ‘ You 
see,” he went on quickly, as if it was 
a relief to unburden himself to his 
brother, “I can’t tell a bit how 
she'll take it. She has never given 
me the least encouragement, and 
lately she has scarcely spoken to me. 
Unfortunately, I can’t help guess- 
ing that the kingdom would weigh 
pretty heavily with her parents, and 
I don’t want the poor girl worried 
into marrying me, nor her life made 
a burden to her because she won’t. 
Madame O’Malachy has promised 
me her support; but though it 
sounds a little ungrateful, I would 
rather manage the business without 
her interference.” 

“T don’t think any amount of 
worry would make Miss O’Malachy 
do a thing she had determined not 
to do,” said Cyril. ‘ But seriously, 
Caerleon, I can’t believe she means 
to marry you. She gave you the 
cold shoulder pointedly enough Jast 
night. Can’t you chuck up the 
business, old man? I don’t think 
you care for her very particularly.” 

“Don’t you?” asked Caerleon, 
looking down on him with a smile. 
“My dear boy, you are very young 
still.” 

“Tf you mean to insinuate that 
I haven’t had twice as much ex- 
perience in affairs of the kind as 
you have,” began Cyril, with great 
show of indignation, ‘ I’11——” 

“*T daresay—ten times as much. 
That only proves what I say.” 

“Weill, don’t look so horribly 
superior. It’s awfully riling to 
the other fellow, don’t you know? 
Now, look here, you leave this thing 
to me, and I'll do you a good turn. 
You want to find out the state of 
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Miss O’Malachy’s feelings before 
approaching her father. I'll man- 
age to make an opportunity for you 
to speak to her alone.” 

“Thanks, but I think I can look 
after my own opportunities.” 

“No, you can’t; not as king, 
with Drakovics and his spies al- 
ways prowling after you. Do you 
know that we had a fellow behind 
us last night ?” 

“Yes, I felt sure at the time that 
we were being dogged.” 

“But why didn’t you say so?” 

“JT didn’t want to make you 
nervous.” 

“Stuff!” cried Cyril, ungrate- 
fully. ‘‘ You were afraid I should 
consider it prudent to give up the 
expedition and go back. Keep your » 
thoughtfulness for Miss O’Malachy 
in future. After that, you don’t 
deserve a good turn, but I will 
mention that I am going down to 
the O’Malachys’ this morning to 
tell them of dear Louie’s elevation. 
Shall I take any message from 
you?” 

“T’ll come too,” said Caerleon, 
promptly. 

‘No, you won’t. You are due 
at the Hétel de Ville, to hear old 
Drakovics spout from the balcony. 
It would be ‘ Hamlet’ with Hamlet 
left out if you weren’t there. Well, 
shall I take her a bouquet in your 
name? No, that would be too pro- 
nounced—might be regarded as a 
declaration. Shall I say anything 
to her for you?” 

“Yes; you can say that I mean 
to begin this very day the inquiry 
she suggested to me.” 

“ All right; nothing like setting 
to work at once. Now, off you go 
to uniform and duty. I am the 
best off this morning.” 

Sauptering down to the hotel, 
Cyril met Louis and his father in 
the hall, waiting impatiently for 
Madame O’Malachy, who was going 
with them to hear the speeches 
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in the market-place. Going up- 
stairs, he found Nadia in the sit- 
ting-room, arranging the flowers for 
the table, carefully and conscien- 
tiously, as she did everything, 
adding a spray here, and taking 
one away there, and holding up 
the vase to see the effect, then 
lifting everything out and begin- 
ning again. 

Before her stood a vase in which 
her mother had placed carelessly 
two or three blossoms and a spray 
or two of feathery fern, which 
seemed to have arranged them- 
selves, but of which the effect was 
perfect. By the table stood Madame 
O’Malachy, buttoning her long 
gloves and criticising freely her 
daughter’s work. 

“You have no taste, Nadia. 
Surely it must be evident, even to 
you, that a brick is not the best 
model for a bouquet? Don’t pull 
the flowers about so much; you 
will ruin them, and I cannot get 
any more to-day.” 

“T am commissioned to say that 
the hothouses at the palace are at 
your disposal, madame, if you 
would honour my brother by allow- 
ing him to send you some flowers,” 
said Cyril, coming forward. 

“His Majesty’s conduct is an- 
gelic,” returned Madame O’Malachy. 
“But what are all the flowers in 
Thracia if the artist’s eye for their 
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arrangement is wanting?” She 
had taken the vase from Nadia 
and removed half its contents, then, 
with a twirl here and a poke there, 
transformed the remainder into a 
thing of beauty. “I regret to say 
that the artistic instinct, the soul 
of poetry, is wanting in my daugh- 
ter. She is very thorough, ex- 
tremely conscientious, but what one 
may call—not heavy, that would 
be unkind—shall we say solid? I 
am perpetually worrying myself to 
discover why she bears no resem- 
blance at all to me. ‘A reversion 
to an earlier type,’ I suppose the 
scientific gentlemen would call it ; 
I say that she is a trial of my 
endurance. For me, I am not at 
all conscientious, I do nothing 
thoroughly, but I think I am not 
heavy?” She paused with her eye- 
brows uplifted in interrogation ; and 
Cyril, though he had been reflect- 
ing what wretchedly bad form it 
was for a woman to try to make 
her daughter feel small in this way, 
had presence of mind enough to 
answer that such a word could 
never be mentioned in the same 
breath with Madame O’Malachy’s 
name, 

“But I must hurry away,” the 
lady went on, ‘‘or O’Malachy will 
come up to look for me. I shall 
hear your news when I return, 
Milord Cyril.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—FOR HIS GOOD. 


“JT think I have one piece of 
news you will like to hear, at any 
rate,” said Cyril, as Madame O’Mal- 
achy rustled out of the room and 
down the corridor towards the lift. 

Nadia turned her grey eyes on 
him. “You did not come here to 
offer us hothouse flowers,” she said. 
“There is something else you have 
to say.” 

“Won't you believe that I came 


to enjoy the delightful conversation 
of Madame and yourself?” asked 
Cyril, lazily, for he was in a parti- 
cularly comfortable chair, and found 
the spectacle of Nadia’s laborious 
dealing with the flowers very enter- 
taining. 

‘*No,” she answered, bluntly, 
irritated by his manner. 

“Well, Caerleon intends to offer 
your brother a commission in the 
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palace guard. Is that important 
enough to satisfy you?” 

“‘T daresay it is important, but it 
is not what you came to say.” 

“You are a little exacting, ma- 
demoiselle. Is this what you want? 
My brother asked me to tell you 
that he proposes to begin to-day 
the investigation you recommended 
to him.” 

“That is good!” she cried. “I 
knew I should not be disappointed 
in him. But you have another 
message still.” 

“Excuse me, I have no other 
message, although my business with 
you grows, if I may say so, out of 
that last message.” 

** Precisely, and I know what it 
is. You wish to say that his Ma- 
jesty’s eager compliance with my 
wishes betokens a state of affairs 
which you, as a man of the world, 
consider highly inexpedient in con- 
nection with the King of Thracia 
and an unknown foreigner.” 

“T had no intention of saying 
anything so rude; but I will own 
that although when Caerleon and I 
had the honour of meeting your 
family first, I saw no insuperable 
objection to his pleasing himself in 
marrying, things are different now. 
I blame myself very much that I 
did not foresee this and try -——” 

**T don’t want your excuses, Lord 
Cyril,” interrupted Nadia. “ Let us 
keep to the facts as they are. They 
are sufficiently obvious. I agree 
with you, that for the king to marry 
me would probably cost him his 
throne, and that is a sacrifice I 
should not accept.” 

“I’m very glad you see it in this 
light,” began Cyril, rather taken 
aback by her coolness; but she 
caught him up. 

“You know quite well that I 
should have preferred our acquaint- 
ance to cease when we parted at 
Witska, and that since that could 
not be, I am most anxious to leave 
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Thracia as soon as possible. I have 
done all I could to induce my par- 
ents to return to Janoszwar, but in 
vain. You must do your part. 
Why have you not helped me? 
Why have you given Louis this 
commission, when it will only be 
an excuse for our remaining in the 
country ?” 

“As a delicate compliment to 
the future Queen of Thracia,” said 
Cyril, in his smoothest tones. “I 
am sure that is the light in which 
Caerleon regards it.” 

‘¢He should not make so sure,” 
said Nadia. ‘Queen of Thracia 
you at least know that I shall never 
be. I expect you to help me in dis- 
appointing the King for his good. 
This is my plan. My parents are 
Scythian agents—you know that 
already, but I make the admission 
that you may have full right to 
take action ”—and she laughed bit- 
terly. “As for Louis, I don’t know 
whether he has accepted the com- 
mission or not; but if he has, it is 
only that he may do you greater 
harm. He is here for the purpose 
of plotting against the independence 
of Thracia. Well, then, have us 
arrested to-night and conveyed to 
the frontier; then your anxieties 
may cease.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon ; they would 
only begin,” said Cyril. ‘ You are 
leaving Caerleon out of your reck- 
oning altogether, Miss O’Malachy. 
Do you know, I wished most fer- 
vently as I came down here just 
now that I could bring myself to 
say that I was come to make terms 
with you on Caerleon’s behalf and 
with his knowledge. Matters would 
be so much easier if I could only 
request you in his name to leave the 
kingdom, and not seek to continue 
a friendship begun under such dif- 
ferent circumstances. But I couldn’t 
make up my mind to take away the 
poor fellow’s character in that way, 
and so a 
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“T should never have believed 
you!” cried Nadia, with flashing 
eyes. 

‘You are very flattering. But if 
I had assured you that it was true?” 

“T should have asked the king 
himself.” 

“Surely not?” said Cyril. “I 
thought that young ladies never, 
under any circumstances, spoke out 
boldly and asked for an explana- 
tion?” 

“T should,” said Nadia, proudly. 
*‘T would do anything rather than 
believe him false and a coward.” 

“Well, unfortunately, I can’t 
make you think him so,” said 
Cyril. “I know perfectly well 
that if you left Bellaviste, as you 
propose, he would simply follow 
you anywhere, and insist upon 
your marrying him.” 

“T would never do it,” said 
Nadia, her lips white. 

“T never thought you would; 
but I am afraid it would move 
Europe to laughter to see the King 
of Thracia following from place to 
place a young lady P 

“The penniless daughter of a 
Scythian spy!” cried Nadia, with 
a fierce laugh. ‘‘ You are right, 
Lord Cyril; it would be worse 
than wrong, it would be ridiculous. 
And ridicule must never touch any- 
thing connected with Lord Cyril 
Mortimer ; he could not endure it— 
it would crush him. Well, I will 
not only leave Bellaviste, but I will 
write to his Majesty a letter ex- 
plaining why I do so. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

“‘ But—excuse me,” said Cyril ; 
“has my brother ever really pro- 
posed to you?” 

“Tf he had, he would have had 
his answer already,” returned Nadia. 
“* Most certainly he has not.” 

“You really must pardon me— 
but do yow intend to write a letter 
declining a proposal you have never 
received ?” 
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“Why not? You know, and he 
knows, and I know, that he loves 
me. Why make all this trouble? 
You do not wish him to write to 
me first? I might keep his letter, 
sell it to a newspaper, make it the 
groundwork of a European scandal, 
who knows? Come, I will write 
now: you shall dictate it if you 
like.” 

“Excuse me, but this will never 
do,” said Cyril, refusing to move as 
she tried to pass him and reach 
the writing-table. ‘Do you think 
Caerleon would ever receive a letter 
—not even written in answer to 
one from him—as containing your 
final decision? He would see at 
once that there had been outside 
influence at work, and suspect that 
it had been written under pressure. 
He must hear everything from your 
own lips.” 

“Oh, why must you make it so 
hard for me? Let me write,” en- 
treated Nadia, standing before him 
with clasped hands. 

“It is impossible,” said Cyril, 
firmly. ‘You must see him.” 

“Must I? Very well, then, I 
will,” said Nadia, drawing a deep 
breath. “But remember, Lord 
Cyril, I will tell no lies. He 
shall know my reason for refusing 
him.” 

“T thought that young ladies 
considered themselves justified in 
telling a little fib on such occa- 
sions,” said Cyril. ‘In saying 
that they found they did not care 
in quite the right way, or some- 
thing of the kind?” 

“The young ladies with whom 
you are acquainted may tell fibs,” 
returned Nadia, with a cool inci- 
siveness which reminded him of her 
mother, “but I do not. Is it not 
hard enough to have to refuse the 
man who loves me, without doing 
it by means of a lie?” 

“How can you expect him to 
take his dismissal if you go into 
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details like that?” asked Cyril. 
**Can’t you simply refuse him with- 
out giving reasons? It is a lady’s 
privilege, you know.” 

“Certainly not!” cried Nadia, 
fiercely. ‘ He shall not think that 
the woman to whom he has given 
his love is insensible—a stone. He 
shall know that her suffering is at 
least as great as his.” 

“‘ Well, you have your own ideas 
as to imparting consolation, cer- 
tainly,” said Cyril. ‘I suppose I 
must not quarrel with you, so long 
as you do send him off.” 

“Of course I shall send him 
away,” said Nadia. ‘I have known 
for a week that it must be done. 
Bring him here, and I will tell 
him. Perhaps you would wish to 
remain in the room, so as to be 
sure that I keep faith with you?” 

‘Caerleon must not come here,” 
said Cyril, thoughtfully, disregard- 
ing the taunt. “Our chief aim 
must be to avoid notice. I must 
contrive a meeting for you some- 
where, which may seem accidental, 
even if it is observed.” 

“Do you wish to destroy my 
good name as well as your brother’s 
happiness, Lord Cyril?” she asked, 
cuttingly. Cyril started. 

“You are determined to put me 
in the wrong,” he said, facing her 
indignant eyes without flinching. 
“Tf you will only remember that 
my brother’s good name would be 
at least as much affected as yours 
in such a case, you will judge me 
more correctly. I can assure you 
that the only meeting of which I 
thought was one in the intervals of 
a dance, or some entertainment of 
the kind. Surely you must see the 
need for secrecy? It is not merely 
that my brother must not marry 
you. He must marry some one 
else.” 

Oyril had his revenge, for Nadia, 
after one wild start, stood as if she 
had been turned to stone. 
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* Another woman?” she gasped. 
“Who is she? Do I know her? 
No; don’t tell me her name. I 
shall hear it quite soon enough, 
and I don’t want to hate her. 
Some princess? and she is to marry 
him t—and he is mine.” 

“T am sure you must see,” Cyril 
went on quietly, “that both for 


~ her sake and his we must get this 


matter settled without any fuss.” 

“Tf she marries him, I don’t 
think a little trouble need hurt 
her,” said Nadia, enviously. 

“T hope it may be so. But you 
must remember that this marriage 
would be an arranged thing —a 
literal mariage de convenance, in- 
deed. We could hardly expect her 
to feel towards Caerleon as —as 
you do, and although, if she cared 
for him, she might overlook even 
a scandal, yet if she did not, the 
merest whisper might turn her 
against him. Without considering 
her feelings in such a case, you 
must remember that it would be 
very painful indeed for Caerleon. I 
am sure you would not wish their 
married life to be unhappy.” 

“Tf she married him for the sake 
of the crown, she would deserve to 
be unhappy,” said Nadia. 

“T am afraid we must leave that 
to her own conscience,” said Cyril. 

‘‘ Conscience ! ” cried Nadia, “ and 
what of yours? If the King ever 
discovers what you have done to- 
day, I think—I should be almost 
sorry—even for you.” 

“‘T leave myself in your hands, 
you see, in perfect confidence.” 

“‘Oh yes, honour among thieves 
said Nadia, bitterly. ‘‘ We are both 
plotting against the King, so we may 
well keep faith with one another. 
Have you delivered all your mes- 
sages now, Lord Cyril? If so, I 
must ask you to go, for I am busy. 
Pray ring for a waiter to attend 
you down-stairs.” 

She gave him a distant bow, and 
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remained standing by the table, 
tall and rigid, until he was out of 
sight, then dragged herself slowly 
across the corridor to her own room, 
groping with outspread hands as 
though in darkness, opened the 
door, entered, locked it, and threw 
herself on the floor, a trembling, 
sobbing heap. 

“Quite an exciting morning!” 
said Cyril to himself, as he strolled 
back to the palace. “It’s a pity 
that that Nadia girl can’t be queen, 
after all. She is cut out for ruling 
a nation given to revolutions, like 
this one. I can fancy her facing a 
yelling mob without turning a hair. 
But melodrama in daily life is a 
bore. After our conversation one 
feels mean, somehow—rather as if 
one had been committing murder.” 


All unconscious of what Nadia 
stigmatised as the plot against his 
happiness, Caerleon spent the morn- 
ing in the balcony of the Hoétel de 
Ville, listening, with what patience 
he might, to speeches of which he 
could not understand a word. It 
‘was his first opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of the other mem- 
bers of the Drakovics Ministry, who 
were on ordinary occasions rather 
cast into the shade by the com- 
manding personality of their leader. 
The greater number of them were 
country gentlemen, belonging to the 
class of landed proprietors which 
formed the backbone of the nation, 
for each man’s tenants and villagers 
followed his lead as faithfully as 
any feudal vassals could have done. 
Living in rude plenty, untouched 
by habits of western luxury, on 
their own estates, these chieftains 
had found their patriotic and re- 
ligious instincts outraged by the 
irregular life and Scythian sym- 
pathies of the late king, and they 
had loyally given their support to 
M. Drakovics at the time of the 
revolution, believing ‘im to be the 
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only man who could save the coun- 
try from the various dangers which 
threatened it. They had accepted 
posts in the Administration merely 
in order that the prestige of their 
names might assist the Premier in 
his task, and he reciprocated the 
service by allowing them to remain 
quietly at home, unless their pre- 
sence was demanded on some im- 
portant occasion, such as a parlia- 
mentary crisis ; but they had rallied 
around him to-day in their full 
strength, conspicuous in their rich 
national costume, magnificent with 
fur and gold embroideries. Caer- 
leon they were ready to welcome 
as the Premier’s choice, but their 
first sight of him disposed them to 
take a fancy to him for his own sake ; 
and when some one had remembered 
that the English were supposed to 
be, as a nation, lovers of sport, he 
received so many invitations to 
come and hunt various animals that 
he might have imagined that life in 
Thracia was mainly devoted to the 
chase. 

The persons who really carried 
on the work of government were 
not the grey-haired chiefs who sur- 
rounded their new king, but the 
army of inferior officials to whom 
the Scythian newspapers were wont 
to refer scathingly as “ briefless 
barristers and unsuccessful jour- 
nalists.” They were western to a 
fault, wore their black broadcloth as 
though to the manner born, and it 
was easy to see that it was on them, 
and not on the titular heads of 
their departments, that M. Drako- 
vics relied for the prosecution of 
his policy. Each of these men was 
directly responsible to him, for the 
nominal Ministers relied on him to 
tell them what papers they were to 
sign, or what orders they were to 
give, and he sent them what sub- 
ordinates he chose. On these sub- 
ordinates he could depend, for he 
had raised them from their original 
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obscurity, and all their interests 
were bound up with his, so that 
they clung to him through thick 
and thin. Perilous as such an auto- 
cracy may appear, the dangers which 
usually accompany an experiment of 
the kind had not yet shown them- 
selves in any great degree, probably 
owing to the common peril from 
Scythia which menaced ruler and 
tuled alike, while the administra- 
tion of King Peter Franza had been 
so corrupt that the people hailed 
the present one as a foretaste of the 
millennium. 

For some time Caerleon found 
abundant interest in watching the 
throng around him, while the Min- 
isters made speeches one after the 
other, or presented loyal addresses 
from the districts they represented, 
and the people in the market-place 
cheered whenever they caught an 
allusion to the revolution or to the 
new king. When this preliminary 
business was over, M. Drakovics 
came forward for the most import- 
ant event of the day—the speech 
which was to explain the postpone- 
ment of the coronation. As he pro- 
ceeded, Caerleon became interested 
in spite of his ignorance of the 
language, for the Premier’s tones 
and gestures were almost eloquent 
enough to take the place of words. 
He had appeared hitherto as an 
astute politician, genuinely patri- 
otic, no doubt, according to his 
lights, but not capable of any very 
lofty flight of imagination. But 
now Caerleon could wonder no 
longer at his power of swaying 
the susceptible Thracians, since he 
himself could feel the force of his 
scathing denunciation of the former 
régime, his reference to the revolu- 
tion, brief yet full of meaning, his 
indignant declaration that to Scy- 
thia, their constant enemy, they 
owed the two years of uncertainty 
and instability which had retarded 
the rightful development of the 
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country, and his joyful reminder 
that at last they had found a prince 
willing to cast in his lot with theirs, 
and to dare and suffer as a Thracian. 
When the wild outburst of cheering 
which followed the last sentence had 
ceased, M. Drakovics continued in 
a lower voice, charged with deep 
meaning. Scythian jealousy was not 
yet dead, Scythian enmity was not 
even slumbering ; already had an 
attempt been made to prevent the 
ratification of the people’s choice. 
Be it so! Thracia was in no hurry ; 
she would delay the ceremony of 
crowning her king for a while, and 
make more seemly preparations for 
conducting it with fitting splendour. 
Scythia had endeavoured to brand 
the opening of the new reign with 
a bad omen, by the destruction of 
the ancient relic which was at once 
the sign and the home of the na- 
tion’s faith ; but Thracia would turn 
the omen into one of joy, for as 
St Peter's chapel rose stronger and 
more beautiful from its ashes, so 
would the kingdom of Carlino rise 
powerful and pure from the un- 
avoidable disorders of the revolu- 
tion, and the oppression and cor- 
ruption which had marked the 
tule of Peter Franza and Ivan 
Sertchaieff. 

“If that man’s words are equal 
to his voice and manner,” said Caer- 
leon to himself, as M. Drakovics 
ceased, “he must be one of the 
greatest orators in the world.” 

More speeches from different rep- 
resentatives of the people followed ; 
but at last the King was able to re- 
turn to the palace, and to seek his 
brother in the room which M. 
Drakovics had recommended should 
be allotted to him for the perfor- 
mance of his duties as Caerleon’s 
secretary. Cyril was testing the 
security of the cupboards which 
lined the panelled walls, and he 
was so resolutely bent on expatiating 
on the business-like appearance of 
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his surroundings that it was some 
time before Caerleon could put the 
question he was anxious to ask. 

“ Well, did you see her?” 

“Oh, Miss O’Malachy?” asked 
Cyril, raising his eyebrows. “ Yes, 
Isaw her. I can’t say she impressed 
me favourably. She never does, 
somehow.” 

“Happily it’s not necessary that 
she should,” returned Caerleon, 
sharply. “When am I to see 
her?” 

“T have been thinking about 
that, and I can’t find an oppor- 
tunity earlier than that ball which 
the municipality are to give next 
week.” 

“But how am I to speak to her 
when we are dancing?” 

“You don’t imagine she would 
dance? Sit out, of course, This 
is how we wust work it. I will 
ask her to sit out with me, and 
take her into the conservatory, or 
some place of that kind, where you 
will be waiting. Then I'll keep 
guard until you have said what 
you want to say (I hope and trust 
it won’t take long), and I will con- 
voy her back to her mother.” 

“T think I am capable of doing 
that,” said Caerleon. 

“Yes, if she accepts you; but I 
don’t for a moment think she will. 
You see what I mean, old man ?— 
it seems rather a nasty thing to say 
—but I don’t believe she cares for 
you enough. She’s as proud as 
Lucifer, and people are bound to 
say that she married you for the 
sake of the crown.” 

“T believe she is sensible enough 
not to care what people say if she 
once sees it right to marry me. 
But you never have understood her. 
Look here, Cyril; why should we 
put it off so long? Let us give a 
ball ourselves one evening this 
week.” 

“How can we, when you haven't 
a lady at the head of affairs? You 
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might let yourself in for most 
horrible awkwardness. I don’t 
even know whether it would be 
proper for Madame O’Malachy to 
bring her daughter. You can’t go 
compromising yourself in the eyes 
of Europe in this way. Don’t think 
of giving balls until you are married, 
unless you like to get Mrs Sadleir 
out from home, and introduce her 
as your aunt and the natural’ head 
of your establishment.” 

“T’m certain she would never 
come,” said Caerleon, gloomily. 
“But after all,” and his face 
brightened, “perhaps it is as well 
to wait for a week. If I can tell 
Nadia that I have come to some 
conclusion on the question of tem- 
perance legislation, it may please 
her, so I will set to work at once. 
Iam going to send to England for 
some books I want. I don’t know 
whether you would like me to order 
any for you?” 

“‘Give me the list, and let me 
write,” said Cyril, quickly. “You 
have a secretary now, Caerleon, and 
you mustn’t go sending orders to 
tradesmen with your own royal 
hand. It’s making yourself too 
cheap.” 

But writing to a London book- 
seller was a mere trifle compared 
with the work which Caerleon now 
undertook as a necessary conse- 
quence of his promise to Nadia. 
Cyril showed no inclination for the 
inquisitorial rambles he meditated, 
and he therefore secured the services 
of the detective whom M. Drakovics 
had recommended, and who spoke 
English sufficiently well to be of 
use. Under his guidance, the king 
paid unexpected visits to different 
parts of his capital at various hours 
of the day, mingling freely with the 
people who thronged the cafés and 
there spent their time in drinking 
brandy and discussing politics. It 
was in vain to attempt any disguise, 
the Thracians knew their sovereign’s 
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height and figure too well for that ; 
but they are a polite nation, and 
when Caerleon came among them 
incognito, they did not appear to 
recognise him, perceiving that he 
wished to acquaint himself with 
the national life. Perhaps they 
were also a little flattered by the 
interest he showed in their pur- 
suits, for they were always ready to 
talk, and through the medium of 
his escort he obtained a great deal 
of valuable information, the result 
of which went far to convince him 
that Nadia was in the right, and 
that temperance legislation of some 
kind was a crying need of the 
country. There seemed to be no 
effective restraint on the sale of 
spirits, and during the last two 
years especially the vendors had 
reaped a golden harvest. The feel- 
ing of uncertainty and unrest caused 
by the revolution, and the delay in 
obtaining a king, had disposed the 
people to indulge in much talk and 
speculation on political subjects ; and 
to enjoy this fully they naturally 
resorted to the cafés, where coffee 
proved inadequate to quench their 
patriotic thirst, That some change 
must be made in this state of affairs 
if the country was to prosper, Caer- 
leon quickly recognised,—a decision 
the wisdom of which was confirmed 
by the statistics which M. Drako- 
vics obtained at his request from 
government officers all over Thracia; 
and the subject cost him much 
anxious thought during the week 
which preceded the municipal ball 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

To Cyril, also, this was a period 
not devoid of anxiety. In spite of 
all his precautions, the secret of 
Caerleon’s admiration for Nadia had 
become public property. This dis- 
closure was mainly due to an Ameri- 
can journalist who was supposed to 
be writing up the minor Courts of 
Europe for the benefit of aspiring 
New York belles, and who had 
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hastened to Thracia as soon as he 
heard of the accession of a bachelor 
king, and taken up his quarters at 
the Hétel Occidental. At the table 
@héte he fell in with the O’Malachy 
family, and was immediately capti- 
vated by the cosmopolitan charms 
of Madame O’Malachy. From her 
he learnt all that there was to be 
learnt about the new sovereign, and 
not improbably a good deal more; 
and since nothing is sacred to the 
New Journalist, he worked up what 
he heard into what he called “A 
Real Royal Romance,” for the 
columns of the paper he repre- 
sented. The details caused great 
excitement among the heiresses of 
the Empire City, and filtered gradu- 
ally back, through the medium of 
English and Parisian newspapers, 
to those of Bellaviste, where M. 
Drakovics, after reading them, made 
Cyril’s life a burden to him. 
‘“‘There has been frightful mis- 
management somewhere !” he cried, 
charging into the secretary’s office 
on the very morning of the munici- 
pal ball, after Cyril bad with diffi- 
culty restrained him hitherto from 
issuing edicts for the suppression of 
the offending newspapers and the 
expulsion of the American special 
correspondent. ‘This is the point 
to which your diplomacy has led us, 
milord. Here is the editor of the 
‘Fifth Avenue Crier’ telegraphing 
to this Mr Hicks, ‘Cable immedi- 
ately full particulars of Miss O’Mal- 
achy’s appearance, style of dress, 
taste in perfumes and bonbons. All 
the latest novelties here are named 
after her. Send any recent por- 
traits.’ And here in Bellaviste we 
have the whole female population, 
from the wives of the Ministers to 
the shop-girls, crowding the street 
in front of the hotel to catch a 
glimpse of her, and insisting on 


dressing their hair like hers. It is 
intolerable ! ” 
“Tt is,” assented Cyril. ‘But I 
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hope this state of affairs will come 
to an end to-day. If it does not, I 
shall perceive that you have not 
adhered to our compact. Have con- 
fidence in me, and you will see that 
it will be all right. Only you must 

abe absolutely passive at the ball to- 
night ; and if you happen to miss 
my brother from the room at the 
same time as Miss O’Malachy, merely 
try to cover his absence as far as 
possible. If you don’t, I give you 
fair warning, I’ll advise her to marry 
him.” 

“Naturally I will keep to our 
agreement, milord,” said M. Drako- 
vics, and went away unhappy. But 
Cyril was doomed not to be left in 
peace this morning. Another‘visitor 
was announced—this time. the 
O’Malachy, who entered with his 
most military air and a look of re- 
pressed sadness on his face. 

“Come to play the outraged pa- 
rent!” groaned Cyril, mentally, and 
he was not mistaken. The O’Mal- 
achy refused to take a chair, and 
stood tall and solemn in the middle 
of the floor, looking at Cyril more 
in sorrow than in anger. 

“Lord Cyrul,” he said, ‘I’m 
aware that your position and ours 
have changed since circumstances 
first introjuced us to each other. 
But I am still a father, with a 
father’s feelings, and the representa- 
tuv of the ancient kings of Leitrum 
is not a man that can rightly be 
slighted. Id willingly have re- 
mained with me family in our 
modest obscurity, but we have been 
removed from it by the King’s ac- 
tion. I am not an ambitious man, 
there’s no one can accuse me of 
thrusting me daughter upon his 
Majusty, but neither will I have 
a slur cast upon her. You know 
as well as I do how greatly your 
brother sought me daughter’s pres- 
ence until a week ago. Since then 
he has never come near her, and 
people are talking. I ask you 
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plainly, what are his Majusty’s in- 
tentions ?” 

“The most honourable possible,” 
replied Cyril, as lightly as he could. 
“T may mention to you, in the 
strictest confidence, that my brother 
is hoping to propose to Miss O’Mal- 
achy at the ball to-night. Of course 
she will be there?” 

“The last thing I heard was that 
she did not dance, and would not 
come,” said the O’Malachy, ruefully. 
Cyril smiled. 

‘I think Madame O’Malachy will 
be able to induce her to come, if you 
take them a special message from me 
to say that her presence is indispens- 
able,” he said. 

‘* Ah now, if you could write that 
to them in the King’s name?” sug- 
gested the O’Malachy, brightening. 

*Wouldn’t you like to have it 
to show?” thought Cyril. Aloud 
he added, “I think you must know, 
O’Malachy, that M. Drakovics is 
bent upon the King’s marrying some 
lady belonging to a royal house, 
Under these circumstances, it is as 
well not to give him any oppor- 
tunity of interfering until my 
brother has settled things with 
Miss O’Malachy. Such a paper as 
you propose might lead to com- 
plications with him.” 

“T dislike all this secrecy 
greatly,” grumbled the O’Malachy. 
“Why would not his Majusty have 
given some public hint of his in- 
tentions? ’Twould have been an 
excellent opporchunity when he ga- 
zetted himself honorary colonel of 
the Carlino Regiment.” 

‘* My dear O’Malachy, would you 
have him imply that your daughter 
was ready to jump at his offer?” 
asked Cyril, and he looked rather 
nonplussed. 

‘*‘T’ll not keep you longer now,” 
he said, moving towards the door. 
“ You understand, Lord Cyrul, that 
in case of—of an alliance be- 
tween your family and mine, me 
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wife and I would esteem it alike 
our juty and our pleasure to place 
what little experience and influence 
we may possess at the disposal of 
his Majusty and the Thracian Gov- 
ernment?” 

“What a double-dyed old traitor 
he is!” thought Cyril, as he re- 
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turned from seeing his visitor to 
the door. “I should prefer his 
enmity to his friendship.” 

And having disposed of the mat- 
ter satisfactorily, he applied himself 
to more important business, think- 
ing no more of the evening until 
it was time to dress for the ball. 


CHAPTER IX.—A WOMAN OF HER WORD. 


The ball given by the munici- 
pality of Beliaviste at the Hétel de 
Ville in honour of their new king 
was the grandest entertainment 
ever seen in the city. Every one 
who had the slightest claim to 
receive an invitation was present, 
with the exception of the agents 
representing the various Powers, 
and the staffs of their respective 
consulates, who held themselves 
severely aloof from a festivity 
of which the raison détre was 
the social inauguration of a sove- 
reignty not recognised by Eu- 
rope. The display of Thracian 
costumes and Parisian toilettes was 
dazzling, but Madame O’Malachy 
and her daughter were the observed 
of all observers. Mr Hicks, the 
American newspaper man, who had 
attended so many society functions 
that he knew as much about female 
dress as the smartest lady para- 
graphist that ever reported an aris- 
tocratic wedding, was inclined to 
be disappointed in Nadia’s appear- 
ance. There was a kind of affecta- 
tion of simplicity, he thought, a 
too evident desire to emphasise the 
distance between Caerleon and her- 
self, in her severe black dress, cut 
barely low enough to pass muster 
on such an occasion, and in the 
absence of any relief, in the 
shape of flowers or ornaments, that 
marked it. Did the beggar-maid 
don her oldest rags when Cophetua 
came to woo her? Mr Hicks 
thought not. And again, why did 








Miss O’Malachy appear so pale and 
reluctant as she followed her mother 
into the room, and so anxious and 
unhappy when her eye rested on 
the King? Mere excitement would 
not account for her troubled ex- 
pression, and she was sure enough 
of her prize not to be fearful as to 
the outcome of the ordeal of the 
evening. Was it—could it be— 
Mr Hicks ground his teeth as he 
intercepted a disapproving glance 
levelled at Nadia by Cyril, and 
felt for one agonised moment that 
he had missed the most thrilling 
point of his romance—was there a 
rivalry between the brothers ? 

“T call it real mean of the old 
lady never to have given me a 
hint,” he groaned, thinking of the 
extra columns of copy such a hint 
would have supplied, but presently 
he grew calm again. “ There’s 
nothing of the sort, or those two 
fellows couldn’t carry on as they 
are doing. A woman can be as 
sweet as possible to another when 
she hates her like poison; but two 
men can’t be easy together when 
they have quarrelled about a girl.” 

Reassured to find that he had 
not let slip an opportunity, he set 
himself again to watch the glitter- 
ing scene, and observed that Caer- 
leon invited Nadia to dance the 
first dance with him, as soon as he 
had done his duty to the wives of 
the city fathers. He saw Madame 
O’Malachy’s thrill of anxious ex- 
pectancy as the King approached 
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her, and divined instantly that the 
offer of such an honour was in itself 
equivalent to a proposal. But Nadia 
declined it, though her watchful 
mother softened the refusal by add- 
ing that she did not dance. 

“ He shouldn’t have come to ask 
her himself,” soliloquised Mr Hicks, 
who knew a good deal more about 
royal etiquette than did most of the 
exalted personages at whose Courts 
he sojourned. “Ought to have 
sent his brother, or his equerry— 
if he has one. And she had no 
business to refuse, anyway. A girl 
that don’t dance should not go to 
Court balls.” 

And he turned away in disgust, 
though still watching Nadia out of 
the corner of his eye, until, when 
several dances more had been gone 
through, he saw Cyril sauntering 
up. He also saw Nadia shiver 
slightly, then sit very erect, and 
he guessed that the fateful moment 
had come. 

“Will you sit out this dance 
with me?” asked Cyril, adjusting 
one of his sleeve-links as he spoke. 
The American, watching him, 
thought the action a piece of aris- 
tocratic rudeness, but Cyril was 
merely doing his best not to look 
at Madame O’Malachy. If she 
once had an inkling of his compact 
with her daughter, she was quite 
capable, he felt, of making a scene 
in public, supposing that she judged 
it to be to her interest to do so, and 
it was with considerable relief that 
he succeeded in avoiding her eye, 
and left her engrossed in conversa- 
tion with Mr Hicks. With Nadia 
on his arm, he led the way to one 
of the smaller balconies, which were 
all curtained off from the corridors, 
and decorated with plants and 
palms, and here he found her a 
seat, 

“Caerleon may not be here just 
yet,” he said. “I saw him dancing 
with Madame Sertchaieff just now. 
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As she is the War Minister’s wife, 
he has to be civil to her, you know.” 
Nadia vouchsafed no answer to his 
cheerful commonplaces, but sat still, 
her rigid hands outstretched before 
her. 

‘TI was very lucky,” said a voice, 
and Caerleon drew back the curtain 
and stood before them, in all the 
magnificence of the full-dress uni- 
form of the Carlino Regiment. “I 
caught my spur in Madame Sert- 
chaieff’s dress,” he went on, ‘‘ and 
tore it so badly that she had to go 
and get it sewn up. Now, Cyril, 
old man, if you will add to your 
kindness by making yourself scarce 
for a little while, I shall be much 
obliged.” 

Resisting the temptation to give 
Nadia a last glance of warning, 
Cyril departed obediently, and 
mounted guard in the corridor 
with an air of philosophical calm- 
ness, which he was very far from 
feeling. If she should fail him now ! 
“Tt would make Thracia too hot 
to hold me,” he mused, “ for she’s 
bound to tell Caerleon the whole 
story at once,” and he shifted his 
position impatiently as he pictured 
the look of pain and contempt which 
the revelation would bring into 
Caerleon’s honest eyes. He would 
have been still more anxious as 
to the future if he could have 
heard the words in which, without 
wasting time on preliminaries, his 
brother went straight to the matter 
in hand. 

“T am going to ask you to make 
a great sacrifice for me, Nadia. Those 
silly women out there may think 
that it’s something very grand to 
be Queen of Thracia, but you know 
better, and so do I. Jt means iso- 
lation, and worry, and being mis- 
understood and thwarted, and it is 
very likely to mean danger, perhaps 
death. There are not many women 
I could ask to share these things 
with me; but I think that you care 
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for me enough to be willing to help 
me through.” 

He had struck the right chord, 
and the eloquence of Nadia’s eyes 
encouraged him to go on. 

“TI know,” he said, taking her 
hands in his, “that it doesn’t seem 
to be the proper thing for me to 
throw it all on you, and ask you to 
take me as a charity, but it seems 
to appeal to you more if it is put 
in that light. Doesn’t it signify 
to you at all that I care for you, 
Nadia? that I have loved you since 
the first day I saw you? I don’t 
think you can have an idea of what 
you are to me. I wish I could 
make you understand how I love 
you. Look at me—look into my 
eyes, and perhaps you will see.” 

But Nadia shivered, and drew 
her hands away from his. The 
vehemence of his tone frightened 
her, and she dared not meet his 
eye. She could not say a word, 
for the lump in her throat seemed 
to choke her. He noticed her agi- 
tation, and tried to speak more 
calmly. 

**T don’t think you can possibly 
know,” he said, “what it is to a 
man who has become accustomed 
to look at things in an ordinary 
everyday way, to be brought face 
to face with a woman whose sole 
idea is to do right. One’s courage 
fails sometimes, when one is alone 
against the world, and I want you 
to help me to do what is right, for 
the sake of the kingdom.” 

“T can’t marry you,” gasped 
Nadia, looking up at him with 
anguished eyes; “it would not be 
right.” 

“Not right! Why not?” he 
asked in surprise. 
“ Everything. 

Louis——” 

‘*T am sure you need not trouble 
yourself about them,” said Caerleon, 
with an involuntary smile at the 
thought of the ease with which the 
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O’Malachy family would most prob- 
ably be managed. ‘“‘ Louis is pro- 
vided for in the army, and your 
father and mother will give up 
their wandering life, and settle 
down quietly here.” 

“ But it is myself!” cried Nadia, 
desperately. ‘‘I am not what you 
waut for a wife, not good enough, 
not—not important enough. I 
should do nothing but bring trouble 


upon you. I am afraid to marry 
you. I dare not do it. I will 
not.” 


“T think you will, when you 
realise how much I want you,” 
said Caerleon, all his fighting in- 
stincts roused by her opposition. 
“Why, Nadia, I am offering you 
work, and you know you have 
often told me that it is wrong to 
refuse work when it comes in your 
way. You cannot tell me that 
you mean to cast me off because 
you are afraid of what people will 
say?” 

“Oh, why will you make me say 
it?” she cried, driven to bay by 
his tone. “I will not marry you, 
then, because you ought to marry 
a princess—some one who has been 
brought up to be queen, and whose 
family will be a support to you in 
Europe. That is what you must 
do.” 

“‘ Nadia!” he said in astonish- 
ment, “you tell me to marry a 
woman I don’t love, when I love 
you? You can’t think that right?” 

“‘T know,” she said, despairingly. 
“Tt all seems to me horribly, fear- 
fully wrong, but it must be right, 
because it is so hard.” 

“You are in love with martyr- 
dom, Nadia,” he said, sternly; ‘ but 
you have no right to try to sacrifice 
me as well as yourself.” 

“Very well, say that I am in 
love with martyrdom, then,” she 
answered, drearily. ‘‘ Persuade your- 
self that I love it better than I do 
you.” 
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“T have no doubt you do,” said 
Caerleon ; “ but I have the misfor- 
tune to love you better than an 
utterly unnecessary sacrifice.” 

“And I,” she said, “ love you 
so much that for your sake I can 
separate myself from you for ever.” 

‘“‘Ts that your idea of love?” he 
asked bitterly, but with something 
of awe in his voice. 

‘Tt is,” she answered. 

* But, Nadia, this is monstrous 
he cried. “You tell me that you 
love me, and yet you order me to 
marry some one else. You must 
know that this can’t be right. Sit 
down here quietly, and let us talk 
the thing out. I think you will 
see that you are cruelly unfair.” 

“T daresay I should,” said Nadia, 
still standing. ‘I have not a doubt 
that you could convince me—make 
me yield, at any rate, since my own 
heart is on your side. But you will 
not. I know you are stronger than 
I am, and you will not take an 
ignoble advantage of your strength 
to make me do a thing which I 
know to be wrong. Think,” as he 
gazed at her in silence, “how we 
should feel, if I married you, and 
our marriage plunged Thracia into 
misfortunes—if you were forced to 
abdicate.” 

“T should do it with a good con- 
science, and go home happily with 
you,” returned Caerleon, unexpect- 
edly. “If that’s all, I'll abdicate 
now. What do I care for the 
kingdom? There has been nothing 
but worry and rumours of trouble 
since I accepted it, and if it’s going 
to come between you and me, I'll 
have nothing more to do with it.” 

“Oh no, no,” entreated Nadia, 
clinging to his arm as he turned to 
the doorway. ‘Don’t talk like 
that. Let me believe in you still. 
You accepted the kingdom because 
it was right, for the sake of Thracia, 
and I know you will govern well. 
Don’t let me be disappointed in 
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you. IfI can give you up because 
it is right, you can give me up. I 
can bear anything if I know that I 
can trust you to go on as you have 
begun.” 

“What can I do?” broke out 
Caerleon in his despair. ‘You 
try to break my heart, and then 
you expect me not even to struggle. 
Nadia, have you no pity? Give me 
some hope. Say that after a year 
—two years—any length of time— 
I may speak to you again. What 
is a man to do when you bring up 
his own honour against him?” 

“ Submit,” said Nadia. Caerleon 
stood silent, his heart struggling 
wildly against the barriers she had 
raised between them. It was on 
the point of his tongue to say, 
‘You have told me you love me, 
and that’s enough. Nothing shall 
part us.” He felt sure that his 
love must prevail ; she had said so 
herself. But she had appealed to 
his honour; how could he disap- 
point her? The struggle was a 
cruel one, and he turned away from 
her in silence. She saw her advan- 
tage, and went on— 

“T know you will let me be 
proud of you still. I shall always 
watch what you are doing, and I 
shall feel glad to think that per- 
haps I have helped you—a little. 
And then some day you will meet 
some one whom it will be right for 
you to marry, and you will remem- 
ber that I wished it n 

‘Are you trying to drive me mad, 
Nadia?” he cried, turning upon her 
fiercely. ‘“‘If you told me you did 
not care for me, I could bear it 
better. But it makes one feel such 
a fool, when you have told me you 
love me, to stand back and let you 
go. Howcan you expect it of me?” 

“Because it is right,” she an- 
swered, slowly. 

‘Let me kiss you once, Nadia,” 
he entreated. 

“Oh no, no, no 
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shrieked, feeling that her resolu- 
tion must give way at the touch 
of his lips. ‘ Keep your kisses for 
your bride.” 

*“T don’t think I have deserved 
that,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Under- 
stand once for all, Nadia, that you 
need not lay the flattering unction 
to your soul that I shall comfort 
myself as you intend metodo. I 
can’t marry you against your will, 
but I won’t marry any other wo- 
man. Until I met you I thought 
that I should never marry, and now 
that you won’t have me I know it. 
It is you or no one, and you will 
cheerfully sacrifice me P 

“You see that you are well rid 
of me,” said Nadia. 

‘** Nonsense!” cried Caerleon. “I 
love you more than ever. I can’t 
do without you. Think of the life 
to which you are condemning me, 
Nadia. To be alone always, never 
to be able to get away from the glare 
and rush of public life, never to 
have any one to cheer me on. I 
thought you would have helped me. 
I thought you would be there to 
advise me when I could not see my 
way. You always seem to be sure 
of the right path at once. Do you 
think that marrying the Emperor of 
Scythia’s daughter—if I really in- 
tended to take the advice you have 
been giving me to-night—would 
ever make up for that? I don’t 
want to marry to strengthen my 
position in Europe. I want a wife 
who will look at things without 
fear or favour, and help me to do 
what is right.. Isn’t this a mission 
for you. Tell me, my dearest, is 
there no chance for me?” 

‘‘ None,” she answered, huskily, 
the pleading tone of his last words 
almost destroying her power of 
speech. ‘Please, please, say no 
more. You cannot tell how my 
heart is longing to say Yes; but I 
dare not yield. Don’t you see that 
all our lives have been leading up 
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to this—to the great choice between 
right and wrong? It is right now 
to think of the kingdom, and not of 
ourselves, and so I can be strong to 
refuse you for your own sake. It is 
hard for you, I know, but I think it is 
harder forme. You can stand alone, 
but I—oh! I could not do it if I 
was not sure it was right. Never, 
never think that I did not love you. 
Please let me go.” He loosed her 
hands, and she drew aside the cur- 
tain and passed out, taking one last 
look at him as he stood motionless 
with bowed head, then tapped Cyril 
on the shoulder with her fan. ‘Will 
you kindly take me back to my 
mother, Lord Cyril? She was in- 
tending to leave early.” 


Mr Hicks, when he afterwards 
related his impressions of that even- 
ing, whether in conversation or in 
the columns of the ‘Fifth Avenue 
Crier,’ was wont to remark, with 
much originality and force, that 
coming events cast their shadows 
before them, and that there is no 
accounting for the sympathetic 
movements of some minds. This 
was his way of leading up to the 
striking fact that while he and 
Madame O’Malachy were in the 
midst of a pleasant chat, in which 
the reputations of various Thracian 
notabilities suffered rather severely, 
the lady suddenly broke off in the 
course of a sentence and sighed 
deeply. In response to his anxious 
inquiries, she assured him that she 
was not ill, but that she felt a pre- 
sentiment of coming misfortune,— 
‘““and at such a time as this,” she 
added, ‘‘ you, monsieur, as a friend 
of the family, will be at no loss to 
understand the subject of my anx- 
iety. You will pardon a mother’s 
weakness, but it is hard to see two 
young lives wrecked by an obstinate 
pride. You have watched the course 
of the attachment—the royal idyl, 
as I might call it—between the King 
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and my daughter with interest, and 
I know you will sympathise with 
me in my fear lest Nadia, in her 
sensitive delicacy, should have re- 
fused her lover through fear of being 
supposed to seek his throne.” 

“And you'll scarcely believe me,” 
Mr Hicks was wont to continue, 
ignorant that by means of a mirror 
close to her Madame O’Malachy had 
noticed Nadia approaching her from 
the other end of the room, and dis- 
cerned in an instant that her com- 
panion was not Caerleon, “but the 
words were not out of her mouth 
when I saw Lord Cyril coming up 
behind her, with Miss O’Malachy 
on his arm as white as a sheet, and 
I knew her mother was right at once. 
No girl that had just accepted a king 
ever went about with a face like 
that.” 

“Oh, Mr Hicks, do tell!” his 
enraptured audience would exclaim ; 
and Mr Hicks would go on to detail 
how Madame O’Malachy had be- 
come as white as her daughter on 
seeing her face, but had said calmly 
that the heat of the room was too 
much for Miss Nadia, and they 
must go home; and how she had 
turned to him with a look that 
went to his heart, and whispered, 
“My kind friend, do this for us. 
If any one speaks to you of my 
daughter, let it be known that she 
has refused his Majesty for the rea- 
son I feared.” 

In fulfilling this parting request 
Mr Hicks, as a gallant American, 
and therefore a sworn servant of 
the fair sex, had spent the remainder 
of the evening, only pausing to 
observe the King as he passed 
through the hall about half an hour 
later like a man in a dream, on his 
way back to the palace, under plea 
of illness. To the watcher who 
had duly noted at the beginning of 
the entertainment that “his Ma- 
jesty looked extremely well, and 
conversed affably with the different 
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persons presented to him,” the 
change spoke volumes; but other 
people were not quite so ready to 
accept Madame O’Malachy’s explan- 
ation as he was. More than one 
of the chaperons with whom he 
touched on the subject gave it as 
her opinion that the King had in- 
formed Miss O’Malachy that he 
could not, consistently with his 
duty to the nation, marry her; and 
that a harrowing scene had ensued. 
It was extraordinary how widely it 
was known in the ballroom that 
something of the kind had occurred, 
and Mr Hicks found his duty of 
impressing Madame O’Malachy’s 
view of the case on his friends to 
be no sinecure. But he persevered, 
for he sympathised deeply with her 
disappointment, and he was also 
sorry for Nadia, who, as he rightly 
supposed, would have something to 
endure from her mother on the way 
home. “Those outspoken, affec- 
tionate women can do an astonish- 
ing amount of reproaching when 
they are worked up,” he said to 
himself; but he never dreamed of 
the storm of sarcasm and cruel in- 
vective under which Nadia was 
writhing at the time. 

The next day found Bellaviste 
society divided into two parties, 
one of which accepted Madame 
O’Malachy’s account of the events 
of the evening before, and believed 
that an insane pride had driven 
Nadia to refuse the King ; while the 
other, led by Madame Sertchaieff, 
and supported by M. Drakovics, 
held that his Majesty had, more or 
less directly, declined to marry her. 
Madame Sertchaieff was the great 
lady of Bellaviste. As the wife of 
the Minister for War (the brother 
of the Ivan Sertchaieff who had 
been the last Premier of the late 
king), she took the lead among the 
ladies of the city, and derived no 
small honour from the fact that her 
husband was the only member of 
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the Ministry whom M. Drakovics 
treated at all on a footing of 
equality. With every desire to 
make the Thracian army invincible, 
the Premier was handicapped by 
knowing nothing of military affairs, 
and since General Sertchaieff had 
turned his back on his brother and 
his party to adopt the cause of the 
revolution, he left all the actual 
work of the bureau in his hands, 
and also consulted him frequently 
on the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. Consequently, when Ma- 
dame Sertchaieff (it is needless to 
say that she had not been among 
the ladies whose eagerness to see 
Nadia had scandalised the Premier 
so deeply) averred that she had 
guessed, from the excitement visible 
in the King’s manner when he 
danced with her, that he was screw- 
ing up his courage to the point of 
formally breaking off his relations 
with Miss O’Malachy, and further 
hinted that the step had been taken 
by the advice and with the full 
approval of M. Drakovies, she 
carried many of her hearers with 
her. Curiosity was rife as to what 
would be the next step on either 
side; but on the evening after the 
ball the public interest was cruelly 
balked by the news that the O’Mal- 
achy family, with the exception of 
Louis, had left the city. They 
were gone because it could not but 
be disagreeable to Miss O’Malachy 
to run the risk of meeting her re- 
jected lover constantly, said Mr 
Hicks and his party ; because they 
had received a secret mandate from 
the police advising them to depart, 
said Madame Sertchaieff and her 
friends; because the O’Malachy 
and his wife, seeing that there was 
no opening in Thracia for their 
peculiar talents, had determined to 
return to the service of their Scy- 
thian employers, thought Cyril. 
Had Cyril possessed a conscience 
in working order, it might have 
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given him some trouble at this 
time ; but systematic neglect and 
snubbing had reduced it to a con- 
dition in which, while it prevented 
his full enjoyment of his achieve- 
ments, it never interfered with him 
during their performance, nor caused 
him to wish that they had not suc- 
ceeded. Like the British matron 
in “ Locksley Hall,” he had amassed 
“a little hoard of maxims,” or per- 
haps it would be more correct to 
say impressions, during his social 
career, and these he used as balm 
whenever his conscience gave him a 
feeble prick. On the subject of love 
and marriage these impressions were 
particularly strong. Every man, 
Cyril considered, was bound to fall 
in love a greater or less number of 
times, and the malady was like the 
measles, in that some took it slightly 
and others severely. Marriage was 
one of the things which were better 
managed in France. Even as it 
was, every sensible man with a 
name and a possible career married 
with a keen eye to present and fu- 
ture advantage, but this should be 
arranged for him as soon as he en- 
tered public life, in order to avoid 
wasting time in the unprofitable ex- 
periments mentioned above. Marry- 
ing for love was a folly which only 
the rashest of men would commit, 
for when the love was gone—and in 
Cyril’s scheme of life it was bound 
to go—where were you? Circum- 
stances had forced him hitherto to 
acknowledge a possible exception in 
the case of his brother. It was 
eminently desirable that Caerleon 
should marry; but it was equally 
evident that he would not marry 
any one who did not take his fancy, 
and when Nadia appeared Cyril saw 
no insuperable objection to his pleas- 
ing himself. His tastes were simple, 
and his income, in ordinary years, 
quite sufficient, so money was not 
a necessity ; and if Nadia was not 
likely to achieve a success in society, 
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Caerleon, on his side, was too much 
of a faddist ever to get on in Par- 
liament, and thus it might be the 
most suitable thing for them to 
settle down at Llandiarmid and 
elevate the peasantry and Jead the 
county. In this roseate view, as 
Cyril now ruefully perceived, his 
wonted foresight had been badly at 
fault, for he ought to have remem- 
bered the possible crown, the be- 
stowal of which had since changed 
everything. Nadia O’Malachy as 
Queen of Thracia was simply impos- 
sible, and Caerleon ought to have 
seen this himself. 

“Why, if I had been in his 
place,” thought Cyril, forgetting 
that their views upon the subject 
were diametrically opposed, “I 
would have settled the matter my- 
self, and not thrown it all on the 
girl.” 

It was in ‘this view that, after 
seeing Madame O’Malachy and her 
daughter to their carriage on the 
fateful evening, he had returned to 
his brother, and found him still 
standing as Nadia had left him. 

“Anything up, old man?” he 
inquired, sympathetically. 

“She won’t have me,” responded 
Caerleon with difficulty. 

‘‘T thought so.” Cyril was care- 
ful not to assume a tone of superi- 
ority, which his brother might have 
resented under the circumstances. 
“Well, one doesn’t object to a spice 
of pride in a girl, but this is rather 
too much. I’m awfully P 
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“Tt was not what you think,” 
Caerleon interrupted quickly. “She 
refused me because she thought it 
best—for the kingdom.” 

“Tf only Drakovics knew how 
completely she agreed with him!” 
murmured Cyril. “But really, 
you know, Caerleon, such good- 
ness is a little too strong for daily 
life. It’s convenient for the rest 
of us that there are people like that, 
though they might be rather over- 
powering to live with, and all we 
can do is to profit at their ex- 
pense.” 

“Tf you came here to rot me 
——” began Caerleon, angrily. 

*“T came to fetch you back to 
the ballroom. People are asking 
what has become of you.” 

“Tet them ask. You didn’t 
imagine that I intended to dance 
again to-night?” 

“T didn’t imagine you meant to 
stay here. You had better get 
home. You look seedy enough. 
I'll end up the business for you.” 

The offer was thankfully accepted, 
and it was late when Cyril returned 
to the palace; but he saw by the 
lights in Caerleon’s rooms that he 
was still awake, though a knock at 
the door only produced a mandate 
from his brother to “go to bed, and 
let him alone.” But Cyril did not 
sleep that night as soundly as a 
conscienceless man ought to do, 
and whenever he awoke he heard 
Caerleon tramping backwards and 
forwards through his three rooms. 
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A SISTER-IN-LAW OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


‘* Elle a été belle, sage, vertueuse, bonne, et douce Princesse.” —BRANTOME. 


Amone the many brilliant per- 
sonages of the sixteenth century, 
Claude, Princess of France and 
Duchess of Lorraine, plays a 
modest part ; yet the short story 
of her life has, we venture to 
think, a gentle and gracious fra- 
grance of its own,—the fragrance 
of a pure and earnest nature, 
which remained unspoilt amid the 
dangers inseparable from her posi- 
tion at the gayest Courts in Eu- 
rope, and which by its tender 
charity to the poor merited for 
her during her married life the 
title of “true Mother of her 


people.” ! 
Claude, second daughter of 
Henri II. and Catherine de 


Médicis, was born at Fontaine- 
bleau, November 12, 1546. <An- 
other son had been greatly de- 
sired, and the Court was “toute 
troublée ” at the disappointment ; 
but, with all their great faults, 
the royal parents were singularly 
devoted to their children, and the 
little princess was tenderly wel- 
comed, and for three months (a 
wonderfully long time for the 
period) remained with her mother. 
She was baptised on February 9, 
by the Cardinal de Guise, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, afterwards the 
famous Cardinal de Lorraine ; and 
was called Claude, in memory of 
her grandmother, Claude de France, 
and in honour of the chief of the 
house of Guise. For political 
reasons Henri had _ asked the 
Swiss cantons, his “bons com- 








péres,” to be the sponsors; and 
four delegates were despatched for 
the occasion by the thirteen can- 
tons, bearing as token of amity a 
large gold medallion, on which 
was engraved a hand holding 
thirteen cords united by one knot 
and a cross, with the motto, “ If 
God be with us, who can be 
against us?” The godmothers 
were Jeanne d’Albret, future 
mother of Henri IV. and the 
admirable Duchesse de Guise, 
Antoinette de Bourbon. 

Not long after the ceremony the 
little Claude was removed to the 
royal nurseries at St Germain-en- 
Laye, where the Dauphin and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth were already estab- 
lished under the charge of M. 
d’Humyéres, governor of the chil- 
dren of France. M. d’Humyéres 
had held this office in the previous 
reign, and we find the king in 
constant and intimate communica- 
tion with his old governor, Thus, 
on hearing of the princess’s safe 
arrival, March 28, Henri writes :— 


“My cousin, I have seen by your 
letters of the 29th that my daughter 
Claude had arrived the preceding day 
in good health at St Germain-en-Laye, 
where our other children were also in 
good health. You will give me plea- 
sure by sending me news of them as 
often as you can during the journey 
that I am about to undertake on leav- 
ing this.” ? 


Madame d’Humyéres, who shar- 
ed her husband’s important charge, 
had, by her devoted care of the 


1 «*Si grande était la charité de cette jeune Princesse qu’en tout ce pays de 
Lorraine elle était tenue pour la vraie Mére du peuple.”—A. Sorbin, Oraison 


Funébre. 


2 Henri II. 4 Mons. d’Humyéres, 31 Mars 1547. 
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children, acquired the entire con- 
fidence of the king and queen. 
Two other ladies assisted her, and 
the most celebrated of the Court 
doctors, Gouvrot and Chrétien, 
watched daily over the children’s 
health. No doubt news of his 
family was constantly forwarded 
to the king during his celebrated 
progress into Piedmont, and it is 
pleasing to learn that, at the end 
of about six months, Henri, 


“weary of all these festivities, and 
more desirous of seeing his children 
again than of prolonging his triumphs, 
quitted it all, and, starting almost 
alone, never stopped till he reached 
St Germain. This king, who has been 
described as so cold and taciturn, could 
not ‘patienter’ a few days longer, but 
‘went off in great devotion to see 
Messieurs his children and enjoy them 
all to himself.’” ! 


During the king’s absence the 
little Court of St Germain was 
augmented by the arrival of two 
children of the family of Count 
Galeotto Pica della Mirandola, 
who had just ceded his principal- 
ity to France. Three months later 
a much more important addition 
was made to the youthful com- 
pany in the person of the Queen 
of Scots, already, as we know, 
affianced to the Dauphin. After 
her perilous voyage from Scot- 
land, Mary Stuart, accompanied 
by her Maries, reached this happy 
haven early in October 1548. 
Every effort had been made to 
welcome and honour her. The 
king settled each detail himself, 
and had written letter upon letter 
to M. d’Humyéres regarding the 
arrangement of the palace and the 
etiquette to be observed :— 


“As regards what you ask me,” he 
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writes, “concerning the rank which 
I desire my said daughter, the Queen 
of Scots, to hold, I wish to say that I 
intend that she shall walk before my 
daughters, as the marriage between 
her and my son is quite settled ; and 
even without that she is a crowned 
queen, and as such I wish her to be 
served and honoured.” ? 


The rooms to be prepared for 
Mary and his own children are 
designated by the king as “the 
saloons and chambers above those 
of the king, as well as those above 
the rooms of the queen, the King 
of Navarre, and the Constable.” 
In spite of all these elaborate ar- 
rangements for their comfort at 
St Germain, the royal children 
seem to have made frequent moves 
to Blois, to Amboise, to Carriéres, 
or to Maison whenever the fear of 
‘bad air” caused a flight to the 
north or south. 

In 1549, when the queen went 
to Rheims for her coronation, the 
little Court was left at St Ger- 
main. In 1551 we find it estab- 
lished at Blois; and here Lord 
Northampton (sent by Edward 
VI. to bear the Garter to King 
Henri) paid it a visit, of which 
his official report gives us an 
agreeable glimpse :— 


“When he reached Blois, Mandose 
invited him to visit the king’s chil- 
dren. . Next morning, horses 
being sent for him and his company, 
they rode to the castle, where they 
were received by the governor with 
great ceremony; and being brought 
to the Dauphin’s presence, were em- 
braced of him, the Duke of Orleans, 
and the two young ladies their sisters, 
as amiably as could be imagined.” * 


A few days later Lord Northamp- 
ton made a formal demand for the 
hand of Mary Stuart on behalf of 





1 Claude de Lorraine, by M. de Magnienville, p. 27. 


2 Henri II. 4 Mons. d’Humyéres. 


3 The Marquis of Northampton to the Council, June 16, 1551. 
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his royal master, to which the little 
queen, who was present, and who 
had already learned to love her 
future husband, herself returned a 
hearty negative.! 


“Tt was beautiful to see this 
little Court,” writes a contemporary, 
“placed apart and generally estab- 
lished at St Germain, which was, 
moreover, a true school of good man- 
ners and chivalrous exercises, espe- 
cially after Monseigneur the Dauphin 
and these young nobles began to grow 
up, when they had masters to teach 
dancing and shooting, without count- 
ing their other studies of belles-lettres, 
music, mathematics, painting, and en- 
gineering, and other similar sciences, 
suitable for such scholars.” 


There appear to have been, besides, 
three gentlemen attendant on the 
Dauphin, who trained the young 
people “in intellectual attain- 
ments, in constant cheerfulness, 
and honest recreations.”2 The 
recreations, we are glad to find, 
played an important part. Either 
in the beautiful park, or in the 
spacious halls and corridors of the 
palace, there were mimic fights and 
tournaments, scenes acted from the 
romances of chivalry, and other 
pastimes. Among the latter, we 
may conjecture that “ the hackneys 
sent to the Dauphin by Governor 
Lord Arran” figured frequently — 
the hackneys being, we suppose, 
Highland or Shetland ponies. We 
are inclined to agree with Madame 
Claude’s biographer, who thinks 
that these children, all destined to 
bear a crown, managed to amuse 
themselves very well. 

Amid all these duties and 
pleasures, however, sorrow more 
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than once visited the little circle. 
When Claude was four years old 
her young brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, died. Some years later, 
in 1549, Princess Elizabeth, 
always delicate, was very ill of 
the measles, and in the following 
spring Claude herself was seriously 
indisposed —an_ illness which 
elicited anxious letters from the 
king and queen. The little patient 
recovered slowly, and had to be 
sent to Amboise, with her brother 
and sister, for change of air. The 
political events of the year 1551 
were destined to have a lasting 
effect on the life of our little 
princess, by bringing to the 
French Court her future husband, 
Charles IITI., Duke of Lorraine. 
Son of the late Duke Francis and 
his wife, Christina of Denmark,* 
Charles was a mere child when, 
as the result of the campaign 
known as that of “Les trois 
Evéchés,” Henri II. took posses- 
sion of the Duchy of Lorraine. 
Christina endeavoured to place 
her son and his inheritance under 
Henri’s protection ; but his plans 
were fixed, and, while showing her 
every courtesy, he expressed his de- 
termination of taking Charles to be 
educated under his own eye and 
of marrying him to his daughter. 
The young Duke accordingly 
made his appearance at Fontaine- 
bleau, for his advanced age of nine 
seems to have admitted him at 
once to actual Court life, and we 
do not hear of him as joining the 
youthful circle at St Germain, nor 
do we learn when or where he 
first saw his future bride. The im- 
pression made by Charles at this 





1 Northampton to Cecil. 
2 Vie de Philippe de Stozzi. 
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3 Christina was the daughter of Christian ITI. of Denmark, niece of Charles V., 


and widow of Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan. 


During her widowhood her hand 


was sought by Henry VIII., but she promptly refused him, and in 1541 married 


Francis, Duke of Lorraine. 
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Holbein is in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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time was “all that was favour- 
able,” a verdict which proved true 
also of his after-life. 

Two years later Claude began to 
take her part in Court life, under 
her mother’s wing. In a letter 
from the Cardinal de Lorraine to 
the Queen-Dowager of Scotland 
he says :— 


“The queen takes with her her two 
daughters ; she will give them no 
household, having decided to let them 
sleep in her dressing-closet, or in some 
room as close to hers as_ possible. 
They will have with them only Mme. 
d’Humyéres and their waiting-maids, 
and the said lady declares that as long 
as she lives no one but herself shall 
have authority over her daughters 
until they are married.” ? 


Claude was six years old, and 
her education was now, it seems, 
to begin in earnest. Her special 
companions were her sister Eliza- 
beth and the young Queen of 
Scots.2, Mme. Claude’s biographer 
describes very charmingly the 
friendship which united them, and 
which was to continue in after- 
years. Queen Mary appears to 
have led the way in study and 
accomplishments, and quaint ex- 
amples of the zeal with which 
she assisted her little friends still 
exist in a copy- book discovered 
some years ago at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 


“Tt is not without cause, my dear 
sisters,” writes Mary, “ that the queen 
ordered us yesterday to do what our 
governesses tell us ; for Cicero says 
in the second book of De Legibus, 
he who knows how to command has 
once obeyed, and he who obeys simply 
is worthy of one day commanding.” 


On another occasion, addressing 
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herself to Elizabeth, who was nearer 
her own age than little Claude, 
Mary says :— 


“When, yesterday evening, my tu- 
tor begged you to reprove your sister 
because she wished to rise to take a 
drink, you replied that you did not 
dare do so, as you wished your- 
self to drink. See then, my sister, 
what we should be, who are examples 
to the people. How could we dare 
reprove them, unless we ourselves 
are without reproach ?” 


The princesses had as their mas- 
ter in poetry Ronsard, who writes 
thus of the daughters of his 
king :-— 

** Qui dessous leur mére croissent 

Ainsi que trois arbrisseaux 
Déja grandes apparaissent 
Comme trois beaux Lys 

A la fraicheur des ruisseaux.” 


And again, to stimulate their zeal 
for study :— 


** Mais que sert d’étre les filles 
D’un grand Roi si vous tenez 
Les muses comme inutile 
Et leurs science gentille 
Des le berceau n’apprenez.” 


That Mary Stuart profited by 
Ronsard’s lessons we know well ; 
but although the French princesses 
did not compose verses, we learn 
that, in the poet’s opinion, Claude 
was already distinguished by her 
artistic sense and her taste for 
drawing and combining colours. 

Thus another six years passed 
until 1558, when the first break 
was made in the happy circle by 
the marriage of Mary to the Dau- 
phin. During the great festivities 
which accompanied it, we catch 
pleasant glimpses of Princess 
Claude and her fiancé. Thus, on 





1 Cardinal de Lorraine to Mary of Guise, February 22, 1553. 
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2 Although Mary shared many of the studies and amusements of the royal 
children of France, she owed the most important part of her education to the 
watchful care of her admirable grandmother, Antoinette de Bourbon, Duchess- 
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the day of betrothal we see that 
in the State quadrille Duke 
Charles and she danced together. 
On the wedding-day Oharles led 
her out again to dance, dressed 
in cloth - of - gold covered with 
jewels; and at the pageant that 
same evening he entered the 
royal presence with five other 
princes in ships with silver masts 
and sails of silver gauze, and, cap- 
turing Princess Claude, carried 
her off in his vessel. 

A year later, and Oharles and 
Claude were the centre figures in 
equally gorgeous festivities. France 
was tired of war, and even of vic- 
tories, and Olaude’s marriage, as 
well as the projected alliance of 
her sister with Philip II., was to 
cement the peace with Spain. 
Charles’s mother, Duchess Chris- 
tina, was the person chosen to 
intervene between the two Powers. 
Since her son’s removal to France 
she had lived in voluntary retire- 
ment, and was now in Flanders, 
“desiring passionately,” as Claude’s 
biographer says, to see her son once 
more. This happiness was now 
offered to her on the condition 
that she would use her influence 
with the Spanish Ministers. The 
negotiations were successful, and 
at Christina’s suggestion the French 
and Spanish plenipotentiaries met 
at Cateau-Cambrésis, and by the 
first days of April 1559 the 
duchess was able to write her 
congratulations to the King of 
France on the conclusion of peace. 

On the 19th of January the 
contract of marriage between the 
Duke Charles and Princess Olaude 
had been signed at the Louvre in 
presence of the king and queen, 
the Dauphin, the Children of 
France, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
and many other royal and noble 
personages. The dowry of the 
princess was fixed at 300,000 gold 
“écus soleil,” to be paid in the 
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space of three years. After the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, the 
town of Stenay was added to her 
portion. Of the wonderful trous- 
seau details are preserved in the 
papers of L’Aubespine, and, as 
we can imagine, it was worthy 
of the bride. Dresses of cloth 
of gold and silver, of satin and 
velvet in all colours, jewels, a 
mantle @ la royale, and another— 
seemingly a dressing - gown — of 
silver cloth, all lined with wolf- 
fur, figure in the list, as well as 
hangings for rooms in fotle d'or 
damassé, and cramoisy velvet, &c., 
solid silver table and toilet ser- 
vices, house linen, litters, carriages, 
and horses, with cloth of silver 
harness. 

On January 22d, three days 
after the contract was signed, the 
marriage took place. At eight 
o'clock in the morning the “ Court 
of Parliament,” in scarlet robes 
and furred caps, preceded by 
pursuivants and followed by the 
royal notaries, proceeded to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. They 
were soon followed by other civil 
dignitaries, who all took their place 
in the choir. The body of the 
great church was crowded with 
“nobles, gentlemen, noble ladies, 
and demoiselles,” while the porch 
and square outside as well as the 
streets were filled to overflowing 
with well-dressed citizens. 

At eleven o’clock the royal pro- 
cession started from the episcopal 
palace, and crossing a long gallery 
erected for the purpose in full view 
of the people, advanced to the plat- 
form at the cathedral door: here, 
as at the Dauphin’s wedding, the 
marriage ceremony took place, the 
Cardinal de Lorraine officiating. 
The herald scattered money to the 
people’s cry of largesse, and then 
the procession passed into the 
church, the king leading the young 
duchess. They were followed by 
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the Cardinal de Trivulce, the papal 
legate, the Cardinals of Lorraine, 
Bourbon, and Guise, by several 
archbishops and bishops, five hun- 
dred gentlemen of the king’s house- 
hold, and a brilliant crowd of royal 
personages and nobles. 

After the nuptial Mass the 
Court again returned to the episco- 
pal palace till four o’clock, when 
the brilliant assemblage proceeded 
through the streets, hung with 
tapestry and decked with flowers, 
to the great hall of the palace 
for the nuptial feast. This was 
followed by dances and pageants 
as usual, and for several days Paris 
kept holiday. The Princes of Lor- 
raine kept open house, a tourna- 
ment took place in front of the 
grand residence of the Duke of 
Guise, and “‘ many other things 
exquisite or of mark” were done 
on this joyful occasion.! 

This is the moment of her his- 
tory in which Claude’s biographer 
endeavours to describe her per- 
sonal appearance, and with him 
we regret that the artists who 
portray her seem to have been 
very unsuccessful. Neither the 
picture preserved at Munich, nor 
the coin bearing Claude’s effigy as 
Duchess of Lorraine, give us any 
idea of the princess with the 
“ivory complexion and limpid 
eyes,” or again the “visage avec 
une certaine gaieté,” which Bran- 
tome describes. He adds that in 
beauty she resembled her mother, 
and in goodness and knowledge 
her aunt Margaret of Valois. 

Soon after their marriage Charles 
and Claude made a little journey 
to visit the Duchess Christina. 
The wish of the latter to see her 
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son does not appear to have been 
realised till now, when he took his 
young bride to greet her at Mons. 
Here Claude was also introduced 
to her powerful cousin and future 
brother-in-law, Philip of Spain. 
In the midst of the peace negotia- 
tions which occupied him, Philip 
treated his guests right royally, 
and they returned laden with 
gifts. On their return to the 
French Court, some months were 
passed in further festivities, which 
were occasioned by the proclama- 
tion of peace and the marriages of 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duchess 
de Berri. But France was soon 
to mourn instead of rejoice. On 
the 29th of June 1559 the king 
received his death-wound, and a 
few days later breathed his last. 
On our princess—only now thir- 
teen—the blow of losing so tender 
a father must have fallen heavily, 
while the sorrow of leaving her 
mother in her grief, and the 
separation from her sisters, must 
all have added to the usual pain 
felt on leaving home and country ; 
but the time had come for Charles 
to return to his dukedom. As 
soon as the king’s funeral was 
over, the young pair set out to 
accompany Francis II. to Rheims 
for his coronation, from whence to 
proceed to Lorraine. In _ those 
days royal progresses were slow, 
and in this case the journey was 
prolonged by an indisposition of 
the young Queen of Spain, which 
kept the Court at Villers-Ootterets. 
At last, on September 15, the 
cortége reached Rheims, and the 
king and queen, and Elizabeth of 
Spain, made their State entry. 

On the 18th the ceremony took 





1 In the gallery of the Arazzi at Florence may be seen a fine piece of tapestry 


representing one of these festive scenes. 
On one side we see Princess Claude, on the 


framework of flowers and fruit. 


A tournament is depicted within a 


other Catherine and her Court, while Duke Charles occupies the centre on horse- 


back. 
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place, of which the Spanish ambas- 
sador gives the following graphic 
little account. 


“The coronation of the very Chris- 
tian king took place yesterday very 
solemnly,” he writes. “ The queen our 
mistress and the Queen of France, with 
the Duchesses of Savoy and of Lor- 
raine, were on the platform erected 
for them, and near them was Mon- 
seigneur the Duke of Savoy. To- 
morrow the king leaves for Saint 
Marcoul, and from there he is to 
take the road to Bar-le-Duc.”?! 


Political reasons were assigned 
for this journey of the Court to 
Lorraine ; but the affection which 
united the young king and queen 
to Charles and Claude appears to 
have been the real motive. At 
Bar, before separating from his 
sister and brother-in-law, Francis 
admitted Charles to the Order of 
the Knights of St Michael on 
Michaelmas-day, and formally rec- 
ognised his suzerainty over the 
Barrais, 

The duke and duchess now pro- 
ceeded to their capital of Nancy, 
where everything was ready for 
their solemn entry. It appears, 
however, that, educated as he had 
been at the Court of France, an 
absolute monarchy, Charles was 
not as yet prepared to meet the 
wishes of his nobles, and to give 
the usual pledges required of a 
Duke of Lorraine on his accession 
—the promise of respecting their 
privileges and confirming their 
prerogatives ; and for this reason 
he eluded the formal ceremonial, 
and brought his duchess quietly 
into the town, from whence they 
shortly went on to the famous 
Abbey of Remiremont. Here he 
willingly performed a duty also re- 
quired of him—that of vowing, in 
the presence of the abbess, and with 
his hands clasped on the shrine of 
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St Romaric, to respect for ever the 
privileges of the canonesses of the 
monastery. After this ceremony 
Charles and Claude returned to 
Nancy, and confiding the care of 
the duchy to Duchess Christina, 
they once more joined the Court 
of France. And it was only after 
another two years had passed that 
they entered upon the government 
of the duchy. 

In the autumn of 1560, then, 
Charles and Claude commenced 
their new life and duties. The 
medal struck of Charles in the 
same year represents him as a 
handsome man in the prime of 
life, with high forehead, straight 
nose, and martial and dignified 
air. His qualities as a ruler 
were of a high order, to which 
the events of his exceptionally 
long reign bear witness, <A fer- 
vent Catholic, his efforts were ‘at 
first chiefly directed to prevent- 
ing the spread of heresy in his 
domain; and although free from 
the spirit of cruelty of his age, and 
an enemy to violent measures, he 
established a sort of cordon on the 
frontiers of Lorraine, forbidding 
the entry into the duchy of any 
persons affecting the new opinions, 
and to meet the danger on its own 
ground, he founded the University 
of Pont-&-Mousson. “A legis- 
lator and administrator, loved and 
admired by his people, ... prudent, 
affable, and, when required, of an 
unbounded generosity.” Such was 
the man to whom Claude owed 
fifteen years of peace and happi- 
ness. Faithful to his motto, “ Par 
amor zequa fides,” Charles seems to 
have surrounded his wife with 
constant marks of his affection. 
The old account-books of the Treas- 
ury of Lorraine still bear witness 
to this by entries such as these— 
“a golden ornament,” or ‘ pieces 





1 Perrenot de Chantonnay to the Duchess of Parma, September 19, 1559. 
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of precious stuffs that M. le Duc 
gave to madame” on his return 
from short absences, or on the 
births of the children ; and again, 
sums of money given to the bearers 
of letters from the duchess to 
Charles, if he was absent even for 
a few days. 

The household of his wife was 
established on a footing of great 
splendour by Charles. Claude had 
eight ladies of honour — among 
whom we are glad to find her old 
friend Mme. d’Humyéres — and 
also eight young demoiselles d’hon- 
neur. ‘To these were added three 
maitres @hétel, three equerries, and 
many others, also two chaplains. 
The duke’s household was on a 
still greater scale, and in festivities 
and pastimes the Court of Lorraine 
seems to have closely followed the 
example of that of France, al- 
though in this instance the gay 
doings were tempered, we may 
suppose, by the simple and dom- 
estic tastes of Charles and Claude. 

It is impossible to follow our 
duchess in her daily life as we 
would wish. With her biographer 
we lament over those archives at 
Nancy, “so well classified, yet so 
niggardly of details.” It is pro- 
voking to find bare mention of a 
“brilliant feast,” a royal visit, or 
a journey made by Claude, and to 
be unable to follow her. Her own 
letters and the history of her 
times help us a little, however, 
and the simple records of her 
charities — of her gifts to the 
Church or the poor, her alms each 
time she goes to church, &c., &c., 
—all show us her pious, gentle na- 
ture, and help us to understand 
the influence she exercised around 
her. “Truly,” says Brantéme, 
“all who had to do with her found 
nothing but courtesy, gentleness, 
and goodness,” 
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Claude was hardly established 
in the Palace of Nancy when she 
received a visit from Count Her- 
bertstein, sent by her uncle the 
Emperor Ferdinand to congrat- 
ulate her upon her accession. In 
return Claude sent a long letter 
“in her best writing” to the Em- 
peror, still preserved in the ar- 
chives at Vienna. This letter, 
dated from Saint Mihiel, January 
1, 1560 (old style), is indorsed, 
** Received, January 25th.” Com- 
munication was difficult in those 
days, and the Emperor little knew 
that his congratulations should 
more truly have been condolences. 
On December 5 a great sorrow had 
befallen France and Lorraine in 
the early death of Francis II. 
The illness had been too rapid for 
Claude to be with her brother; 
but the sorrow of his loss affected 
her health, and her mother wrote, 
anxiously inquiring about her, to 
the Duchess- Dowager of Guise. 
Grief, and possibly uneasiness as 
to the future—for who could say 
whether the young king would be 
as favourable to Lorraine as his 
brother had been—were the causes 
of Claude’s indisposition : she was, 
however, able to accompany her 
husband early in the following year 
to Rheims for the new coronation. 


“Your sister of Lorraine will come 
to see me at Rheims,” writes Cather- 
ine to the Queen of Spain. “I know 
not who told such untruths as to 
say that I paid no attention to her 
and to her husband, for as it happens, 
she has had news oftener of me and 
of her brother since the death of her 
[brother] than she had had _ before. 

. I am her mother, and yours, 
who will let you always know that 
there is no one who loves you nearly 
as much as I do.”! 


Charles IX. was crowned on 
May 15, 1561. The same cere- 





1 Catherine de Médicis 4 la Reine d’Espagne May 1561. 
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monial which had been observed 
for Francis II. was exactly fol- 
lowed. At the conclusion the 
Duke and Duchess of Lorraine ac- 
companied the king to Marchais 
before returning to Lorraine. As 
soon as they were at home again, 
they received a visit from the 
widowed Mary of Scotland. Mary 
had spent the sad winter at 
Rheims with her aunt Renée of 
Lorraine, the Abbess of the con- 
vent of Saint Pierre-les-Dames. 
In this abbey was buried the 
heart of Mary of Guise, also lately 
deceased, and it was here that the 
young queen took refuge ‘to 
mourn for the double loss she had 
sustained in the short space of six 
months.” 

Charles and his mother, and 
many nobles and ladies, met 
Mary at the frontier. At Nancy 
Claude welcomed her with affec- 
tion and honour, and here a great 
entertainment was prepared for 
the poor queen, and all the ord- 
nance of Nancy, great and small, 
was fired in her honour! ‘The 
Queen of Scotland,” writes Throck- 
morton, ‘was accompanied at 
Nanci with the Dowager of Lor- 
raine, whom they call there ‘Son 
Altezze,’ the Duke and Duchess of 
Lorraine, M. de Vaudemont, the 
Cardinal of Guise, and the Duc 
d’Aumale.” The good Lorrainers 
were filled with sympathy for one 
with whom they had formerly 
rejoiced in her days of happiness, 
and whom they now admired more 
than ever in her white mourning. 

Claude endeavoured to console 
and cheer her sister-in-law by 
every sort of festivity, including 
Mary’s old favourite pastime of 
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hunting; but the spirits of the 
latter were unequal to these kind 
entertainments, and she fell sick 
of the tertian ague. Mary’s grand- 
mother, the Dowager- Duchess of 
Guise, hearing she was ill, hastened 
to Nancy “with goodly speed,” 
to use Bishop Lesly’s words, “and 
caused the Queen to be carried 
therefrom by easy journeys to Join- 
ville, affirming, by long experience, 
nothing to be better for the relief 
of that sickness than easy travel 
and changing of the air.” } 

Mary and Olaude never met 
again, nor have we been able to 
discover any of the letters which 
probably passed between them in 
the years that followed.? This 
visit to Lorraine brought about 
the introduction of the art of 
straw -plaiting into the United 
Kingdom. Mary, seeing the util- 
ity of the work, persuaded a com- 
pany of Lorrainers to return with 
her to Scotland, from whence, 
many years later, they were in- 
troduced into England by James 
VL, and established at Luton in 
Bedfordshire. 

The next year, 1562, was marked 
by Claude’s long-deferred solemn 
entry into Nancy. Charles had 
sought in vain to evade giving the 
pledges which the Lorraine nobles 
desired ; but the question became 
serious, the nobles declared an in- 
tention of refusing subsidies to 
their duke, and Charles was there- 
fore forced to yield. He _ pro- 
nounced the usual form of words, 
but at the same time he had a 
document drawn up protesting 
against the kind of violence he 
had been subjected to. This 
paper, still preserved at Nancy, 





1 Hist. of Scotland, Lesly, pp. 295, 296. 


2 One little memento of the friendship which united Mary and Claude exists in 
the following note from a list of accounts: ‘A Jacques |’Anglois, peintre de 
Madame la Princesse de Lorraine, trente-huit francs pour une peinture de la 
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was happily never afterwards re- 
quired by the good duke. 

In the autumn Charles went to 
assist at the coronation of Maxi- 
milien as King of the Romans, 
which took place at Frankfort on 
Christmas Eve. In reference to 
this ceremony, we may quote an 
old Lorraine proverb, which places 
such a function with “the corona- 
tion of a king of France at Rheims, 
and the funeral of a duke of 
Lorraine at Nancy,” as among 
the finest ceremonies of Europe. 
Claude remained at home on this 
occasion, and for the first time 
acted as regent. Touching her 
exercise of these new duties, we 
have Brantéme’s words of ap- 
proval. He tells us the duchess 
had “a good intelligence and 
wit, which she always showed by 
wisely and prudently seconding 
her husband in the government of 
his lordships and dominions.” 

On the 8th of November 1563 
Claude’s first child was born, an 
event which caused universal re- 
joicing. Letters of congratulation 
flowed in, and the archives contain 
many references to the occasion, 
and especially to the christening. 
The King of France and the Am- 
bassador of Spain were the god- 
parents. ‘On May 7th the King 
of France, called Charles, came to 
Bar with a large Court to hold the 
Marquis, son of Monseigneur of 
Lorraine, in the holy fonts of bap- 
tism. . . . He was called Charles. 
There was made a great and mar- 
velous feast, during the space of 
ten or twelve days.” The child’s 
title was Marquis du Pont, 
which — owing to his father’s 
long reign—he bore for forty- 
five years. This was the first of 
nine children, and Claude’s life 
was in future divided between 
her duty to her little ones and 
the obligations of her position. 
When her health permitted, she 
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always accompanied her husband 
to the different ducal residences 
—Liuneville, Charmes, &c.—or to 
visit their intimate friends, such 
as the Count of Vaudemont, or the 
Guises. At Condé, the residence 
of the latter, the child marquis 
was evidently with his parents, 
as his little desk and stool are 
mentioned as part of the furniture. 

Grave and sorrowful events af- 
fecting her family took place dur- 
ing the years following, and we 
have glimpses of the share taken 
by Claude in these trials. For 
instance, when the news of the 
assassination of the Duke of Guise 
reached Lorraine, and the deepest 
feelings of indignation were roused 
in the country, Olaude’s sorrow- 
ful letter to her mother shows how 
rightly she had judged of the blow 
which had fallen on “her house” 
of Lorraine. “I think,” she writes, 
“that they will never forget it,” 
and she begs for justice on the 
“unhappy and wicked ones who 
have been the cause.” Charles 
and Olaude were at Paris during 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
that terrible event wrought by the 
wicked policy of her mother and 
brother; and the following pass- 
ages from an account of the occur- 
rence, written by Claude’s sister, 
Margaret of Valois, show us the 
suffering of the sisters on that sad 
night. Margaret, who had been 
married barely a week to Henry of 
Navarre, knew nothing of the 
plan. On the evening of August 
23d she and Claude were sitting 
with their mother, when Catherine 
told her to retire. When “as I 
made my curtsey,” Margaret says, 
‘‘ my sister took me by the arm and 
stopped me; weeping bitterly, she 
said to me, ‘My God! my sister, 
do not go there,’” Catherine bade 
her be silent, and repeated the 
order, Claude again interceded for 
her sister, saying, “There is no 
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reason for sending her to be 
sacrificed like that; no doubt if 
they discover anything, they will 
avenge themselves” (evidently 
Claude had been made to believe 
in the existence of a plot). The 
discussion continued ; but at last, 
writes Margaret, “my sister, burst- 
ing into tears, bade me good night 
without daring to say more, and I 
went away in fear and trembling.” 

In 1568 a sorrow of a very dif- 
ferent kind had fallen on Claude, 
in the death of her sister the Queen 
of Spain. On hearing of this loss, 
Claude wrote to her mother to 
console her. 


“Madame,” she writes, “having 
seen by the letter of your majesty the 
extreme loss I have sustained by the 
death of the queen my sister, which 
is so great a grief to me that if it was 
not for the consolation I receive from 
your Majesty, and your orders, which 
I endeavour to obey as well as I can, 
it would be very difficult for me to 
get through these days, knowing the 
loss also which it is to his Majesty 
the king, and to his kingdom,” &c. 


Among Claude’s letters there is 
another, written in a lighter vein, 
to her young cousin the Duchess 
of Guise, which, in its simple, easy 
style, might have been written to- 
day. It ends thus :— 


“There, that is all our little news. 
I beg of you to write me yours in the 
same intimate way, and I assure you 
you will never show your affection to 
any one who loves you more than I 
do. Let me hear when you go to 
Joinville, as we are going to Bar, 
which is only seven short leagues 
from there; and now I kiss your 
hands a hundred thousand times as 
well as your good husband’s, and I 
pray God to give happiness to a life 
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already so blessed, though not even 
yet as happy as desires your entirely 
affectionate good cousin, 

“CLAUDE DE F.” 


We have perhaps lingered too 
long over these scanty records of 
Claude’s short life. The end came 
quickly, and, four years after her 
sister’s death, Claude died at the 
early age of twenty-nine. One day 
of November 1574 couriers were 
sent in all directions to summon 
Duke Charles, who was absent, 
Claude had given birth to twin 
daughters, and was in great dan- 
ger. The most celebrated doctors 
were called to her sick-bed, but 
she daily grew worse: the illness 
lasted till February. On the 6th 
of that month she wrote her last 
will, a document which bears testi- 
mony to her deep religious faith 
and tender thought of others. A 
few days later—on February 25— 
Claude breathed her last. France 
and Lorraine mourned her death ; 
and, as Brantéme tells us, her 
husband so lamented her that, 
although he survived her for thirty 
years, he would not remarry, say- 
ing “he would never find her 
equal, although,” he adds quaintly, 
“if he did, he would marry again.” 

The funeral service was worthy 
of her whom the people of Lor- 
raine called their ‘“ Mother,” and 
Claude was laid to rest in the 
Collegiate Church of St George at 
Nancy, where her husband also 
was buried in later years. 

In our days a marble slab in 
the ducal palace at Nancy still com- 
memorates this young duchess, 
who, “by the royal splendour of 
her acts, enhanced the august title 
of ‘ Most Christian.’ ” 
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ENGLISH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS—AS THEY WILL BE. 


A FORECAST. 


Sir Wittiam Napier’s §state- 
ment that “a wise policy does not 
consist in pushing any one point 
to the utmost perfection of which 
it may be susceptible, but in reg- 
ulating and balancing opposing 
interests in such a manner that 
the greatest benefit shall arise 
from the working of the whole,” 
is peculiarly applicable to the 
present phase of army administra- 
tion, when the public are eagerly 
watching what changes will be 
initiated by the new military 
rulers who have been substituted 
for the old. The school of thirty- 
five years ago denounces danger- 
ous enterprise ; the modern school 
protests against putrefying inac- 
tivity ; and a third section applies 
Victor Hugo’s simile of rancid 
perfume to the perpetuation of 
once honoured but subsequently 
out-of-date institutions. “I was 
formerly the rose,” pleads the 
perfume, to which the pitiless 
answer must be, ‘‘ Yes—formerly.” 
I have endeavoured to prove in 
my former papers! the increased 
efficiency of our officers and of our 
rank and file, resulting from many 
years’ persistence in the path of 
progress; I have tried to show 
that the English army—constantly 
absurdly underrated in foreign 
countries, and intermittently be- 
littled in its own—possesses a per- 
sonnel in a high state of excel- 
lence; and now, while carefully 
avoiding criticising the action of 
my military superiors, or wearying 
my readers by nibbling at details, 
I will seek to forecast the further 
ameliorations to be expected from 


a continuance of wise men’s re- 
formatory toil, which has ever 
been the sport of fools. 

Our foremost subject of exulta- 
tion is founded on the intimation 
conveyed by the Secretary of State 
for War, that much of the re- 
sponsibility hitherto concentrated 
under one head will be split up 
and assigned to auxiliaries, We 
may, therefore, anticipate that 
each general will be empowered 
to adjudicate on various details 
within his command, formerly 
referred to the Horse Guards. 
For instance, he will perhaps be 
permitted on his own responsi- 
bility to order the discharge of 
characters so undoubtedly scoun- 
drelly as to be qualified for resi- 
dence at Wormwood Scrubs, or of 
patients whom he has ascertained, 
by personal inspection, to be so 
manifestly in the final stage of 
decline that even residence in 
Madeira would not prolong life 
for a couple of months ; or he may 
transfer a recruit from one regi- 
ment to another ; or he may allow 
Lieutenant Smith to spend a week 
at Ostend or Oalais; or he may 
even give orders for casting a 
troop horse so crippled as to be 
unfit for a costermonger’s cart,— 
all without documentary consulta- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief. 
Similar increased powers, though 
in a descending ratio, will doubt- 
less be delegated to commanding 
officers. This latitude of action 
will inevitably carry with it the 
further advantage of abrogating 
much of the clerical work which 
may be described as now of terri- 





1 See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ October and December 1895. 
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fying proportions. Lord Wolseley 
in his ‘Soldier’s Pocket - Book’ 
(pp. 135, 136) himself comments 
on the “absurdity” of certain 
features, on “the twaddle that can 
be dispensed with,” and on “the 
complicated returns” in which we 
‘‘revel,” and these strictures will 
come forcibly home to every one 
who has had experience in mili- 
tary offices. Returns in dupli- 
cate, in triplicate, and even in 
quadruplicate, sent in monthly, 
weekly, daily ; columns of figures 
like a book of logarithms; arrays 
of names like a Post-office Directory 
—all remarkable for their value- 
less accuracy—are accumulated in 
the orderly-rooms, are pigeon-holed 
at the headquarters of districts, are 
furnished to the headquarters of 
the army ; and we venture respect- 
fully to sympathise with our cen- 
tral administrators, who, having 
long ago arrived at the conclusion 
that the weariness of the perusal 
of these documents would be in- 
tolerable, have at length discovered 
that their disposal in recondite cor- 
ners is cumbrous. Commanding offi- 
cers will rejoice at being relieved of 
some of the functions of a superin- 
tending counting-house clerk, and 
at the further time at their disposal 
for soldiering, pure and simple ; 
and they will appreciate the 
release, for regimental duty, of 
many of their best non-commis- 
sioned officers, formerly employed 
in copying correspondence which 
should never have been started, 
which could with difficulty be traced 
when needed, but which never by 
any chance is needed. The late 
Mr Thomas White, the universal 
provider of Aldershot, and an 
illustrious representative of Eng- 
lish trade, in confiding to me part 
of the history of his success stated : 
“ My entire system was based on 
that admirable model of organisa- 
tion, an English regiment. Only 








I stopped short at the redundancy 
of your clerical work. Your in- 
cessant duplications and checkings 
are preposterously superfluous, and 
would eat up half the profits of a 
tradesman through the multiplicity 
of clerks.” It may be suggested 
that checking beyond a certain 
point entails the very inaccuracies 
it is intended to prevent. Through 
a rather flagrant error of the War 
Office I was once paid staff pay 
twice over. With the heavy heart 
which sometimes accompanies even 
actions of elementary honesty, I 
wrote to the War Office clerks, 
traditionally honoured by their 
perfection of checking, pointing 
out the necessity that I should 
refund. The culprits purged them- 
selves of their offence by sending 
me, who had rectified it, an 
illogical rebuke to the effect that 
“the error of overpayment would 
be overlooked on this occasion, but 
I must not do so again” ! 

The next reform probably im- 
pending is the enforcement of 
economical regulations whereby 
officers will be enabled to live, 
according to their proper status, 
not entirely on their professional 
income, but with an inconsiderable 
supplement thereto. Thus they 
will be relieved from the alterna- 
tives of the obloquy of poverty, 
selfish demands on their parents’ 
means, or the dishonourable career 
of the desperate spendthrift who, 
never intending to pay, cares not 
by what means he supplies his im- 
mediate desires. ‘ We are sick of 
this cry; we have legislated for 
economy over and over again, and 
nothing further herein can be 
effected,” may be the angry com- 
mentary of some masters of the 
art of saying everything and doing 
nothing, of those whose hearts are 
cold for reform, and whose minds 
are narrow for improvement. “ The 
evils indicated can be successfully 
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combated, have been so combated, 
and will be so combated again,” is 
the reply of others who refuse to 
be arrested by artificial obstacles, 
and who maintain the distinction 
between parrot-like assertion and 
demonstration substantiated by 
facts. Many years ago I was ap- 
pealed to by my colonel to assist 
him in reducing preposterously 
high mess-bills at a large and 
expensive home station. Carte- 
blanche was given me, with the 
sole proviso that the credit of 
the establishment was to be main- 
tained. The result was that the 
average £15 monthly mess- bill, 
charged even to the most frugal 
subaltern, was reduced at once to 
£10, and in other respects the 
success of our efforts was such as 
to now enable me to write with 
certainty on the practicability of 
surmounting similar difficulties, 
adding just sufficient detail to 
make my statements clear. 
Within the last few years a 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery ad- 
dressed his officers to the follow- 
ing effect : “‘I have noticed of late 
duns hanging about the barrack 
precincts with discreditable fre- 
quency, and I have even received 
menacing letters from tradespeople 
claiming my assistance to compel 
some of my officers to pay out- 
standing bills. It is now my duty 
to put a stop to a disrepute which 
has become public. Many of you 
subalterns are ‘hard up’ by reason 
of immoderately high mess-bills, 
and in dealing with this evil I not 
only require your obedience — I 
invoke your hearty and cheerful 
co-operation.” The course then 
pursued was as follows: An offi- 
cer was detailed for a tour of three 
or four months’ duty as mess-man- 
ager, and with functions far more 
comprehensive than those usually 
assigned to a mess secretary. 
Every morning he visited the 
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kitchen and_ servants’ offices, 
scanned the bill of fare proposed 
for the next twenty-four hours, 
and checked the usual squander- 
ing of provisions upon a superflu- 
ous horde of fatigue-men. He put 
a stop to all unnecessary expenses, 
and supervised all dealings with 
tradesmen, who were forbidden, 
upon pain of loss of custom, to 
supply goods except on requisi- 
tion signed by himself, and whom 
he personally paid once a-month. 
After this system had been brought 
into thorough working order, these 
multifarious duties, which at first 
sight would seem to necessitate 
incessant labour, were performed 
with an efficient speed attainable 
only by military organisation, and 
involved an average expenditure 
of time not exceeding forty-five 
minutes daily. In the final re- 
sult the mess-bills were reduced 
to the important extent of 33 per 
cent, the cuisine was notably im- 
proved, guests were as freely en- 
tertained as before and with more 
credit to the mess, all-round effi- 
ciency and comfort were materi- 
ally increased, — and duns were 
silenced. It may be added that 
the mess-manager was not struck 
off the roster of orderly officers ; 
but he was relieved as far as 
possible from further subsidiary 
duties, leave was granted to him 
with lavish liberality, and his 
commanding officer made a point 
of recognising his efforts by treat- 
ing him with marked friendliness 
and confidence. 

A few colonels, chiefly those 
who talk a great deal of “ keeping 
up the credit of the regiment,” 
and do nothing to maintain the 
financial honour and repute of its 
component members, may aggres- 
sively argue, “All this clamour 
of success is quite unwarranted. 
The system you have been belaud- 
ing as a novelty has in several 
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instances been existent in outline 
for years.” Yes—in theory, not 
in practice. Where that flagrant 
source of immoderate mess-bills— 
a@ messman contractor—has been 
abolished, he has been merely re- 
placed by the happy-go-lucky ad- 
ministration of a committee and 
secretary, who have exerted them- 
selves little to check items of cur- 
rent expense, and have cared still 
less. 

On another occasion the same 
lieutenant-colonel, when inspecting 
a battery at a foreign out-station, 
was made aware that some of the 
officers were suffering under a 
severe stress of impecuniosity. At 
the same time he observed, when 
he officially examined their mess 
accounts, that the wine-bills had 
not been paid with the punctuality 
which is strictly required by the 
rules of the service, and were pre- 
posterously high, to a great extent 
due to the lavish supply of expen- 
sive champagne to an incessant in- 
flux of civilian guests. “Iam sure 
you will not attribute to me a ty- 
rannical prying into your private 
circumstances,” said the colonel, 
‘‘when I suggest to you that not 
one of you can afford this expense. 
I sympathise with your anxiety 
not to appear chary of hospitality, 
and I purpose helping you out of 
your difficulty by the exercise of 
the power vested in me as your 
commanding officer. I shall there- 
fore issue, confidentially, an order 
that champagne is not to be placed 
on the mess-table except on the 
regulated guest-nights. Should a 
friend chance to dine with you on 
any other occasion, you are quite 
at liberty to apologise for not giv- 
ing him champagne owing to the 
restrictions of your high - handed 
colonel.” As the latter was on 
the most friendly terms possible 
with every one of the officers, they 
abstained from stigmatising him 





while they utilised the excuse ; it 
is certain that the expedient was 
thoroughly successful, and that the 
wine-bills dropped down to a vir- 
tuous figure. The sequel to this 
trivial incident is not, perhaps, 
entirely without interest. In due 
course the colonel stated to his 
superior the steps he had taken, 
and was met by the sharp and 
adverse criticism, “‘ You can’t do 
that; you have exceeded your 
powers.” ‘Very well, sir,” was 
the reply, “give me an order to 
cancel my prohibition, and I assure 
you that, in obeying you, I will 
not harbour one thought of vexa- 
tion.” But to counter-order a 
measure which effectually dealt 
with an undoubted evil was too 
great a gulp, and the colonel was 
allowed his successful way. Had 
the matter been referred to a still 
higher source, it is questionable 
whether any military authority 
would have dared to decide in op- 
position to the certainty of civilian 
public opinion. 

The Queen’s Regulations declare 
not only that mess expenses should 
be limited, but that extravagant 
entertainments should be discoun- 
tenanced, and we gratefully anti- 
cipate that increased vigilance will 
be enjoined in ensuring that these 
precepts are obeyed in spirit as 
well as in letter. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the injunction has, in many 
cases, received the same amount 
of practical observance as that as- 
signed to sententious precepts at 
the head of children’s copy-books. 
In one case with which I was ac- 
quainted, the mess-bills were sent 
direct to, and charged through, the 
regimental agents, so that the 
officers were not necessarily aware 
of their respective amounts until 
they received their pass-books from 
their bankers. A prominent fea- 
ture in an expensive station is the 
charge for mess- guests. Whole- 
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sale invitations to dinner by respec- 
tive corps are virtuously forbid- 
den ; but the virtue of traditional 
hospitality is viciously exercised 
by individuals combining to invite 
individuals to ceremonious and 
elaborate dinners equally tedious 
to givers and recipients. About 
1881, at Aldershot, an order 
was issued to messes, requiring 
the prior sanction of the assist- 
ant-adjutant-general to dinner 
entertainments of a comprehensive 
nature. The consequent reduction 
of mess-bills was of a most satis- 
factory nature ; but by degrees the 
artillery observed that they were 
left in an invidious position, inas- 
much as other corps were, sub rosd, 
ignoring the prohibition. I was 
thereupon called on, as brigade- 
major, to inquire whether the in- 
junction had been cancelled ; and 
the assistant-adjutant-general—dis- 
tinguished for his tact and effici- 
ency—was compelled to reply with 
a meaning smile, “ Don’t ask me 
any more.” Autumn manceuvres 
are beneficial not only in training 
officers and men in field-exercises, 
but in accustoming them to the 
frugality of tent-life, and with 
this view the authorised weight of 
baggage is strictly limited; yet 
private traps, messmen’s carts, and 
contractors’ vans dog the track 
of most regiments with an audac- 
ity which contemns concealment. 
In one instance which came within 
my knowledge the mess charges of 
a regiment which marched, with 
frequent halts, from Aldershot to 
Wimbledon and back, and which, 
during the week so employed, 
kept open mess-tent for all comers, 
were for some individuals £70. 
Champagne flows, and costly pro- 
vision is supplied to every Dick, 
Tom, and Harry visitor, with a 
profusion suggestive of the luxury 
which attended Napoleon’s grand 
army in the first stages of its ad- 
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vance to Moscow. The balls given 
at and and by 
successive regiments, each rivalling 
its predecessor in magnificence, are 
noble. Alas! that the long-suffer- 
ing father should sigh at such 
nobility when he signs a cheque 
which represents the participation 
in splendour of his son for three 
or four hours, and the consequent 
economies of his daughters for 
three or four months! Were I to 
write down the average expenses 
incurred under some of the above 
headings, the statement would be 
pronounced incredible by the in- 
experienced and a lie by the in- 
culpated ; but I confidently appeal 
to my brother officers to confirm 
my assertion that, as a rule, the 
liberality, under the guise of sanc- 
tioned hospitality, displayed by 
young officers in spending their 
parents’ money amounts to an 
annual sum which is portentous. 
I admit that some of my illustra- 
tive incidents occurred years ago, 
but I maintain that the principles 
and practice which characterised 
them have been but little modified. 

Detailed figures would obviously 
be out of place in this paper, and 
I must therefore ask the civilian 
reader to accept the following esti- 
mates as the result of my consulta- 
tions with many wise officers, and 
of my own not inconsiderable ex- 
perience. The minimum private 
annual allowance sufficient to en- 
able an economical subaltern on 
home service to associate with his 
brother officers without the morti- 
fications of poverty is— 








In an average infantry regiment £130 
In expensive infantry regiments 200 
In a horse artillery battery, 
from .. . £150 to 300 
according to the credulity of 
the father and the black-mail 
demand of the son. 
In an average cavalry regiment 500 


This last figure appears outrage- 
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ous, but it is within the strict 
limits of facts. “It is positively 
unfair to put a lad into the cavalry 
on a smaller allowance,” remarked 
to me a colonel of that branch of 
the service, himself a comparatively 
poor man, who entered into every 
detail whereby he had arrived at 
the total. 

We may confidently forecast that 
ere long orders will be issued from 
the new Horse Guards striking at 
this evil, with an unbending re- 
solution to override the trivialities 
of objection and to accomplish 
the reduction of mess expenses 
throughout the service. It may 
be expected that commanding 
officers will be held primarily re- 
sponsible that the spirit of these 
instructions is carried out, execu- 
tive details being left to their 
own discretion; that there be no 
silence concerning subscriptions 
which are theoretically optional, 
but which are exacted by custom 
more peremptorily than by law; 
that the ostensible mess-bills in- 
clude, without ambiguity, every 
single contribution which officers 
have paid for joint purposes ; 
while generals will be required 
to state after their inspections 
the average monthly totals, so that 
neglect or non-compliance may 
meet with curative consequences. 

Arrangements will, it is hoped, 
be made whereby officers will 
have the option of hiring articles 
of furniture from local Govern- 
ment stores at a rate just suf- 
ficient to cover expenses. This 
equipment would include bedding, 
washing apparatus, chairs, tables, 
carpets, &c., not of a War Office 
pattern, strong and hideous, but of 
a description in use in private life 
by gentlemen of moderate means. 
Such an expedient would spare 
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officers original outlay and the 
expense of making good damage 
caused by the wear and tear of 
removal, and would save Govern- 
ment large sums in baggage trans- 
port. The country would not at 
present consent to increase the 
pay of officers, but probably it will 
be willing to indulge in the costless 
generosity of diminishing their 
expenses, while increasing their 
comfort. 

The statement made in the 
House of Commons in the latter 
part of the last session, that Latin 
will henceforth be an optional, and 
not a compulsory, subject in army 
examinations, foreshadows an in- 
tention so to modify the papers 
that the preliminary tutorial train- 
ing of candidates will prove of en- 
hanced value in their subsequent 
professional career. The short- 
comings of our public schools in 
this respect have recently been 
warmly discussed in the press ;! 
and these institutions will doubt- 
less find themselves compelled not 
only to adopt a sounder method of 
instruction in their modern sides, 
but to give more prominent import- 
ance to proficiency in modern lan- 
guages. Possibly the value attached 
to these accomplishments will in- 
duce the military authorities to 
encourage officers to perfect them- 
selves therein by an extended leave 
of absence in cases where a guar- 
antee is given of an honest inten- 
tion to study in some quiet locality 
abroad, and not merely to lark 
about Cannes or Monte Carlo, or 
to loaf about Paris or the Rhine. 

In consequence of the public 
interest—of modern growth—in 
all that appertains to the army, 
and to the continual publication of 
details affecting every regiment 
and corps, commanding officers 





1 See also ‘‘ Public Schools and Army Competitive Examinations,” ‘ Black- 
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have their difficulties in the main- 
tenance of discipline seriously 
increased. In my former paper ! 
I have already alluded to this 
feature, and its paramount im- 
portance will, I trust, justify my 
reverting to it once more even at 
the risk of some repetition. The 
temptation is great to seek for 
credit through the screened exist- 
ence of crime. The totals of 
courts-martial, the aggregates of 
fines, of imprisonment, and of 
desertions, are considered by the 
outside public tests of efficiency 
and discipline, irrespectively of 
the varying circumstances under 
which bodies of men may be 
situated — a verdict unsupported 
either by justice or wisdom. The 
frequent consequence is that offen- 
ces are either inadequately pun- 
ished or entirely escape retribution, 
and that a few malcontent black- 
guards, by no means representing 
the general spirit of the regiment, 
are armed with a latent tyrannical 
power over their colonel. They 
have only to combine to perpetrate 
some public outrage, such as cut- 
ting to pieces a dozen saddles or 
hooting on parade, and a wide- 
spread clamour is raised, not 
against the gentle criminals but 
against their commanding oflicer, 
who, for aught that is known to 
the contrary, may have exercised 
a faultlessly judicious firmness 
against miscreants whom ill-for- 
tune has assigned to his jurisdic- 
tion. Irresponsible or interested 
correspondents in the papers de- 
nounce him or demand his removal, 
a measure which is tantamount to 
his professional ruin. Truly, only 
the strongest consciousness of in- 
tegrity and the sternest sense of 
duty will prevent him from being 
absolutely afraid of his men. The 
following incidents are, I think, 
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illustrative of much which I have 
stated ; and with the utmost diffi- 
dence I invoke the generosity of 
the reader to excuse my apparent 
egotism in writing here or else- 
where in the first person, inasmuch 
as this form of narrative is far 
more convincing than the hearsay 
evidence of a supposed informant. 
Years ago, so remote as to 
obliterate names of persons and 
identity of facts, I was suddenly 
called on to assume command of a 
battery which had acquired flag- 
rant notoriety through breaches 
of discipline and disorders of ad- 
ministration, evils which were ac- 
centuated by the pay - sergeant 
becoming a fraudulent fugitive, 
and by the officer who had been 
in previous command cutting his 
throat. ‘ You will never get your 
battery into good order,” remarked 
my lieutenant-colonel, not too gra- 
ciously, shortly after I had joined. 
“T have always said that the only 
expedient is to break it up alto- 
gether, and to absorb its com- 
ponent parts throughout the 
artillery.” “Give me two months 
to try,” was my reply. An unduly 
large proportion of my men were 
young rowdy recruits; but for 
this very reason they were more 
malleable to persevering efforts, 
since they lacked the aptitude of 
combination for resistance, and 
were quartered by themselves in 
a remote fort. Much to their own 
surprise, they quickly began to 
behave better, although this im- 
provement was attended with some 
narrow escapes from disastrous 
failure. After the conceded law 
of two months, crime had dwindled 
down almost to a vanishing point ; 
the battery was subjected to the 
multiplicity of inspections in which 
the artillery revels, and I learned, 
through sources by no means dis- 
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posed to a generous verdict, that it 
was considered to rank No. 2 in 
all-round efficiency among the eight 
batteries in the command. 

The next stage was a sudden 
and unexpected order to embark 
for China within ten days, in a 
wretched hired transport crowded 
with drafts from half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent corps. The voyage was 
tedious and trying, and was di- 
versified by bad weather and alter- 
nations of heat and cold, and m 
young soldiers suffered deplorably 
not only from sea-sickness, but 
from a severe outbreak of measles. 
Here was my opportunity, seconded 
by my excellent officers, for gain- 
ing their confidence and goodwill 
by exertions for their comfort. 
The readiness with which they re- 
sponded was striking. The rowdy 
drafts—over whom, of course, I 
had no authority—defied the ship’s 
regulations ; looted the spirit-room 
—in process of which one of their 
number drank raw rum from the 
barrel until he was out of breath, 
and then dropped down dead ; and 
sent the women into hysterics by 
proclaiming an intention to blow 
up the “whole blooming cargo.” 
My men, resisting the example, 
behaved with the demeanour of 
gentlemen and the docility of Japs. 
A week prior to our arrival in port 
I addressed them in terms of ap- 
proval at their altered and excel- 
lent behaviour, but I was unable 
to proceed beyond a few sentences 
by reason of the outburst of en- 
thusiastic cheering, which my 
angriest reproofs at such an ir- 
regular proceeding failed to entire- 
ly suppress. A fortnight later, 
when we had landed at Hong- 
Kong, a detail, too trivial to be 
explained, put the whole battery 
in the sulks: former experience 
of disciplinary repression, recent 
declarations of gratitude, were cast 
to the winds through a pin-prick 
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of inconvenience, and it was 
necessary to exercise careful tact 
and anxious effort to prevent a 
relapse into general ill-discipline. 
“Then your system was rotten,” 
possibly observes the sour martinet. 
My system was nothing of the 
sort. The rottenness consisted in 
the compulsion to which I was 
subjected of fighting against the 
faults and follies of riotous young 
soldiers with a halter round my 
neck, ready to strangle me should 
a dozen stupid miscreants com- 
bine to shout forth to the public 
the indisputable fact that my 
judgment had not been perfect, 
and my disposition not faultless. 
I may add that a strange muta- 
bility of fortune brought these 
identical men, fashioned by time 
and service into worthy and mature 
soldiers, once more under my com- 
mand at a foreign station with 
other associated batteries. Forth- 
with they came to loggerheads 
with these latter by their malicious 
insistence on my special predilec- 
tion for the old battery which a 
few years before had been within 
a hair’s-breadth of blasting their 
major’s professional career. 
While predicting _ probable 
changes, I will also venture to 
predict the improbability of a 
change in one fundamental prin- 
ciple which well-meaning but ill- 
judging outsiders urge at con- 
stantly recurring intervals — the 
assimilation of English officers to 
those of foreign countries. A 
tendency to a servile imitation in 
trumpery details has frequently 
made itself evident. In 1855 the 
French army behaved gallantly 
in the Crimea, and the English 
became enamoured with peg-top 
trousers. In 1859 they won the 
battle of Solferino, and we imme- 
diately copied their cheese-cutting 
peaks for our forage-caps. In 
1870 the Prussians were victorious 
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at Sedan, and we lost no time in 
changing our former hand-salute 
—which may be traced to the 
metaphor of shading the eyes 
against the brightness of an illus- 
trious superior—to a gesture with 
the flat of the hand suggestive of 
a boy’s contempt for his school- 
master. Foreign officers disport 
themselves at the opera, in beer- 
houses, and sometimes when they 
ride their so-called steeple-chases, 
in all the panoply of gaudy uni- 
form; and English officers ‘are 
denounced for their custom of 
wearing plain clothes when difti- 
dent of pursuing social avocations 
with their identity placarded on 
their backs. I once had occasion 
to remark to an officer in Berlin, 
“No consideration would induce 
me, habitually and voluntarily, to 
stroll up and down St James’s 
Street in full uniform on summer 
afternoons—except, indeed, on the 
occasion of a levee. Were I to 
have recourse to such a proceed- 
ing, undoubtedly I should incur 
contemptuous chaff from my 
brother officers, and a _ semi- 
private note from a Horse-Guards 
official requesting me to discon- 
tinue the practice.” My Prussian 
acquaintance racked his brains— 
is probably still racking his brains 
—in perplexity at my statement. 
“Does your uniform carry obloquy 
with it? Are you ashamed of 
it?” was his bewildered inquiry. 
Would that I had been able to 
communicate to him two subse- 
quent experiences. In 188- I 
was very sharply reprimanded for 
appearing in uniform during some 
Aldershot “ minor tactics,” where- 
as all the other staff-officers were 
in plain clothes. Of course the 
motive for the restriction was to 
distinguish the lookers-on from the 
combatants, On another occasion, 
during the progress of autumn 
manceuvres, I recollect seeing a 
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highly distinguished general officer 
walking up and down, gnawing his 
moustache, shaking his fist, and 
raging like an angry tiger, because 
the then adjutant-general of the 
Horse Guards had issued to him a 
positive prohibition against wear- 
ing his uniform during his amateur 
attendance on the operations. 

On the other hand, many think 
—and a few dare give utterance to 
their thoughts—that this shirking 
of wearing uniform has grown toa 
pitch which savours of affectation. 
There are signs that officers will 
shortly be coerced into a more 
sensible middle course. 

Discussing abroad the features 
of respective armies with a foreign 
officer, who owed in some measure 
his confidential hilarity to the ef- 
fects of champagne, I inquired, 
‘Are those who hold the grade 





of regarded as ‘ gentlemen’ 
in your service?” “Sir,” he an- 
swered, loftily, ‘every officer 


holding his Majesty’s commis- 
sion ” “Yes, yes,” I inter- 
rupted, “in theory of course; 
but tell me, confidentially, is this 
the case in practice?” His high 
mightiness thereupon indulged in 
such an amount of what Captain 
Marryat’s “Peter Simple” calls 
grandiloquent flapdoodle — and 
which O’Brien defines as the stuff 
on which they feed fools—that I 
hastily ate up my words in dread 
of the local “Court of Honour” to 
which my observation might be 
referred. After all, foreigners 
have no equivalent for our term 
“gentleman,” which need not be 
merged in that of “officer,” inas- 
much as, ceteris paribus, the higher 
the gentleman the better the officer. 
“‘T wish, sir,” said an ex-sergeant- 
major to me, “that officers more 
fully realised the influence by 
daily - life example which they 
exercise over their men. Their 
dispositions, their habits, their 
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conversation, are constant topics 
imported into the barrack-room 
by sergeants, servants, and mess- 
waiters, Their most secret trans- 
actions, creditable or otherwise, 
leak out with an accuracy of 
detail which you little suspect.” 
The fashion of good and evil among 
the officers is invariaby adopted as 
the fashion of good and evil among 
the privates. ‘Stop that swearing, 
men,” was the order to some gun- 
ners who were indignantly address- 
ing a recalcitrant heavy gun, 
always designated “she,” in terms 
appropriate to a drunken coster- 
monger casting imputations on a 
female denizen of Whitechapel ; 
and this elicited the confidential 
remark of another sergeant-major : 
“Some batteries always swear, 
some never; it depends entirely 
on fashion. If the officers curse, 
the non-commissioned officers will 
curse likewise, and the gunners will 
curse worst of all.” 

With regard to impending 
changes affecting the private 
soldier, it is very improbable that 
any material increase of pay will 
be proposed ; and many command- 
ing officers are of opinion that this 
is not necessary in view of the 
comfortable balance of pocket- 
money now at the disposal of the 
prudent and well-conducted. But 
we may expect that henceforth his 
nominal pay will be identical with 
his actual receipts, of course with 
the proviso that he must make 
good damages and the cost of 
optional extras. The system of 
giving with one hand and taking 
away with the other, caused by 
compulsory stoppages for groceries, 
washing, d&c., will be abandoned as 
impressing the recipient with the 
idea that he has been “done.” If 
8d. a-day be the nominal rate, 8d. 
a-day he will receive, a sum by 
no means equivalent in the mind 
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of the private soldier to ls. 2d. 
minus 6d. 

The present meat ration is often 
pronounced insuflicient. No doubt 
a slice of 12 ounces uncooked, plus 
4 ounces of bone, would be scanty 
for the separate dinner of one 
man, but a considerable advan- 
tage is gained by aggregating hun- 
dreds of three-quarter-pounds; and 
with the recent spur applied to 
economical cooking, and with the 
utilisation of much which has 
hitherto been treated as waste, no 
private soldier need be hungry, 
unless he is a fool or a glutton. 

Of late years many measures of 
detail have been adopted which 
have materially reduced the temp- 
tations besetting soldiers to excess 
in drinking, such as the abolition 
of beer-money ; of the provision of 
the daily pint, whether the recipi- 
ent cared to drink it or not; and 
of the issue of grog during sea- 
voyages, which, Lord Wolseley ob- 
serves, taught every man who had 
been on board ship a certain time 
to become a confirmed dram- 
drinker. I remember that in the 
old days a “ tot” of rum was served 
out, under the supervision of an 
officer, to each man daily, and the 
surplus in the tub, unfit for keep- 
ing, was poured into the sea, At 
such a heartrending sight, there 
arose a wail of sorrow in evidence 
of the love they bore for the 
liquor. Above all, the canteens 
have been restricted from selling 
liquor until a late hour in the day. 
All this has checked the thrusting 
of the demon, intemperance, under 
the men’s noses, without the tyran- 
nical legislation which is often 
pernicious, habitually unsuccessful, 
and invariably repugnant to all 
but the bigots who mean well and 
only do ill, and who seek to con- 
vert the virtue of moderation into 
a vice. But commanding officers 
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find frequent opportunities of cir- 
cumventing the frailty of their 
men’s inclinations with the full 
approval of the men themselves. 
For instance, during a Cape sum- 
mer, when the heat was of a tropi- 
cal nature, the men under my 
command were employed in the 
formidable labour of mounting 
several 23-ton guns in forts some 
distance from barracks. They had 
been wont, on their return, to 
rush to the canteen in a body, and 
to pour gallons of beer down their 
parched throats. At last I took 
measures for the supply to each 
fatigue-party of a bag of oatmeal 
with a due proportion of sugar, 
which was emptied into a large vat 
of cool water close to the scene of 
their work. It was eyed at first 
by the men with silent sour con- 
tempt, but eventually it was eager- 
ly drunk in small quantities at fre- 
quent intervals. It effectually 
quenched their thirst; it afforded 
a singular amount of support ; and 
the canteen beer-takings dropped 
with a run to their normal figures. 
The prohibition of the sale of 
spirits, as distinguished from beer, 
in the canteens, is a restriction of 
vital importance, but is sometimes 
dodged by the sergeants’ messes, 
where spirits are not taboo. When 
inspecting their accounts, I noticed 
the consumption of a suspiciously 
large quantity of whisky, and with 
a view to clearing up the mystery, 
I gave orders that each separate 
purchase should be entered in the 
day-book, instead of being paid for 
over the counter. Remonstrances 
from the sergeants on the score 
that their pride was wounded. 
“Rubbish!” was my reply ; “ you 
are only subjected to the same 
procedure applied to myself and 
every one of your officers whenever 
we call for even a glass of sherry.” 
Down dropped the sale of spirits 
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as by magic, and in due course I 
ascertained that under the former 
system several members had been 
in the habit of purchasing, osten- 
sibly for their own use, so many 
bottles of whisky that, had they 
themselves consumed it, they would 
long ago have been in a chronic 
state of delirium tremens. The 
inference is obvious. 

The condition of the married 
families has been materially im- 
proved, while the precautions 
against improvident marriages 
have been subjected to additional 
restrictions, which we may expect 
will be still further extended. It 
is extremely difficult to make ade- 
quate provision for creditable and 
moderately comfortable homes for 
the wives of the privates, and it 
may be argued that with our short 
service there is no hardship in re- 
quiring the men to defer, as a rule, 
marriage until they are twenty- 
five years of age, and have left 
the army. 

The advantages held in the most 
valued repute, both by soldiers in 
esse as well as in posse, are the 
improved prospects of subsequent 
employment in public or in Gov- 
ernment offices, concerning which 
our administrators have expressed 
much solicitude in words, which 
will doubtless in course of time be 
justified by deeds. Enlistment will 
then be regarded by the population 
at large not merely as an enter- 
prise, respectable indeed, and bene- 
ficial for a few years, but further- 
more as an opening for positions 
of comfort and competence. 

“ After all, soldiers are, I sup- 
pose, pretty much like other men,” 
would be the natural remark of 
those who have not spent the best 
part of their lives in the army. 
On the other hand, “Soldiers are 
queer fellows,” is the observation 
which generally winds up a con- 
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versation amongst experienced 
officers pondering in consultation 
over measures for the promotion 
of their welfare or the repression 
of their defects. It is certain 
that in many respects they cannot 
be in the least like other men, 
because their lives are attended 
with many exceptional features 
which have modified the original 
stamp of nature. The English 
soldier on enlistment is suddenly 
lifted into a higher sphere entirely 
at variance with his former modes 
of life and habits of thought. 
He is free from his previous 
sordid cares of providing for his 
daily bread, and from the anxie- 
ties entailed by sickness, injustice, 
and the mutability of civilian 
callings. Organised regularity in- 
stead of haphazard disorder ; self- 
respect applied both to his dress 
and his demeanour ; the develop- 
ment of his intellectual faculties 
through travel about this won- 
derful world ; reverence for, and 
pride in, his officers, his regiment, 
his profession; the spur to dis- 
tinction ; and, above all, constant 
association with education and re- 
finement beyond his former ex- 
perience,—all are grafted on him ; 
and though the graft habitually 
strikes root and habitually bears 
the best fruit, not only must there 
be occasional failures, but incon- 
sistent offshoots will sometimes 
sprout forth. His very excellen- 
ces will be attended by anomalous 
defects, his very virtues by un- 
looked-for vices. He has been 
rendered a fine fellow—he has 
also become a queer fellow. 

And his officers? Perhaps they, 
too, differ in many respects from 
their civilian compeers. The ac- 
quisition of a certain quantity of 
£ s. d. constitutes the sole object 
of many non-military professions, 
and is of paramount importance 
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in all; the sovereigns are swept 
together, and the transaction is 
terminated. In the military pro- 
fession the case is far otherwise, 
“Say, mister, how many dollars 
might you be making a-year by 
that soldiering trade of yours in 
which you can scarcely call your 
life your own?” asked an American 
adventurer of an English officer in 
China. “Why, deducting my 
pension, which I could at any time 
claim, and the extra family ex- 
penses entailed by my being so 
far from home, I do not suppose I 
am above £80 a-year the richer.” 
“‘ What on airth makes you do it?” 
was the further query, which was 
met by the reply, ‘‘ Because I so 
love the profession.” The Yankee 
stared at his companion — who, 
according to the logic of prosaic 
facts and hard figures, had become 
a slave, and was rewarded with 
pauper pay — with the interest 
similar to that with which an 
entomologist would scrutinise a 
curious beetle. ‘* Come out 10,000 
miles from England at your time 
of life, to this beastly climate, this 
beastly country, and these beastly 
Chinese, all for £80 a-year! Wal, 
sir, you aire a w-o-n-derful critter.” 

An officer’s success and happi- 
ness, measured by a money stan- 
dard, would give but a pitiful 
result indeed. Under fortunate 
circumstances his emoluments may 
be just sufficient for competence: 
it would be a chimera to imagine 
that his utmost efforts will secure 
for him a tithe of the income 
which would be assured for him 
by equal labour, self-denial, and 
ability applied to commercial 
pursuits. 

Officers also differ from civilians 
in being willing to face not only 
poverty and privation, sickness 
and danger, but the wrench of 
postponing their dearest family 
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affections to the call of duty. 
Willing—nay, far more than will- 
ing—a true old soldier-officer, if 
his career has been unblotted 
though unsuccessful, will feel so 
enamoured of his profession that 
he will declare to himself that 
were he again called on to choose 
a career, he would again do 
likewise. 


In concluding my three papers 
on the past, the present, and the 
future of our officers and private 
soldiers, I beg to suggest for the 
consideration of the public the 
difficulties which beset the wisest 
of new administrators whose 
hearts are set on improvements in 
some defective old system hal- 
lowed by time, fraught with a 
thousand convenient vices, and 
vested with the same nature of 
reverence which has prompted 
savages to build a roof over the 
wonderful sundial-god given to 
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them. A generous latitude of 
action and margin of time must 
be conceded to reformers who are 
frequently required to override 
the tyranny of custom and to 
defeat the intrepidity of error; 
to mend the mischief of predeces-’ 
sors who have persistently refused 
all counsel and yet have been un- 
able to guide; to withstand the 
spite of the unworthy, whose 
nature it is to cling to selfish in- 
terests. Public servants entering 
fresh into office under these cir- 
cumstances, when dealing with 
some manifest evil apparently 
susceptible of an easy remedy, are 
sometimes confronted with the 
resentment of a culpable party, 
which turns and rends them with 
such a ferocity that the reformers 
discover that instead of chasing a 
deer, as they had supposed, they 
have been hunting a tiger. 
Henry KNOottys, 
Col. h.p., R.A. 
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A Wolf-Battue in Podolia. 


A WOLF-BATTUE IN PODOLIA. 


TaRAN-TARA! taran-tara! “Hang 
that bugle!” I exclaimed, after 
vainly trying for the last hour to 
sleep. “There is nothing for it 
but to get up.” 

This was at seven in the morn- 
ing; and as I had only been able 
to leave our hospitable entertainer 
four hours previously, and, more- 
over, knew the start was fixed 
for ten, my maledictions on the 
bugle were, I think, excusable. 
Put a Polish huntsman in posses- 
sion of a bugle, he treats it as a 
child does a new toy, trying its 
notes in season and out of season ; 
and there he had been parading 
for an hour under our windows, 
blowing the confounded thing. 

Such an uninviting morning— 
dark, dreary, and cold, the sky 
leaden, the ground covered with 
snow, relieved only by a line of 
sombre black pines on the near 
horizon, a few flakes of fine snow, 
too, falling, which augured ill for 
the weather later on. Altogether 
not a nice day on which to stand 
motionless behind a tree, waiting, 
perhaps in vain, for a wolf or other 
game to come within gunshot. It 
was, however, hopeless to woo 
sleep any more with that bugle 
sounding below, so I was soon 
doing justice to a substantial 
breakfast. 

The place was a large Polish 
country -house in Podolia, South 
Russia. The occasion, a wolf- 
battue on a large scale. Other 
guests soon began to drop in to 
breakfast. When all had finished, 
our respective posts were chosen 
by lot, the trees having been 
numbered some days before, to 
avoid disturbing the game too 
near the day of the battue. 

The start was then effected at 





the appointed hour. Our party of 
forty-eight were all Poles, with 
the exception of myself, a French 
tutor in our host’s family, and the 
inevitable Russian chief officer 
of police of the district, without 
whose presence the gathering and 
battue would have been illegal. 
Polish gentlemen in Podolia have, 
since the last rising in 1863, been 
hemmed in by so many restrictive 
iaws, and subjected to so many 
disabilities, that it would be al- 
most impossible for them to live 
on their estates were the police 
to insist on the strict execution of 
the laws; nor would the officials 
themselves have a happy time of 
it. They are isolated among a 
Polish population, far from any 
Russians except the police under 
them, and are very ill paid, so 
they too would fare badly unless 
a modus vivendi were established 
with the Polish gentry. To the 
credit of both sides, it is, I believe, 
a fact that no money bribe ever 
passes directly between them ; but 
the Poles have many ways of 
rendering life more pleasant to 
the solitary official. Presents of 
game, fruit, and wine, and loans 
of skilled labour, which in many 
large districts is only found among 
the employés on the estates, are 
considered legitimate offerings of 
goodwill. It is also a recognised 
thing at Polish houses that these 
officials are, if possible, to be 
allowed to win at cards. They 
cannot but enjoy, too, the various 
charming gatherings to which they 
are invited ; for such is the innate 
courtesy of a Polish gentleman, 
that I never saw the slightest 
indication that these representa- 
tives of a hated Government were 
not honoured guests. While, there- 
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fore, zealously on the watch for 
any dangerous symptoms of dis- 
affection, the police sensibly ignore 
slight infractions of the repressive 
laws, such as the possession of 
guns which they know are for 
bona-fide sporting purposes. This 
officer, for instance, showed me 
his official report on this battue, in 
which, after mentioning by name 
those few present who had Gov- 
ernment permission to own guns, 
he added, “As the destruction of 
wolves is a praiseworthy object, 
and one much desired by the Im- 
perial Government, I lent guns to 
the others.” Truly he must have 
had a goodly arsenal ! 

The sight at the start was pic- 
turesque, and to an Englishman 
most peculiar. Far down the 
avenue, and on the broad sweep 
in front of the house, were drawn 
up carriages of every description. 
These included the large open 
brake, holding twenty people, and 
drawn by eight horses, which were 
harnessed in the following manner : 
Four wheelers abreast, then two 
before them—these six driven in 
hand—then two leaders, the near 
one ridden by a postilion. There 
were similar but smaller brakes 
with four or six horses; the ordi- 
nary troika with three horses 
abreast ; the same with a pair of 
horses ; our hostess’s London-built 
victoria with a pair of thorough- 
breds ; and the bachelor’s cabriolet 
with one powerful horse. There 
were also a few cavaliers, each 
with an attendant holding a couple 
of hounds of a cross breed be- 
tween a greyhound and wolf-hound. 
Finally, there was my musical 
enemy the huntsman, with his 
whips and attendants, and a pack 
of fifty-two fox-hounds to help the 
beaters in driving the wood. He, 
with his bugle, hounds, and at- 
tendants, preceded us, and after a 
drive of ten miles over an undulat- 
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ing plain, and through a wood a 
mile long, we arrived at the forest 
where the sport was to begin. 

Here again the sight was extra- 
ordinary to one whose experience 
of cover-shooting had been mainly 
in England. Outside the wood was 
drawn up a small army in three 
divisions, who, on our approach, 
shouldered as one man what at 
first sight looked like guns, but 
which turned out to be thick sticks. 
On my inquiring who they were, 
our host answered that they were 
our beaters. ‘Our beaters!” said 
I; “why, I thought the men with 
the huntsman were the beaters.” 
**Oh,” laughed he, “those are only 
the officers of what you call the 
army.” I bowed low with some 
awe, saying, ‘“ Mais, Monseigneur, 
cest une chasse royale.” The 
personnel consisted of one Grand 
Veneur, or chief huntsman, 29 
whips, of whom 4 were mounted, 
702 beaters, and 480 rabatteurs or 
stops, answering to the few men 
or boys we in England send to the 
end of a cover to hit the trees and 
keep the game from breaking cover 
—in all 1212 men. Each man 
was given a glass of whisky and a 
piece of black bread, which they 
ate squatting on the ground. For 
the few who did not drink whisky 
there was a large caldron of hot tea. 
These men were all peasantry on the 
estate, and they gladly give their 
services on such an occasion, wolves 
and foxes being most destructive to 
their flocks and poultry. 

When they had finished their 
frugal meal they went forward to 
the end of the wood, and we took 
up our appointed places in it. 
This was about two miles long by 
one and a half broad, narrowing 
at the two ends to half a mile. 
The northern end, and each side 
for three-quarters of a mile, were 
enclosed in strong netting, and the 
shooters were posted at intervals 
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across the wood, between the points 
where the netting began on each 
side. The beaters entered at the 
south end, the stops lining the out- 
side to prevent game escaping. As 
soon as the beaters had entered, 
the bugle, for once a welcome 
sound, was heard. This was the 
signal for fur coats and gloves to 
be discarded, and for cigarettes to 
be thrown away. 

Soon the fun began, and a con- 
tinuous fusilade ensued. Hares 
were the first to appear, but they 
were let alone for the present. 
Then came foxes, for not shoot- 
ing which I was subsequently, 
perhaps deservedly, chaffed by 
my companions — foxes being 
there really, what in England they 
are theoretically, vermin. One 
beauty stared me in the face for 
half a minute. I could no more 
have shot it than I could have shot 
a squirrel. I was less squeamish 
later, knowing they really wanted 
them to be destroyed. 

Presently I saw, coming straight 
to me, what I knew from the 
shaking of the bushes must be a 
strong animal. I carefully fol- 
lowed the movement, prepared to 
shoot when he should come into 
the open, but to my disgust it 
turned out to be one of the hounds. 
This occurred several times dur- 
ing the day; and in my opinion 
the hounds are useless, in fact a 
nuisance. They were not kept 
in hand at all, but followed their 
own will completely. Some would 
rush straight through the wood, 
then go back, driving the game 
the wrong way. Others would 
go full chase after a hare or deer. 
To have given utterance to this 
opinion, however, would have 


deeply wounded our host, as no 
Polish gentleman considers his 
establishment complete without 
a pack of hounds. 

After the hares and foxes came 
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deer, which afforded excellent 
sport. Just as I was thinking 
the forest held no wolves, an enor- 
mous one came “louping” along in 
an open space straight to my neigh- 
bour, stationed 50 yards to my 
left. When well within shot he 
fired both barrels. ‘ Well, that 
fellow is a duffer,” thought I, as 
the brute, unharmed, merely 
changed his course, and came along 
parallel with me at 30 yards’ dis- 
tance. When he was abreast of 
me I fired, but, alas! for my con- 
ceit, he did not even swerve a foot, 
but continued on, yet I am sure 
nearly every pellet of both barrels 
struck him. He was finally killed, 
but not till he had received the 
charge of a dozen guns. The 
amount of shot which wolves will 
carry away is wonderful. A tough 
old wolf will sometimes receive the 
fire of the whole line of sportsmen 
and escape, yet a single lucky shot 
may bring one down at 60 yards. 
I should explain that wolves in 
these drives prefer to trust to the 
chance of bad shots and their own 
thick skins, rather than to the 
hounds and beaters’ sticks; for 
when fired at they do not double 
back, but invariably make for the 
sides of the wood, thus receiving 
the fire of the line. When the 
beaters came up to us we had 
another long cold wait, while they 
went round and entered the wood 
at the netted end. This drive 
produced no result in wolves. 
Our host had remained outside 
the wood on horseback, so as to 
course and bring down with his 
unerring revolver any wolves that 
might break cover. One of the 
favourite sports of a Polish coun- 
try gentleman is to capture a wolf 
alive; and as their mode of doing 
it is probably new to many Eng- 
lishmen, I will briefly describe it. 
A wolf being driven into the open, 
the well-mounted horseman pursues 
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it, armed only with a long whip 
and some rope. The wolf after 
a time tries to take rest, but the 
rider forces it on with his whip, 
till, after repeated attempts at 
rest, it sinks exhausted. The rider 
then springs from his horse, jumps 
astride the wolf, and holding it by 
the ears, secures it with the rope. 
Most men require the assistance of 
a mounted companion, who ties the 
wolf while the other holds its ears 
with both hands, and in this way 
the capture is comparatively easy ; 
but to do it single-handed is a diffi- 
cult feat. Nasty bites and even 
dangerous wounds result, should 
the hunter have miscalculated the 
strength of the animal. No one, 
however, is considered a perfect 
sportsman till he has done this, 
yet many never succeed. Of the 
large party assembled, only our 
host, two of his stalwart brothers, 
and one other man, had obtained 
this blue ribbon of Polish sport. 

The wolf-drive over, we had 
lunch round a roaring fire, and 
glad I was to get within its re- 
vivifying influence. I had for 
some time been gradually freez- 
ing, and felt that were I to remain 
motionless much longer I should 
become as stiff as my tree. 

Our game was then spread before 
us. It consisted of eight wolves, 
besides many deer and foxes. The 
small number of wolves killed will 
appear a rather poor result of the 
labours of such a mighty host, and 
indeed it was much below the aver- 
age, fifty having sometimes been 
killed in that wood in a drive; 
but for some reason, which I for- 
get, our host had warned us that 
possibly the forest might not hold 
a single wolf. As, however, it is 
computed that each wolf in its 
passage through a district kills 
six calves and thirty sheep, and 
that foxes cause equal devastation 
in the farmyards, it will be seen 
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that our battue effected some good. 
I don’t think one wolf escaped. 
Indeed the object of the battue 
was to destroy the whole pack. 

Lunch over, we had a hare-drive, 
at which I felt more at home, and 
retrieved my sporting reputation, 
somewhat damaged by my failure 
to kill a wolf. I must admit, 
however, that I had a better chance 
than the others, being the only one 
provided with suitable cartridges. 
We also tried a swamp for wild 
boar, but without success, and 
darkness then coming on we started 
homewards. 

The country, which had looked 
very unlovely by day, assumed a 
new and most lovely form as we 
drove through the wood half-way. 
There had been some heavy rain 
the previous day, followed by 
slight snow, fog, and frost. The 
upper parts of the boughs were 
thus pure white, the snow standing 
out from the small branches and 
twigs in feathery wreaths and stars, 
while the under surfaces were en- 
crusted and sparkling with icy 
crystals, and every fir-needle had 
its pendent diamond-drop. As the 
bright light from our torches flash- 
ed on the frosted snow and ice, the 
effect was fairy-like and lovely in 
the extreme. The forest above 
appeared a maze of white network, 
embroidered with myriads of dia- 
monds, rubies, opals, and topazes. 

When we left this vision of 
beauty the drive was indeed dreary, 
rendered the more so by our falling 
in with a snow-blizzard which 
caused us to lose the track. We 
knew that happily we were near 
the house, so we prudently re- 
mained still, and soon heard the 
big bell which is always rung dur- 
ing these storms. This guided us 
safely to the house, and glad we 
were of its shelter and warmth. 
An idea of the size and style of the 
house and stables may be gathered 
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from the fact that the house party 
numbered 74, that 200 horses were 
stabled, and that at the ball which 
followed, five drawing-rooms en 
suite were thrown open. 

I have never met anywhere 
greater hospitality and more genu- 
ine kindness and bonne camaraderie 
than among the Poles, and my 
visits to them will ever remain a 
most pleasant memory to me. 

I was perforce detained here by 
a snow-blizzard, during which no 
sane man would start on a journey. 
These Russian snow-blizzards are 
terrible manifestations of Nature’s 
wrath, and annually cause much 
loss of life throughout Russia. I 
do not know if the Canadian bliz- 
zards assume the same form. In 
Russia the essential feature of a 
real blizzard is its cyclonic nature, 
so that the wind is no guide to 
you, blowing as it does from all 
points of the compass, and whirl- 
ing the snow round and round. 
The clouds of snow are so thick 
that you cannot see a yard before 
you; and it is not so much the 
descending snow which overpowers 
you (indeed, I believe a blizzard 
can occur without snow falling at 
the time), as the snow driven along 
and upward from the ground. This 
is as fine as dust, and penetrates 
everywhere, through your clothing, 
into your ears, nostrils, and eyes, 
almost blinding you, and, driven 
by the fierce icy blast, stings like 
so many needles, The best chance 
of escape, and that a poor one at 
times, is to trust to the instinct of 
your horses; but even they can- 
not, in a severe blizzard, face the 
storm of cutting snow, and con- 
tinually turn round, thus getting 
bewildered. Those who may have 
ridden on dark nights along danger- 
ous places where a single false step 
would be fatal, know how they 
can trust to the marvellous in- 
stinct, or it may be eyesight, of 
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the horse ; but in a severe blizzard 
his instinct seems benumbed, and 
he is little less helpless than a 
man. Sometimes these storms 
last for many hours, even for 
days, then woe betide the traveller 
caught in one! 

Many may remember an awful 
story told during the Crimean war 
of a whole Russian regiment being 
thus lost. General Todleben told 
me this was an exaggeration, but 
that the truth was sufficiently ap- 
palling. The real fact was that a 
battalion of 300 men were caught 
in such a storm while marching 
from Odessa to Nicolaieff, and all 
perished except four, who jumped 
on a sleigh galloping through their 
midst ; and this happened although 
succour was sent on the arrival of 
the sleigh at Odessa, distant only 
ten miles. In this case the storm 
had begun with rain, and the men’s 
clothes were frozen on them, so 
they succumbed sooner than they 
would otherwise have done, the 
storm not being an exceptionally 
severe one. 

An English engineer told me 
that, when making a railway in 
the country, he was overtaken by 
a blizzard when not more than 300 
yards from his house. Although 
he was a man of magnificent phy- 
sique and great endurance, and 
knew every foot of the district, 
yet he was two hours in getting 
to his house. He only reached it 
at all through providentially fall- 


ing into a ditch he had himself gm 


cut, and which led straight to his 
door, but he was never again the 
same man physically. 

Peasants living in lonely places 
have frequently been overpowered 
and found dead within a few yards 
of their houses. Of late years 
the church bells of the scattered 
villages in South Russia have been 
rung during these storms, and have 
saved many lives. 
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I myself was only in one of 
these severe blizzards, and your 
readers will perhaps bear with me 
if I relate my personal experience 
of it. This was on the occasion of 
another battue in South Russia, 
When our party of six Englishmen 
left the train at the station whence 
we were to drive to our friend’s 
house, there were symptoms of 
snow, but it was too early in the 
season for a blizzard to be thought 
possible. As the distance to drive 
was only five miles over a good 
level road, we started without any 
hesitation, and did not even take 
the precaution to get a meal at the 
station, thinking we should do the 
drive in half an hour. When we 
left the station at 4.30 the first 
snow of the season began to fall, 
but it did not cause us the slightest 
uneasiness, as it appeared to be 
merely an ordinary snowstorm, and 
we galloped on at a great pace; but 
when we had gone three miles, the 
fury of the blizzard suddenly burst 
on us in a wild whirlwind of snow. 
The horses turned round and round, 
and in a few minutes the drivers 
said they had lost the track. We 
got out and made some fruitless 
attempts to find the road by going 
back on the carriage-tracks, but 
the whirling snow had obliterated 
them almost instantly. It was 
then decided to abandon the car- 
riage in which some of our party 
and the luggage had been placed, 
to pile the luggage into the other 
carriage, and to harness to it all 
the horses, our party to walk and 
ride in turn. 

What a fearful night march 
ensued! The hurricane blasts 
battered us, the icy cold benumbed 
us, ill-clad, ill-shod, fasting, al- 
together unprepared for such a 
storm. The sharp fiercely driven 
snow - points pained and almost 
blinded us, the prolonged trudge 
exhausted us, worn out by toil, 
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constantly falling into drifts from 
which we each time rose with in- 
creasing difficulty. The frequent 
stoppages when, in pitch darkness, 
we attempted with frozen hands 
to adjust the harness, still more 
benumbed us. Then again the 
poor Russian peasants with us 
kept loudly bemoaning their fate, 
saying we should all be dead before 
morning. They would try to lag 
behind, and wanted to give in, 
lie down, and pray. We English, 
while equally knowing that it was 
an occasion for prayer, thought we 
should be more worthy of having 
our prayers answered if we used 
for our preservation such powers 
mental and physical as had been 
granted to us. There may indeed 
have been moments when the evil 
temptation also came to some of us 
to abandon the struggle; and here I 
must admit that the one among us 
who by his cheeriness, calm cour- 
age, aid to the failing, and fertility 
of resource most inspired us with 
hope when we began to despond, 
and to whose guidance we mainly 
owed our lives, had a large admix- 
ture of Polish blood in his veins. 
Even he, however, admitted, when 
we were safe, that his only hope 
throughout had been that we were 
by chance going in the right direc- 
tion. The constant hand-to-hand 
struggles with our horses, which 
literally cowered before the blasts, 
endeavouring to avoid them by 
turning round, probably were bene- 
ficial, as tending to keep up our 
circulation. 

We all knew that our host would 
do his utmost to aid us, and at 
short intervals we fired guns to 
guide the relief- party to us. 
“ Hark! a gun,” cried I with joy, 
roused from my lethargy, as I 
thought I heard a sound distinct 
from that of the howling wind. 
Alas! no one else had heard it. 
Hardly able to endure my disap- 
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pointment, I urged them to fire 
all together again in a minute, 
saying that as I had been alone 
ahead of the carriage, they could 
not perhaps hear so distinctly as 
I. They fired, and oh! what 
sweetest of music followed in the 
unmistakable sound of an answer- 
ing gun close tous! Such a few- 
de-joie of guns followed, and in a 
few minutes the relief-party was 
with us, bringing restoratives and 
furs. They had come in a row 
with torches, spread over half a 
mile of country, each keeping 
within hail of his neighbour, and 
dropping at intervals, within shout- 
ing distance of each other, pickets 
to maintain communication with 
the house. The torches they car- 
ried partake also of the nature of 
stoves, being large, round, and 
deep wire-baskets slung at the 
end of poles, and filled with light 
resinous balls, which are easily lit, 
and of which a supply is carried 
in a sack, They throw out con- 
siderable heat, which was neces- 
sary to keep the stationary pickets 
alive. 
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Most providentially we had stag- 
gered on somewhat in the right 
direction, and, when found, were 
not more than half a mile from 
the track, nor a mile from the 
house; yet we must have made 
many detours, as we had kept 
moving the whole time, but had 
only advanced one mile in five 
hours, having lost the track before 
five o’clock, and it being ten when 
we were relieved. We were ac- 
tually then going away from the 
house. The relief-party arrived 
just in time for one of us, as that 
fatal sleep, the result of extreme 
cold and exhaustion, had begun to 
take its fell hold on him, and it 
was only with great difficulty he 
had been roused to walk when last 
it had been his turn to leave the 
carriage. 

I would mention, in conclusion, 
as some slight consolation to any 
who may have lost those dear to 
them through exposure to cold, 
that when that sleep has once got 
possession of them, I believe the 
remainder to be painless. 

G. E. STANLEY. 
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THE STORY OF THE STRANGE CHANCE MINE. 


did not look particularly clever.” 


I.—THE HONOUR AND GLORY OF THE HOUSE. 


I BELONG to the House, and I 
glory in it, and in belonging to it. 

To what House? Not—to the 
House of Commons, which gen- 
erally arrogates to itself in public 
that special designation, but which 
endlessly occupies the time of the 
country in pulling down what it 
has built up, and in building up 
again what it has pulled down. 
Not—to the House of Lords, which 
lately has been somewhat insistent- 
ly, and even ostentatiously, letting 
the other House understand that 
after all it is the House, and intends 
to continue so. Not—to any of the 
great Houses, so-called, of this con- 
tinent, of Guelph, Hohenzollern, 
Romanoff, Hapsburg, Bourbon, or 
Savoy ; or, ranging further afield, 
to the House of the Son of Heaven, 
or of the Lord of the Rising Sun. 
Not, certainly not—to the lesser 
Houses of princes or nobles of 
Europe or of Asia. Not—even to 
the mighty financial Houses, the 
real rulers of the earth, though of 
them I speak with more respect, 
for they belong to Us, and, in 
truth, their glory and honour and 
power are only a part of Ovrs. 
No! I belong to tHE Hovssz, the 
House of Houses, the Stock Ex- 
change of London, which is the 
centre, the true omphalos, of the 
world, by whose utterances, sent 
forth with no Delphic ambiguity, 
kings reign and peace and war are 
made. 

When the great writer appears 
who has the brain to comprehend 
and the heart to dare tell its story, 
what a story that will be! For 


this House is the Golden Heart 








of England, and of more than 
of England even—it is the Golden 
Heart of the world. Lord Beacons- 
field, who should have been a 
prince of our House, but who 
chose the smaller destiny of ruling 
the greatest empire of history (as 
those who are not of Us call 
it), said many wise things, but 
none wiser than this. People— 
what do people outside the House 
know ’—had been talking gloomily 
of Russia threatening the frontiers 
of India by ‘its advances, “in the 
interests of civilisation ”—like our 
own, towards the Hindoo Koosh ; 
and he rebuked these babblers by 
simply saying, ‘“‘ After all, the key 
of India is here, in London.” He 
meant that the key he referred to 
lay in the House, owr House. And 
indeed there is no figure of speech 
expressive of majesty and domin- 
ion that may not be applied to our 
House. 

I daresay I should not write in 
this fashion, which might seem 
boastful were it not the bare 
truth, if I had not been carried 
completely out of myself by what 
I saw stated in a society journal 
the other day, and my own some- 
what intimate connection with 
what was there alluded to. Per- 
haps it was not so much what was 
actually said in the particular in- 
stance, as the general tone of it, 
which I found so objectionable. 
There had been some sneering re- 
marks about the South African 
market—the Kaffir Circus; how 
it was filling the pockets of a few 
adventurers and of a multitude of 
brokers. In these days we have 
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to bear with a good deal of this 
kind of wretched talk, which chiefly 
comes from those who were them- 
selves mainly responsible for the 
silly inflation. Not that in any 
case these gentry cared so much 
for the public as to help them on 
along the road to fortune, or to 
warn them back from destruction ; 
but that the spoil in the shape of 
advertisements was a goodly one, 
probably an unparalleled one. Now 
that the golden flood has ebbed 
from the printing offices, and the 
long lines of “ ads.” appear no more 
in their papers, they discover all 
of a sudden how hollow the swindle 
has been; they call the House a 
Den of Thieves, a Gambling Hell, 
into which the innocent and un- 
wary are lured to their ruin in a 
veritable Dance of Death for Dol- 
lars! What bosh! Is it any 
wonder that I, knowing what I 
know, am indignant at such stuff 
as this? But—to go back to this 
precious journal. There was one 
paragraph in it which both fixed 
my attention and raised my tem- 
per; because, as I have said, it 
happened to concern me pretty 
closely. 

It ran in this wise :— 

Last night at the Opera one of 
the best boxes was occupied by a 
gentleman and two ladies who 
literally blazed with diamonds. 
The gentleman, who is reported 
to have made a quarter of a million 
in an incredibly short space of 
time in South Africans on the 
Stock Exchange in the late unholy 
gamble, did not look particularly 
clever. The display of diamonds 
on the part of these new-rich ex- 
cited some laughter, though, per- 
haps, it would have been more 
fitting if a feeling of pity had 
been engendered instead. What 
is that old saying about “ill-gotten 
gear”? 

Comment upon the malicious 
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character of the statements made 
is needless. I fancied I knew the 
persons referred to, and I took 
some pains to find out if I was 
right. I was quite correct in my 
supposition. The party in the 
opera-box consisted of Mr Charles 
Irwin, of the well-known Strange 
Chance Mine, and two friends of 
his, a Mrs Rendall and her young 
daughter, the former being in a 
certain manner joint-owner with 
him of that amazing property. I 
may say at once that they were 
clients of mine, and their story 
forms one of the many romances 
of the House, most of which, 
however, rarely see the light of 
day. The whole paragraph was a 
libel on these excellent people, as 
you will easily judge from what 
follows. Their own immediate 
circle are well aware of the truth, 
and will read this story, should 
they happen upon it, with renewed 
sympathy for these no doubt lucky 
but deservedly fortunate South 
Africans. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to premise that I have 
thought it best to substitute fic- 
titious names in place of. those 
they bear; and that, as I can 
only here and there appear as an 
actual participant in the narrative, 
much of the detail of the story, 
which would have been deeply 
interesting, cannot be given. 
Perhaps I should state that I 
am not an imaginative man, It 
is true that I have occasionally 
taken risks in the way of business 
which have brought down upon 
me the.silent but none the less 
eloquent disapprobation of Mr 
Walters, my managing clerk, who 
has an unalterable abhorrence of 
anything he considers of a “ fancy,” 
or of an ultra-speculative, descrip- 
tion. Sometimes they have turned 
out well enough ; sometimes I have 
had my fingers burned—a sacrifice 
to the manes of the House. The 
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nearly balanced accounts of profit 
and loss on these ventures, which 
show a little bit on the bright 
side, allow Mr Walters and myself 
to continue on the best of terms. 
There is not an atom of romance 
or poetry about Walters, and it is 
impossible to suppose there ever 
will be, though, if he could look 
into the inner atmosphere of the 
House, he would see many curious 
things ; but he is dead to them all. 
I have now and again had a half- 
formed suspicion, which would 
make me uneasy if there could be 
any ground for it, that Walters 
does think I do imagine things ; 
but he is at least a witness to the 
“genuineness and authenticity” 
(shades of Paley and my Little 
Go!) of this story. Indeed, but 
for his strenuous opposition to 
what I did, I daresay there would 
be no story to tell. But I will be 
fair to Walters. For he did not 
listen, as I did, to that first part 
of the tale which impressed me so 
much ; he did not see Irwin’s pale 
face and strained eyes when he 
spoke of these mysterious moun- 
tains, and of what he found there, 
and the horror of it; of the glad 
surprise which came later on in the 
old and long-forgotten gold-fields 
beyond Tati, and then of his 
struggle with himself in what he 
called his Great Temptation. No; 
Walters could never feel, as I felt, 
the grand openness of that simple 
manly soul as it discovered itself 
to me, which determined me to 
believe, which, indeed, shamed me 
into believing, that what I heard, 
out of all ordinary experience as it 
doubtless was, was the truth and 
nothing but the truth. And this 
is the story of the man whom that 
pestilent scribbler characterised as 
“not particularly clever.” Of 
cleverness we have enough in the 
House, as we would need to have; 
but of goodness, perhaps not so 
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much as we might. Walters, I 
am almost certain, would regard 
the latter portion of this sentence 
as displaying pitiable weakness, if 
nothing worse; but let it stand. 
He would more readily agree with 
the first part, as there is a general 
idea in the House that it needs no 
teaching in respect of cleverness 
from any source whatever ; and it 
is right. 

I have every reason to remem- 
ber that grey winter afternoon 
when Walters asked me if I would 
see “a person,—a quiet persistent 
person,” he said, “on particular 
business.” Walters’ whole air in 
making this apparently innocent 
request was indescribably full of 
suspicion of the “person,” and 
menace of myself. It had been 
a somewhat trying day in the 
House, where business, like the 
Queen’s Government, must be car- 
ried on at all times, even when 
the tide of war rolls darkly around 
one; and it was probably a tacit 
resentment of Walters’ manner, 
coupled with my own sense of the 
untowardness of fate on that very 
day (what a little way we see 
ahead !), more than any better 
reason, that moved me to say I 
was disengaged, and would see the 
“person.” It was even with some 
secret satisfaction that I felt every 
muscle of Walters’ highly respect- 
able back quiver displeasure as he 
walked out of the room. Then, 
presently, enter Charles Irwin, 
and the story of the Strange 
Chance Mine, which I here tell 
for the honour and glory of the 
House, and for the confusion of 
its enemies, who are many and 
bitter. 

Contrary to his usual custom, 
Walters, whose face expressed 
hesitation, doubt, caution, and 
half-a-dozen other similar feelings, 
came in with the stranger. 

“This gentleman,” said Walters, 
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“says he has an introduction to 
you from somebody.” Walters’ 
inimitably inflected voice hinted 
much more, Walters does pre- 
sume a little on his long and faith- 
ful service, and I made a note 
to tell him so when a fit oppor- 
tunity presents itself—and I have 
the courage to do it. 

Irwin at once offered me his 
hand —an act which rather sur- 
prised me—and then a letter. My 
room is so arranged that I sit 
with my back to the windows, 
and when any one interviews me 
he has the light on his features ; 
and, while I was opening the 
letter, I took a good look at my 
visitor. I do not know that my 
scrutiny suggested anything special 
except that Walters’ phrase re- 
called itself to me,—it was the 
face of a “quiet persistent per- 
son.” There was not the high 
look of success on it — the look 
that impresses the House as 


nothing else can do—which there 
is on it to-day: something there 


was, however,— something that 
spoke of waiting, expectancy, and 
purposefulness, There was no 
suggestion of diamonds about him, 
either literally or figuratively, then, 
any more than there is now. He 
is not one of those; though he 
is not a prig, nor a Philistine, 
nor in any way an ass, but one 
who both takes and gives with 
open hand what the good gods 
send. 

The letter he had handed me 
bore the name of an old-established 
bank in Cape Town, and the sig- 
nature, at which I next looked, 
was at first strange to me. I 
glanced from it to Irwin with an 
unspoken inquiry. 

“The letter is from Mr Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Cape Town,” 
he said. “He told me that you 
would probably have forgotten 
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him, as you had had no communi- 
cation for years, but you were at 
school together at Rossal.” 

To be sure. I had indeed for- 
gotten Macdonald, but the recol- 
lection of him returned along with 
many memories of that redoubt- 
able captain of our fifteen. He 
was known as Sandy, because in 
a moment of early confidence, 
sincerely repented of later, he had 
said his sister called him that, 
and it struck us all as decidedly 
Scotch and appropriate. That 
appellation had been converted by 
the usual processes of schoolboy 
humour and inventiveness into 
Sands, White Sands, Grey Sands, 
or any other kind of sands that 
took our fancy. I had lost sight 
of Sandy in the intervening years 
—which, alas! were many. The 
letter was quite formal, merely 
stating that the bearer was Mr 
Charles Irwin, who was interested 
in a mining property in South 
Central Africa, and he had ad- 
vised him to consult me about it. 
Evidently Sandy had kept better 
track of me than I had of him, 
for he seemed to know that I was 
a member of the House, otherwise 
he would not have sent Irwin to 
me. The note went on to say that 
the writer had “‘ considerable con- 
fidence” (canny Sandy!) in Mr 
Irwin, and concluded by commend- 
ing him to my good offices. 

Now, if there was anything I 
was not interested in, it was in 
mines. No mines at any price, 
had been. my motto in the House, 
and it had been an excellent one. 
But if this man was a friend of 
Sandy Macdonald, it behoved me 
to do something for the sake of 
the old school, if for nothing else. 
Still, to handle a mine! Not if I 
knew myself. Irwin must have 
seen something of this protest in 
my face, for he said— 
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“Tf you will kindly permit me, 
I shall take up some of your time 
—if you will be so good as to hear 
me. Perhaps this is not a con- 
venient opportunity ?” 

But I had been thinking also of 
Macdonald and Rossal, and of a 
certain glorious, never-to-be-for- 
gotten charge of Sandy’s that time 
we played and licked the Midlands. 
Certainly I would be civil to the 
man. ‘Qh yes,” I said, “I am at 
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your service. There is no time 
like the present.” 

“ Tt will take an hour or two,’ 
he said. But that was more than 
I could give just then. 

“Come and dine with me to- 
night,” I said, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘ We shall have plenty of 
time after dinner. But perhaps 
you are engaged?” 

No; he was not engaged. He 
would be very happy. 


? 


II.— THE PLACE OF A SKULL. 


After dinner, at which Irwin 
appeared in an extraordinary coat 
of what, I presume, was a strictly 
colonial build of uncertain anti- 
quity, we lit our cigars; and he 
began. 

“You will pardon me,” he said, 
with some ceremony, for his man- 
ners were perfect notwithstanding 
his coat, “if I tell you my story 
in my own way. I know it will 
not have a business-like sound, but 
I can tell it only in the one way. 
I was born in England.” 

Goodness! was the ‘man going 
to give his whole history? Well, 
I prepared myself for the worst, 
but I did hope he would not be 
dull, otherwise I feared the “ sweet 
nostalgia of sleep,” as Mr Du 
Maurier calls it, would overpower 
me. No; it certainly was not 
business-like on the face of it, but 
I doubt if it would have led to 
business if it had been told 
differently. 

“T was born in England. My 
parents believed there were better 
openings in the colonies or in 
India than at home, and, from my 
earliest years, it was determined 
that I was to go to the Cape. I 
was sent out there with a small 


sum of money, but with large 


instructions to make a fortune 


quickly and return. That is the 
programme generally laid out in 
such circumstances, you know,” 
he said, with a smile. ‘‘ When I 
reached Cape Town there did not 
seem to be any person who partic- 
ularly cared to employ me, and I 
soon spent the money I had 
brought, and in the usual way— 
in sport, in gambling, drinking, 
and all the rest of it.” 

This was frank at least. 

“T was rapidly going to pieces, 
—and small pieces at that,—when 
I fell in with a man who has been 
a good deal in and out of my life. 
His name was Rendall — Jack 
Rendall everybody called him; a 
popular, sharp-witted, quick-tem- 
pered, but somewhat changeable 
fellow. He followed a nonde- 
script business—insurance, lands, 
properties of various kinds, and 
that sort of thing. He picked me 
up somehow, and his advice and his 
help saved me from utter perdi- 
tion. By his influence I obtained 
a post as schoolmaster up-country, 
which I held for some time. It 
was not exactly a good place, but 
I soon got a better in Cape Town 
itself, which I kept for several 
years. Meanwhile I had become 
careful and steady, and no longer 
spent my money foolishly. In- 
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deed I managed to lay by quite a 
fair sum, which I lodged in Mr 
Macdonald’s bank —that is how 
I came to know him,—and it went 
on growing as I kept on saving. 
Then I had a disappointment. It 
was in connection with a lady.” 

I nodded sympathetically, for I 
had been there myself. 

“She married another.” 

Quite so. I nodded again ; 
this, too, had been my own ex- 
perience, — but that is another 
story. 

“Her husband was my friend 
and benefactor, Jack Rendall.” 

Thank the Powers! The “ other 
fellow,” in my case, was not a 
friend of mine, for, as things 
turned out, I should not have 
wished any friend of mine such 
misfortune. How lucky we are 
in what we don’t get! 

‘“‘T had seen Rendall from time 
to time, and he was a conspic- 
uous figure everywhere in colonial 
society. He was the best of com- 
pany and took with everybody ; 


at any rate he took with her. I 
envied him, of course; and there 
were moments of rage when I 
hated him with all my heart, and 
on such occasions what he had 
done for me only made me the 


more furious. Time passed on; 
the Rendalls left Cape Town for 
the Transvaal it was supposed, 
and I lost sight of them. But 
the blow had unsettled me; I 
don’t think that I showed it, yet 
I felt it all the same. Besides, 
there was a great deal in the air 
of South Africa to unhinge the 
steadiest trudger along life’s road. 
There were diamonds in the air, 
gold in the air! You know, sir, 
what is taking place out there 
every day. But you can’t really 
picture it; you have to be in it 
to understand it. It is a disease, 
a fever, an infection—a pestilence, 
if you like. Of course you have 
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heard of the Barberton Boom, of 
Kimberley, Leydenburg, and the 
Randt; but you have to be in 
them to know what they mean. 
Ten years ago the cry was all of 
the Leydenburg—that was over 
in 87. Then came the Randt. 
The dead might have waked to life 
if they could have heard what we 
heard of it. You people here in 
this old country with your slow- 
moving pulses can have no idea 
of it!” 

Slow-moving pulses, indeed! 
The man evidently knew nothing 
of the House. 

“I was carried away by it. 
Anyhow, I was in the mood to 
welcome change and excitement, 
and I joined a party going to Pre- 
toria. Three of us were English- 
men, the fourth an _ Irishman. 
Our intention was to see the 
Randt and the country there- 
about, and to find, we hoped, 
some sort of Randt for ourselves. 
I drew half of my money out of 
Macdonald’s bank; the others, 
except Barney the Irishman, had 
money too. Barney, however, 
was an old prospector, and we 
agreed to take him, as we thought 
his knowledge would be of great 
value to us. In due time we 
reached Pretoria, and then struck 
off for Johannesburg. We saw the 
Randt, and spent some days among | 
the mining camps, and in looking 
round generally. Well, every- 
thing appeared to be taken up— 
everything that seemed in the 
least likely to give any return, 
and still more that never will. 
And I saw also that the gold was 
hard and costly to get at, and 
that our small capital was of no 
use there. Oompanies, rich com- 
panies, were needed to work the 
quartz. But there were hundreds 
of miles of country west and north 
of us, and the report was that 
there was plenty for everybody in 
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these regions. I myself had talked 
with a Portuguese trader who had 
told me that he had often bought 
fine gold, taken out of the sands of 
some of the rivers up there, from 
the natives, who put it up for 
safety and concealment from their 
own chiefs in the quills of birds’ 
feathers. So we considered the 
matter, and formed a plan to go 
up over the Limpopo to Tuli 
through a part of what had been 
Sekukuni’s country. We might 
have gone by coach to Tuli by way 
of Pietersburg, but as we deemed 
it well to take goods to barter or 
exchange with the natives, it was 
cheaper for us to get an outfit of 
our own. So we bought two wag- 
gons and trek oxen, laid in our sup- 
plies and sundries to handel (trade), 
and started north. Before we left 
we threw dice for partners; Barney 
became my partner, and the first 
waggon fell to our lot. No one 
ever had a better partner than 
I had. He was a rough sort of 
chap, and could neither read nor 
write, but he was very staunch 
and true-hearted, as I had good 
reason to know. He had been in 
Australia and California and Brit- 
ish Columbia, and, like many 
another of the prospector type, 
had held fortunes in his hands— 
which had gone to other people 
who had taken advantage of him. 
He told me much of his wander- 
ings, and of the changes and 
chances of his life, which had 
been many. One thing was cer- 
tain—he knew more about gold, 
whether in rock or in sand, than 
most mining men. Many had 
sought his services as a prospec- 
tor, offering him almost extrava- 
gant terms, but he hated to be 
tied down. Our party just suited 
him, as he was practically ‘ boss’ 
of it.” 

I knocked off the ash from my 
cigar listlessly. I was, in truth, 
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just a little bored, and the “sweet 
nostalgia of sleep” — admirable 
phrase !—threatened me. When 
would Irwin come to the point, 
if there was any point? The 
voice was slow, precise — school- 
masterish, I suppose—rather than 
monotonous, It went on:— 

“Well, that journey might 
have been like any other if it had 
not been that I was taken down 
with malarial fever. It was De- 
cember and very warm, and I 
daresay the veldt was not healthy, 
but we soon got into the hilly 
country. I had felt ill before we 
left, but hoped that the change 
and moving about, together with 
heavy doses of quinine, would 
shake it off, but I grew worse and 
worse. We had been out from 
Pretoria about a week, and were 
some fifty or sixty miles north of 
Pietersburg, when we experienced 
a fierce storm—sheets of rain and 
savage lightning such as you never 
saw; not one of your well-be- 
haved ladylike English storms, 
but one that seemed as if it might 
tumble and jumble the world into 
bits. We all suffered, but, of 
course, owing to my being really 
ill to start with, it affected me 
the most. Fever seized upon me 
with all its might, and when I 
got back to full consciousness out 
of the hells of delirium and utter 
prostration, it was to find Barney 
alone with me. The others had 
waited for a day or two to see 
how my fight for life would end, 
and, as they had made up their 
minds that I would surely die, 
had gone off on their journey 
after trying in vain to persuade 
Barney to leave me to my fate. 
I have never seen them since— 
though that is nothing in South 
Africa, where men disappear with- 
out much remark.” 

Would the man never come to 
business, I thought. He made a 
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longish pause, and I said encourag- 
ingly, “You got better, at any 
rate.” 

“We went on by easy stages,” 
he resumed, “ Barney looking after 
me, and as tender as a mother. 
We got beyond the cultivated dis- 
tricts, up north of the Olifant to 
the Matzatzes Range, and north of 
that, passing through a wild and 
picturesque region studded over 
with strange isolated hills of every 
shape and form,—it looked as if 
the children of the old gods had 
been at play with these fantastic 
rocks and boulders, and, disturbed 
in their sport, had departed and 
then forgotten them altogether. 
There are large belts of forest all 
over the country that have grown 
up in this playground of the gods 
since they left. We made frequent 
halts for days at a time, Barney 
saying there was no hurry, and 
the rest did me good. As I grew 
stronger I used to take walks, 
sometimes with Barney, sometimes 
alone, though he was never far 
away from me. And indeed it 
is well to have company in the 
Zoutpansberg,— for though the 
game, which is in the form of lions, 
leopards, and suchlike, is not what 
it was, there is still plenty. Well, 
one day I roamed off by myself, 
and went up the side of a hill for 
a short distance. I was still very 
weak, and could not do much in 
the way of climbing, but there 
was a sort of track, and I followed 
it on. And there I found i.” 

There was a curious hush about 
the man’s voice—it was very low 
and yet penetratingly clear ; the 
face took on a tense look, and the 
eyes were staring straight at me, 
through me, beyond me. I have 
said that I am not an imaginative 
man, and I resented with a feeling 
of discomfort the trick my senses 
were playing me. With a half- 
indignant jerk I pulled myself 
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together and said, “You found 
the reef, or the vein, or whatever 
you like to call it, I suppose?” 
“No. I did not, but I found 
this.” He took from the pocket 
of his coat an envelope, and he 
held it in his hand for a while 
thinking. “There is a letter, or, 
rather, there are two letters within 
this cover,” he said; and I cannot 
convey in words the solemnity of 
his manner, and yet he spoke 
quickly too. “Going along that 
bit of a trail, the path of some wild 
beast most likely, I noticed a piece 
of cloth—tweed—caught in the fork 
of a branch where it left the stem 
of the tree. Somebody had been 
shooting thereabouts, I concluded, 
and had got his clothes torn in the 
bush. Then I went on farther, 
and I came on a heap of bones, 
parts of a human skeleton. The 
skull, with its face to the ground, 
lay just outside the heap. I told 
you I was still weak from the fever, 
and the sight had a powerful effect 
on my feeble nerves. It may sur- 
prise you, such being the case, but 
I went over and picked up the 
skull. Yet, if you ever come upon 
a lot of human bones, and you see 
a skull among them, though your 
first feeling may be one of recoil, 
your impulse will be to take and 
lift it and look at it. It is a kind 
of instinct, derived, I suppose, from 
the fact that it is by people’s faces 
that we know them. I can give 
you no idea of the horror that 
swept over me when I saw two 
living eyes of dark purply black 
look out at me from these bony 
sockets. I held it for a moment, 
and the eyes moved — such eyes, 
the like of which had never before 
been seen in the head of a man. 
Thus I seemed to know there was 
life in the Thing: a violent shud- 
der and abject terror and dread 
took possession of me; the earth 
went round and the sun swam in 
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the heavens ; and presently—there 
was Barney bending over me with 
my head and shoulders on his 
knee. ‘There, there, lad, you’re 
better now,’ he said ; and as I lay, 
weak as I was and dazed, the 
sweetest thing that ever I saw in 
my life was that red, freckled, ugly, 
wholesome face above me. Then 
recollection came, and I cried aloud 
in fear and trembling, ‘ Where is 
the Thing? Have you seen it?’ 
It might after all, you see, sir, 
have been only a return of the 
delirium of the fever. ‘ What 
Thing? Shure you’re dramin’. What 
Thing d’you mane? D’you mane 
that?’ I looked round, afraid, 
and there lay the skull, and on the 
top of it, nearly covering it, was a 
misshapen creature, the size of 
your fist, all legs and eyes and 
bloated body. I felt myself going 
again as I nodded over towards it. 
‘Why, you blissid baby,’ said 
Barney, ‘it’s jist some sort of al- 
mighty bug; shure it’s nothin’ but 
a big spider, I belave.’ He laid 
me down gently, and with his rifle 
knocked the Thing over and smote 
it into pulp. Then he took up the 
skull and examined it. ‘An’ a 
cunnin’ nist the crater had for 
shure?’ And he showed me the 
spider, or whatever it was, had 
been making himself a snug den. 
No doubt, I had disturbed it at 
work ; and woven into the roof of 
the skull were bits of cloth—the 
same kind as I had seen in the 


III.—THE FINDING OF 


“There is no need to make any 
mystification about the letters,” 
continued Irwin. ‘They are writ- 
ten on the same sheet of paper: one 
is from Mrs Rendall to her husband, 
the other is Jack’s reply—the last 
thing he ever wrote, poor chap.” 

I had somehow not expected 
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bush —along with silky - looking 
materials spun from the Thing’s 
body. Of course it had been only 
a silly fright, and I acknowledged 
I had made a precious fool of my- 
self as I told Barney about it. 
‘ Ah, you’re jist an infant,’ he said, 
‘an’ that’s the size av it. But 
some poor mother’s son met his 
death here ; an’ ’twas a white man 
too, and not a niggur.’ Then he 
went and, after crossing himself, 
looked at the bones, and put them 
together with the skull. And 
below the breast-bones we came 
upon a large piece of the dead 
man’s coat, which had a pocket in 
it, and in the pocket we found a 
small package, and inside that this 
message from the dead.” And 
Irwin held up the envelope in his 
hand. “If it had not been, you 
see, sir, for my weakness, and from 
the fright I got over the skull, and 
my fainting away, we should never 
have made any more to-do about 
the bones, Bones are plenty 
enough in that country—human 
bones, too—where the wolves and 
hyenas are not too thick.” 

This was giving the story a de- 
cidedly unpleasant flavour — not 
nice just after dinner. But there 
was no mistake that I was inter- 
ested enough now, and listened 
eagerly to every word. I lit a 
fresh cigar; offered Irwin some 
whisky-and-soda, which he de- 
clined ; helped myself ; and waited 
for what was next to come. 


THE STRANGE CHANCE, 


this, and it did not at first tell in 
Irwin’s favour with me. But later 
on it did. I reflected that it was 
too daring for a mere invention. 
Certainly his story was becoming 
extraordinary enough— “ growing 
in interest,” as the scribblers would 
phrase it. 

Q 
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“Read Mrs Rendall’s first,” he 
said, as he handed me the envelope. 
I pulled the paper out: there was 
but the one sheet of paper, as he 
had said,—the ordinary double 
sheet of writing-paper,—and on it 
two letters—one in ink, the other 
in pencil, dim and almost obliter- 
ated in parts. I don’t think it 
would be quite right to put down 
all these letters contained, but 
this is the gist of them. 

Mrs Rendall’s was headed Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, and was dated 
two years back from the time 
when it was found. It began by 
stating that she could not be cer- 
tain that this would ever reach 
her husband: he had been away a 
long weary time—all the longer 
and wearier because she had re- 
ceived no word from him. She 
and their child, “little Mamie,” 
were well. But they sighed for 
his return. Mamie cried for her 
father. ‘When will dear papa 
come home?” was often on her 
lips. Friends were very kind and 
thoughtful, although they were not 
of their own people. And, alas! 
the money he had left—no doubt 
he had expected to get back sooner 
—was all spent longago. She was 
supporting the child and herself as 
well as she could, and if only he 
were back with them they would 
be so glad, even if it were with 
empty hands that he came. There 
was a hint that the struggle was 
a severe one, but the spirit of the 
writer was brave and hopeful and 
womanly and loving. It was signed 
‘* Your fond wife, Mary Rendall.” 

Rendall’s reply, written in large 
wavering letters, blurred and hard 
to decipher, brought the unaccus- 
tomed moisture to my unsenti- 
mental eyes. It had been com- 
posed, if that is the right word, in 
circumstances of the direst distress 
both of body and mind. That it 
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had been written at all showed 
great resolution and force of cha- 
racter ; for the man was very near 
his end—the horrible death of a 
sorely wounded being dying slowly 
of starvation, and alone in these 
vast solitudes. It was hardly any 
wonder that the letter had a touch 
of insanity about it. It appeared 
from it that his wife’s letter— 
when he died it lay next to his 
heart—had only reached him after 
long delay, and nothing in it indi- 
cated whether he had started south 
immediately on receiving it or not. 
He said he hardly knew if he were 
mad or sane; he had been uncon- 
scious and out of his senses already 
—that he was almost sure of. But 
as he felt better at this moment 
he had gathered up whatever of 
strength was left to him to write 
on the desperate chance that some 
one might perhaps come upon his 
body and find this message. He 
knew he was dying. He had been 
left there, deserted by his Kafiirs, 
on the side of the berg with a 
broken thigh, which had been the 
result of an accident. He hoped, 
poor devil, that a lion or some 
other animal might soon finish 
him. “In any case,” went on the 
piteous wail, “I shall never see 
you again; never see your sweet 
face, nor the child’s. But one 
thing I -must do before I pass 
away. Some one must find this I 
write, and it is for him I write. 
And he will do it—he must do it.” 
The characters were here more 
strongly made, as if the man had 
conquered his weakness by sheer 
force of will. ‘Go to Tati,” the 
letter said, “to the ruin that 
stands one mile west from the 
station on a hill 200 feet above 
the river—the old stone fort. In 
the south-west corner there are 
several rooms,—stand on the top 
of the eastern room, just where 
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the walls meet. Look north-west 
to the Matoppo Range, and you 
will see miles away, when the light 
is clear, a clump of trees and the 
ragged edges of the berg beyond it. 
North of the trees you will find a 
reef which shows signs of having 
been scraped, just scraped, by 
miners long ago who did not know 
their business. It is one of the 
richest gold-reefs in Africa. I 
know I am not mistaken. To you, 
I say, who find this, I direct you 
to take the property which I found; 
but give a half-share to my wife, 
Mary Rendall, whose name is in 
this paper, or may the heaviest 
curse pursue you for ever. Even 
though dead, I, who am even now 
as dead, shall make your life a hell 
if you do otherwise.” Thus, as if 
spent by this supreme effort, the 
writing became straggled and un- 
certain. All that I could make 
out was something that looked like 
“to die the death of a dog.” But 


the signature, “J. Rendall,” was 
firm enough, and even peculiar in 


the way it was formed from long 
and familiar use. 

“Yes, that’s his signature—I 
know it well,” said Irwin, who was 
standing beside me as I read. 

If this were a swindle, an im- 
posture, what a prince of fakers 
this man Irwin was! What a 
story, to be sure! If this were all 
a concoction, carefully planned and 
skilfully rehearsed, what an actor 
was this adventurer from South 
Africa ; for if ever sincerity seemed 
to stamp a man’s words, it sealed 
them now. Such were my thoughts, 
Of course I now know he was no 
actor, and that his tale was true. 
But then, at the time, I could not 
swallow it. I was _ bewildered, 
tossed about like a ship blown out 
from its moorings. Here was I 
holding in my hands these letters 
which told their own story so 
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graphically ; and yet feeling sure 
there must be something wrong 
somewhere. 

“Tt is a strange story, a won- 
derful story ; it is a romance, Mr 
Irwin,” I said at last, and with 
marked hesitation. For of course 
I foresaw the end ; any idiot could 
foresee it. He had found Rendall’s 
mine, if mine it could be called, 
and he wished me to get help to 
develop it. And he had come to 
me of all persons in the world—I, 
who would have nothing to do 
with mines; and all because, for- 
sooth, I had been at Rossal with 
Sandy Macdonald! 

“It is a strange story, if you 
like,” he said, “but no romance, 
A romance is unreal, this is not. 
I don’t wonder at you thinking so ; 
anybody would. Well, I told Bar- 
ney what was in the letters. I 
was unbelieving too, but he was 
convinced from the first that it 
was true as gospel; and when I 
said it was all a part of Rendall’s 
‘ wanderings ’"—the offspring of the 
fevered brain of a poor chap gone 
crazy with pain and hunger and 
thirst and loneliness, Barney ar- 
gued against me, saying why be- 
lieve in that part of the letter and 
not in the rest. I was too weak 
to hold out against him, and any- 
way we might as well go to Tati 
as anywhere else. Then Barney, 
who had either himself been, or 
who had listened to others who 
had been, at every diggings or 
mine in the world, remembered 
something about Tati, but the 
something was not favourable. 
He said there were several old 
workings there of unknown age; 
and away back in ’69 or ’70 miners 
had gone to the place, but had not 
been very fortunate. He thought 
there were still men at work in the 
district. Then he had often heard 
of the old ruins of forts and build- 
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ings of hewn stone scattered over 
the country—places that had been 
erected in the long-ago, of whose 
builders and makers even tradition 
had left no word. But the dumb 
stones spoke of a time when a great 
race had possessed the land. ‘They 
say it’s Solomon’s Sheba ’—so Bar- 
ney called that dim picturesque 
figure of history—‘ that built thim, 
an’ faith you can nivver till.’ In 
any case Barney was sure that our 
business was to go to Tati as soon 
as ever we could, and he was as 
happy as a lark.” 

“One moment, Mr Irwin,” I 
interposed, for a thought had oc- 
curred to me. ‘I notice you al- 
ways speak of Barney in the past 
tense. What has become of him?” 

“ Barney is dead,” Irwin replied, 
with sombre look. 

“That is very unfortunate,” said 
I. But his point of view was not 
the same as mine, for he answered— 

“‘ Life is good, but there are worse 
things than being dead.” 

“He would have been another 
witness,” I said, suggestively. 

Irwin merely nodded, and said, 
‘Yes, that’s true.” Then, seeing 
what I was hinting at, he added, 
“For the matter of that, I have 
not been able to find Mrs Rendall. 
I made inquiries; she has left 
Natal; but I mean to find her if 
she lives. Mr Macdonald, the 
banker, is looking out for her, 
and he has many correspondents, 
But, I take it, a woman and a 
child cannot vanish utterly like a 
man, and they will certainly be 
heard of.” 

“Did you tell Mr Macdonald 
your story?” I asked. 

“Just as much as was good for 
him, and no more,” he replied. 
“He has in his vault a sealed 
packet I left in his charge. There 
are in it copies of the Rendall 
letters, and a more detailed de- 
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scription of the property than 
poor Jack gave. Mr Macdonald 
has instructions to open that 
packet after a certain lapse of 
time, if he does not hear from me,” 

This sounded all right. ‘You 
found the property, then? Of 
course you did,” I said, 

“Yes. Rendall’s account helped 
us, but it was not such an easy 
matter as you might suppose. 
There was not much difficulty in 
getting from Tuli to Tati, and I 
improved in health every day. 
Barney’s confidence and high spirits 
were the best of tonics. When 
we got to Tati our troubles began. 
We found the very hill with the 
ruin on its summit exactly as 
Rendall had spoken of it, and the 
identical spot in it he had men- 
tioned, and I was no longer un- 
believing. But when we got to 
the clump of trees we searched 
long and vainly for the reef. I 
should never have discovered it, 
and I can only account for Ren- 
dall’s doing so by his having 
stumbled on it by pure accident ; 
but Barney, who had the true 
instinct for gold—there is such a 
thing—found a reef. I suppose it 
is Rendall’s, but that we could not 
say. I have told you I know 
nothing about mining, but Barney 
did. He said it was a true fissure 
vein, a mother vein, he thought; 
and I know be believed it was 
rich enough to satisfy a glutton 
for gold. He said it would be the 
‘makin’ av us,’ and of hundreds 
more. There is more of it than 
one or two men can manage. 
That was his idea, but it was not 
his fate to see the proof of it, for 
he took that everlasting malarial 
fever, the curse on the white man 
in the black man’s country, and 
died in my arms. I did all I 
could for him—you may be sure 
of that. But he went out well 
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content. ‘Shure it’s a hape of 
trouble I’m lavin’ you,’ he said, 
‘an’ it’s myself that’s sorry for 
you, my lad.’ That was like 
Barney, sir; he thought of me to 
the end, and very little of him- 
self. The last words he said were, 
‘You'll find the widdy, poor soul, 
an’ make it aisey for her.’ Now, 
sir, I shall tell you a strange 
thing. I make no pretence to be 
an angel or to be too good a man, 
but I think I am not a bad man. 
And yet I have had one long-con- 
tinued struggle with myself about 
Mrs Rendall. An inward voice— 
devil, if you like, for surely it 
must be a devil—has been with 
me constantly, whispering night 
and day that I need not give my- 
self any concern for her. It says 
a man can never have too much, 
and that no one can compel me to 
give her a farthing, and so on. 
Is that what gold does, sir? Some- 
times I have listened to that voice 
with complacency, thinking what 
a sensible voice it was; then, 
again, I have tried to silence it. 
And, by God!” he cried with a 
sudden fierce burst of passion, “I 
shall silence it. You see, sir, it is 
a great temptation,—I could not 
have believed it of myself; and 
that I cared for Mary Rendall at 
one time does not help me in the 
least, but rather the reverse.” 
Now, I will admit that a mem- 


IV.—THE HOUSE 


I went to bed that night with 
the resolution taken to have noth- 
ing to do with Mr Irwin and his 
mine. Let him go to the “others.” 
I had thought the matter over 
carefully after he had left me, try- 
ing hard to disentangle from my 
ideas of it all the wonderful part 
of the tale—that is, to look at it 
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ber of the House is not a specially 
skilled physician of the soul, and 
I brought the conversation back 
to the land of common-sense by 
saying, “‘ But isn’t that all a little 
premature? You have got noth- 
ing out of the property as yet.” 
Then I fell back on a famous 
question, ‘What are you going 
to do about it?” I asked. 

‘No, sir,” he replied, “ that is 
not the question ; the question is, 
What are you going to do about 
it? Take a day or two to think 
it over.” And he rose to go. 

“ Drop in to-morrow afternoon,” 
I said, ‘or next day, and we can 
have a chat at any rate.” 

“Yes, I'll call the day after 
to-morrow for your answer. I 
think I know what it will be.” 

* Well, I don’t know,” I replied, 
doubtfully, not meaning anything 
in particular. This I said with a 
smile, as I felt I had been scarcely 
courteous to the parting guest. 
“You see it is almost easier to find 
a mine in Africa than to get a 
broker like myself, who is not in 
the mining line, to handle one,”— 
which I saw on second thoughts 
did not greatly atone for my want 
of politeness. But I was much 
disturbed in mind by all that I 
had heard. 

“There are others,” he retorted, 
quietly, and I felt paid back with 
interest. 


DOES THE REST. 


from the strictly business point of 
view. But in the morning it 
seemed that my brain had been 
working over the ground again 
while I slept, and the whole thing 
wore a different aspect. I told 
myself now that I had not taken 
sufficient account of the character 
of the man, and had given too 
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much weight to the abnormal 
nature of his story. There are 
more things in heaven and earth, 
as we know on high authority ; 
and, granting that I could break 
away from the well-marked-out 
path I had hitherto trodden in the 
House, and take up the Rendall 
property, did I believe in Irwin? 
and that was the point I had to 
argue with myself. If I did be- 
lieve in the man,—and I felt that 
I was leaning that way the more I 
thought of his words and manner, 
and especially of his quite gratui- 
tous confidences as to how he re- 
garded Mrs Rendall in the matter 
of the mine,—why should I not 
take a hand in what was to me so 
novel an undertaking? Thus was 
I in the position of halting between 
two opinions, just the time when 
some, probably insignificant, thing 
had a decisive influence; and in 
this case Mr Walters kindly sup- 
plied it. 

It was a making-up day in the 
House, and we were kept fairly 
busy, as we had been heavily in- 
terested in an operation in Ameri- 
can “ Rails” during the preceding 
ten days. At length, the settle- 
ment being all arranged for, I had 
a long talk with Walters over 
Irwin’s communication, most of 
which, however, I kept to myself. 
As soon as he had an inkling that 
I was seriously thinking of doing 
something in regard to it, I could 
see he was entirely hostile. When 
I had finished, he maintained, in 
an irritatingly respectful but most 
determined manner, that “our 
firm” — Walters’ sense of pro- 
prietorship is strong—had never 
had anything to do with mines, 
had done exceedingly well without 
them in the past, and would con- 
tinue to do so. Then he madea 


better point when he urged that 
we were known and trusted in our 
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own particular line both by our 
clients and by the House; if we 
went outside it, we might not 
stand quite so well as we did. I 
replied that no one need know 
until we were absolutely certain 
that we had a good thing in the 
property. 

“Good thing in the property!” 
cried Walters, losing his temper a 
little. ‘Property! where? In 
South Africa. Property! where? 
In the moon. Besides,” he added, 
more calmly, “these things always 
do get known. It would be found 
out somehow. But suppose the 
mine does exist, why does he not 
float his precious discovery in 
Johannesburg or in Cape Town? 
People there would surely know 
more about it than we do.” 

There was good sound sense in 
this, I admitted ; but when I men- 
tioned this objection next day to 
Irwin, he remarked that it was 
better and cheaper in the long-run 
to come direct to London—which 
is true. All the big things reach 
us sooner or later, and why not 
sooner? and the more speedily 
they come, the fewer barnacles 
will there be sticking to them. 
Irwin, too, had his own opinion 
about the stock exchanges at the 
mining centres. 

Walters declared further that 
nothing was so uncertain as a 
mine, and he backed up his state- 
ment with the names of half-a- 
hundred that had brought ruin, 
and ruin only, to their unlucky 
shareholders. But, while I agreed 
with this, I pointed out that many 
others had turned out uncommonly 
well, and several of them at that 
very moment were veritable gold- 
mines in more senses than one. 
Then Walters protested there was 
more swindling in connection with 
mines than with any other class of 
property; why incur any risk? 
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Was not a mine only another 
name for a gamble in which some- 
body else always holds four aces 
against you? I was not aware 
that Walters understood anything 
of the game of poker, and he never 
would have used such an expres- 
sion, and so given himself away, 
if he had not been carried miles 
out of his usual course. The 
phrase, however, has since served 
a useful purpose when in argument 
with him. Finally, in a tone of 
genuine distress, he declared “ that 
for our firm to take up a mine 
would be almost a discreditable 
thing,” and he implored me not 
to think of it. 

Good old Walters ! 

“ Almost discreditable !” I said, 
with some heat. “That is too 
much to say,” and I brought the 
conversation to an end; for when 
one person tells another that such 
and such is “almost discreditable,” 
he really means very discreditable 
indeed. I excused Walters, for I 
knew his intentions were excel- 
lent; but the words stuck in my 
throat, and practically settled the 
business. I could see nothing in 
the least discreditable in taking up 
the mine, and I then and there 
resolved to go into it. 

Having come to a final under- 
standing with myself, I devoted 
that evening, cancelling two en- 
gagements I had had for it, to the 
consideration of what should be 
my next move. For one thing, it 
was evident that I would have to 
pay a high price, and that not 
merely in money, for the support 
to be brought to the help of the 
undertaking in the House; and 
that price would have to be paid 
in actively allying myself with 
new associates and novel combina- 
tions, from which, as Walters had 
hinted, I might lose much and 
gain little. This was to take so 
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serious a step that it gave me 
pause. I was resolved, however ; 
and I determined, as a beginning, 
to see Old Greybeard—not a re- 
spectful designation, but suffici- 
ently descriptive— who was a 
conspicuous mining Bull, though 
not of the chronic variety, and 
who had had a wide experience 
in the financing of mines. I had 
a certain claim upon him as having 
indirectly rendered him a service 
in the ordinary course of business, 
and I knew he was aware of it. 
I had heard that he was doing 
very well in his own line, and had 
a considerable following both inside 
and outside the House. He cer- 
tainly carried himself with a sort 
of blatant prosperity in his mien 
which confirmed the statement. 
I did not particularly fancy him, 
however, for he seemed the kind 
of man who was most false when 
he was truthful, and eminently 
truthful when he was most false. 
But he would do; I could get him. 
Then with regard to Irwin, I 
would complete my arrangements 
with him on the first opportunity. 
Of course it would be necessary to 
get reports, independent of his, 
from expert engineers, whom I 
would send out at once. Such 
reports would be needed in any 
case for the prospectus of the 
company which would be ulti- 
mately floated. 

I saw Mr Greybeard early next 
morning, and he kindly ‘made 
time,” as he said, to see me. I 
spoke of mining in a general way, 
and when he perceived there was 
something definite behind it, it 
was to my great surprise that he 
bade me “keep out of it.” But 
I knew my man, and replied that 
all I wished him to do was to 
inform me where I could lay my 
hands on two experts who could 
be absolutely trusted. 
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“ Absolutely trusted!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ you should know better 
than that.” But he said he would 
find me the men if I really wanted 
them, and added, genially, ‘I sup- 
pose you think you have a good 
thing ; well, that’s as may be.” 

I said the matter was special 
and private. 

“Tt always is,” he answered. 
“But I need not tell you that 
the ‘special and private,’ ‘the 
inclusive information,’ and all 
that kind of thing, are more fatal 
than poison. The ‘straight tip’ 
is responsible for more untimely 
funerals than typhoid. Nothing 
is quite so deadly as the ‘straight 
tip’ of afriend.” | 

“That's all right,” I said. ‘ But 
send me the men as soon as 
possible,” 

Irwin called on me in the 
course of the day, and seemed not 
in the least elated when I told 
him that he had captured me— 
said, indeed, that he had expected 
it. In the discussion which ensued 
he warmly approved of sending 
out the experts, but rather as a 
means of satisfying myself than 
as likely to be of any real advan- 
tage. ‘I would sooner take,” he 
said, “the opinion of a man like 
Barney, a practical prospector and 
miner, than of all the experts in 
the world. Of course,” he added, 
“T shall go with them to Tati.” 
Then it was settled that there 
should be four founders’ shares, 
—Mrs Rendall to have two, Irwin 
one, and myself one. Formal 
agreements were drawn up in the 
usual way, the capital meantime 
being put at the modest sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds, of 
which I was to contribute ten per 
cent in cash. This was doing 
business with a rush: and I can 
see now on looking back that there 
was something jumpy and impul- 
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sive about my conduct in the 
whole affair, and that I ‘let my- 
self go.” To put ten thousand 
pounds into a hole in the ground 
on the faith of a man’s story was 
a good deal to do. Yet, if you 
think of it, that is what hundreds 
of people are doing every day to 
a greater or less extent. 

Irwin had hardly left me when 
Walters, looking as if he were on 
the edge of tears, brought in Mr 
Greybeard. Poor Walters’ feeling 
of what was due “our firm” was 
outraged by that robust and flam- 
boyant presence, and it was with 
a gesture of warning and entreaty 
that he withdrew. 

“T have one expert for you,” 
said Mr Greybeard, speaking of 
experts as if they were coals or 
consols. ‘‘He was close at hand 
luckily, and he desires me to get 
for the other a man at present in 
Colorado. He says the American 
is a better man than himself, the 
best man in the profession—which 
is a queer one—and as reliable as 
they make them.” 

“Get him,” I said, shortly. 
“Money no object.” 

“Ts it as good as that?” asked 
Greybeard. Then he thought a 
little, and presently said: “If you 
feel that way about the thing, it 
must be uncommon good. Let me 
stand in with you, I say. I might 
be useful. I know the ropes, and 
you don’t.” 

This was just what I had 
wanted, although I had not ex- 
pected to reach it so speedily ; and, 
as I eventually agreed to the pro- 
posal, thus it was that I became 
identified to some extent with the 
mining-rings. 

And here let me say a word. 
The mining-rings—all to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding —are no 
better and no worse than others. 
They are in the business for what 
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there is in it, and not for their 
health. And the public — the 
long-suffering and so- necessary 
public—may depend upon it that 
they will get nothing from them 
that has any superfluous cheapness 
about it. People like to pay a 
good price for a thing, especially 
if they think they are getting a 
bargain; and there is no place 
where they can get these two con- 
ditions so completely satisfied as 
on the mining side of the Stock 
Exchange, And, for the rest, it 
is their own affair. You may 
think this is cynicism, but it is 
merely business, and in your heart 
you know it is. 

The experts made their reports 
to us in due time: one was of a 
glowing description, while the 
other expressed in more cautious 
language a favourable opinion. It 
is just possible you may have seen 
them in the campaign literature 
of the Strange Chance Mining Co., 
Ltd. The expedition of the ex- 
perts had been conducted with all 
possible secrecy; and, this being 
satisfactory, the next step was to 
secure possession of the property 
in proper form. A certain length 
along the reef had been pegged 
out, but we wished a clear title 
to that and a good piece more. 
And this was where the long arm 
and the heavy hand of the House 
had to make themselves felt. 

As everybody knows, Tati, and 
all the immense territory about it, 
is in Companyland, and is owned 
by a powerful and enterprising 
semi-political and semi-commercial 
organisation. The terms offered 
us were not favourable; in fact, 
they were so hard that we could 
not consent to them for a moment. 
A rent-charge, even a considerable 
rent-charge, was fair enough—all 
depended on the amount asked for. 
But it appeared as if the Company 
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wanted not only the earth, but all 
that was therein. Representa- 
tions were made that the people 
(we ourselves, to wit) who were 
interested in the Tati property 
were in earnest, and it was to be 
expected that the result of what 
they proposed doing would be not 
only to develop their own mine, 
but naturally others would follow 
in their wake, and thus the lands 
and other property of the Company 
would be materially enhanced in 
value. This argument was of little 
avail: the Company was high and 
mighty, and had to be taught that 
the House was far higher and 
mightier. And the lesson was 
well learned, and will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Here Greybeard—who, whatever 
else he may or may not be, is a 
skilful general—and his legions 
were invaluable. From a rampant 
Bull he suddenly became first a 
dejected, next an almost despairing 
one, and then slid by easy stages 
into the position of a Bear, open 
and not ashamed. Considered 
merely from the artistic point of 
view, it was a very beautiful and 
finished performance. I have 
never seen a prettier piece of 
work. He may well be proud of 
it, for it was a dangerous game to 
play, especially because the public, 
from princes down to country 
solicitors and their clerks, were 
all taking a hand in it, and begin- 
ning to show, as they showed so 
unmistakably later on, that they 
were losing their heads ; but Grey- 
beard never flinched, for the stakes 
were large and juicy. Beginning 
with hints of impending trouble— 
nothing definite, but all the more 
potent on that account—he let it 
be seen that he was uneasy about 
the future. True, he would re- 
mark, the returns from the Randt 
were very good,—he would even go 
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so far as to allow that they were 
increasing; but the Randt was 
one thing, and Companyland was 
another. Too much, far too much, 
O wise and wily Greybeard! was 
being taken on trust ; there was too 
much gambling in the whole busi- 
ness,—amazing language to come 
from Mr Greybeard, the heretofore 
king of the mining Bulls! And 
the spirits of many sank into their 
boots. Nor did he lack support, 
and that of the best kind. Many 
firms like my own had for similar 
reasons given from time to time 
before this anything but a favour- 
able verdict on the Kaffir crowd 
and the allied land and exploration 
companies, And now here was 
Saul among the prophets! The 
prophets prophesied, and not in 
vain; the market certainly hesi- 
tated ; and more than all, we knew 
the Company we were fighting 
against must have money just then. 
But our enemy was not yet de- 
livered into our hands. 

It was when the market was in 
this state of perplexity—not ex- 
actly a crisis, but with the feeling 
of it in the air—that Walters, 
who was not in all our secrets, 
and who grew more gloomy every 
day as he thought things in Africa 
were going to everlasting smash, 
laid on my table a paragraph cut 
out of the ‘‘ London Letter” of a 
provincial newspaper. Ah, these 
correspondents! How useful they 
are, and how grateful they are! 
The writer spoke of what he pic- 
turesquely called the “halt in 
South Africans,” and said that 
the reason for it was probably 
that one of the companies most 
heavily interested was thought to 
be too much dependent on one 
man, whose health, or at any rate 
whose life, was uncertain. How 
are these things done? Nobody 
knows; but this wonderful piece 
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of news, which was no news to 
any one, because it merely re- 
peated, what was well known 
already, that the life of any and 
every man is uncertain, was im- 
mediately so distorted and mag- 
nified by the London press that the 
death of the gentleman referred to 
was expected to be telegraphed 
every moment. The natural result 
followed : the market fell rapidly ; 
the Kaffir Circus took on the ap- 
pearance of panic ; Greybeard and 
his hosts sold, sold, sold everything 
in sight, while our agents quietly 
bought, and ever at lower prices. 
The Company had the greatest 
difficulty in getting the required 
funds; but it got them from a 
source I need not mention, and 
there was no more trouble about 
the Rendall property. Then was 
the heavy hand of the House re- 
moved as if by magic ; and, singu- 
lar coincidence, both town and 
country journals stigmatised the 
rumours of the great man’s death 
as shameful canards, ‘‘ gotten up 
for Stock Exchange purposes,”— 
though, from what I have said, 
it is perfectly plain that the 
rumours in question had been 
vamped up entirely by the news- 
papers themselves. The shares of 
the Company and of other kindred 
things soon stood higher than ever; 
and Old Greybeard, who was in 
reality loaded up for the “rise” 
through us, made a barrel of 
money. The only remark I can 
permit myself may be expressed 
in the words of Mr Greybeard, 
quoting from an American hu- 
morist, ‘“ What strange things 
you see when you haven’t got a 
gun!” 

I do not know that there is 
much more to be told. Machinery 
was procured, and the “ stamps” 
made their noisy music near the 
mine, which was christened by me 
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the Strange Chance,—surely an 
appropriate name; and you will 
see in the list that the shares in 
it are quoted at figures that are 
perhaps too high even for it, con- 
sidering its present large capital- 
isation ; and you will also see, if 
you ever look at these things, that 
cables of the yield of gold come 
every month with unfailing regu- 
larity, and that the net returns 
increase every time. I never ex- 
pect to be in so good a thing 
again, —such fortune does not 
come twice to any man; but I 
bless the accident that sent me 
to Rossal with Sandy Macdonald, 
and for cause. 

Of course, too, you have seen 
Mrs Rendall and Mamie, who is a 
sweet child, in the opera-box with 
Mr Irwin; you know, therefore, 
that they were discovered, and en- 
riched, and are now in England— 
the work of one good and loyal 
man. I daresay it would be nice 
to round off this narrative with 
the intelligence of the approach- 
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ing marriage of Mary Rendall 
and Charles Irwin, and that they 
are about to build one of these 
great African palaces in the West 
End of which you read, and at 
the estimated cost of which you 
gape and stare and all the world 
wonders, This would indeed be 
a grand coming into their king- 
dom. I know nothing of this, 
nor prophesy even — preferring 
to do that when the fit season 
arrives in the House, and in the 
House alone, where sometimes 
prophecies come true. In any 
case, I have done what I set 
out to do: I have told the story 
of the man who did not look 
particularly clever, and of these 
his friends, with such clearness as 
I possess. And, above all, and 
this is nearest my heart, I have 
vindicated the honour and glory of 
the House; and, believe me, the 
Strange Chance Mine is only one 
out of a thousand episodes which 
establish anew and sustain its 
dominance of the world. 
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HEGEL AT JENA. 
(OcroBER 14, 1806.) 


“On the day of the battle of Jena, amid the thunder of the artillery, he 
wrote the last words of the ‘Phenomenology of the Spirit,’ his first great 
original book, the crown of his Jena career.”—Schwegler, ‘ History of Philo- 
sophy,’ p. 321. 

“Das Manuskript war am Abend vor der Jenaer Schlacht vollendet, Hegel 
in seinen Gedanken versunken, hatte von der grossen Katastrophe nichts ver- 
nommen, und wollte es am folgenden Tage seinem Verleger iiberbringen, als 
er durch in die Stadt eindringende franzisische Truppen angehalten wurde.” 
—Frantz und Hillert, ‘ Hegel’s Philosophie,’ xiv. 


On the fourteenth October, at Jena town— 
Oh, we remember the day full well— 

The Eagle of France on her prey swept down, 
And the pride of Prussia fell. 


In that hour of the foemen’s victory, 

At Jena town, ’mid the battle’s throes, 
Was Hegel’s ‘ Phinomenologie 

Des Geistes’ brought to its close. 


For Hegel heard not the roar of strife, 

He saw not the battle’s smoke and flame, 
Sunk too deep in his spirit life, 

And the book that made his fame. 


For what to him was a battle fought, 
A kingdom won, or a crown resigned, 

At strife himself with the kings of thought, 
Borne on with the march of mind? 


Now, eager to let them see the light, 
He sallies forth with his crowded sheets ; 
And learns at length of the fateful fight, 
For the Frenchmen throng the streets. 


The battle is won; but the book must wait, 
The world is too busy to heed it now: 

For books, like men, have their hour of fate ; 
And the proudest to fate must bow. 
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It is lost awhile in the storm of deeds, 
In the noise and the triumph of the fray: 

But the book, with its message that no man heeds, 
May live for the longer day. 


For what, in turn, is the conqueror’s fate? 
The star of his glory is quenched in gloom; 
And leaves but a heritage of hate, 
In which France may yet find her doom! 


What was nought, becomes; what was all, is nought: 
For Hegel’s thought as a deed is known ; 

And the warrior’s deed is but empty thought, 
As the test of time hath shown. 


W. Hz. K. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN FRENCH 


THE reluctance of corporate 
bodies of artists to recognise the 
merit of a new phase of art, 
whether it be embodied in the 
work of one man or in that of 
a group, is, to the genuine lover 
of the beautiful, one of the most 
distressing results which follow 
the founding of privileged societies. 
It is only when the pressure from 
without becomes too strong for 
them, and after the art of the men 
they have doubted and rejected is 
accepted by the art public, that 
they unwillingly unbar the doors. 
One of the most notable events of 
this century was the upheaval in 
French art known as the Romantic 
movement. It fought and gained 
its battle in France long ago, and 
for many years (even before it was 
appreciated at home) the pictures 
of its leaders had been prized in 
this country and in America, by 
all who know what true art is, as 
among the greatest of all time. 
Ten years ago there was brought 
together in Edinburgh a collection 
of pictures of this school, the 
memory of which will ever re- 
main precious to all who saw it; 
and in London, in Glasgow, and 
elsewhere there have been from 
time to time charming little gather- 
ings of the work of some member 
or members of the group. But it 
is only this year that the Royal 
Academy has seen fit to admit the 
art of these great men to the Old 
Masters’ Exhibition. The recog- 
nition is tardy, but acceptable, 
for nothing is so reassuring to 
the great British public as the 
imprint of that oft-erring, but 
ever - powerful, institution. And 
it is to be hoped that the action 
of the Academy foreshadows more 
important and permanent recogni- 
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tion in the acquisition for the 
National Gallery of pictures re- 
presentative of French art from 
David to Manet. 

Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury decadence marked the art of 
France. Here and there an indi- 
vidual man sustained the tradition 
of elegance and grace, and retained 
the fine sentiment and feeling 
which had characterised the work 
of earlier French painters ; but for 
the most part the artistic talent 
of the nation had been wasted on 
trivial or worthless themes, In 
France the life of the people, but 
more particularly the Government 
of the day (owing to so much pa- 
tronage being in its hands), has 
always moulded contemporary art, 
and the false and debased taste of 
the Regency and Louis XV. mars 
all, or nearly all, the art of their 
time. The gallery in the Louvre 
devoted to pictures of this period 
is one of the most dismal and de- 
pressing in Europe. The technique 
is mere dexterous trickery, affec- 
tation and triviality of thought 
abound, and depravity of motive 
is painfully in evidence. Elegance, 
which is the dominant character- 
istic of French eighteenth-century 
work, is too thin a cloak to hide 
the poverty-stricken thought, and 
daintiness of execution is often used 
to give point to underlying gross- 
ness. In everything there is more 
of the studied simpering elegance of 
the courtier than of the spontaneous 
grace of nature, more of the shal- 
low and artificial than of the simple 
and profound; and although far 
more graceful in form and accom- 
plished in design and execution 
than the prints one is offered on 
the Boulevards to-day, the inspir- 
ing spirit is the same. From this 
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slough only two men, Watteau 
and Chardin, completely emerge,— 
for Pater is weighted down by a 
grossness somewhat akin to Bou- 
cher’s, Lancret is wanting in charm, 
and Greuze, despite his efforts to 
raise the moral influence of art by 
purity of subject, is, as a rule, too 
literary and didactic, and on the 
technical side too lacking in mas- 
tery, to be counted a great artist. 
Chardin’s genre pictures have a 
delightful simplicity of feeling and 
motive ; there is no striving after 
dramatic effect as with Greuze, and 
little of the affectation of his time. 
Indeed some of his subjects display 
a sentiment as charming, as naive 
and homely, as Pinwell’s. He was 
a gifted colourist, with a prefer- 
ence for subtly varied schemes of 
grey; he composed well, and his 
paint has a quality and beauty 
which are very rare. While Char- 
din is thus somewhat apart from 
his contemporaries in both subject 
and style, Watteau used the same 
material as they did; but beneath 


his touch the grossness disappeared. 
Is was not so much that he digni- 
fied the fashionable life around 
him, as that he breathed into its 
courtly graces and frivolities the 
sweet and pensive character of his 


own nature. The daintiness of his 
touch and the sparkle of his colour 
were fit accompaniment to the 
spirit of his thought. The deli- 
cately varied tints of landscape and 
sky, the stronger and clearer notes 
that brightly costumed figures 
make against this setting, the 
rhythmic charm of his composi- 
tion, and a certain pensive gaiety 
of heart underlying all, make his 
pictures wondrous attractive. In 
them the elegant artificiality of 
the period is combined with a feel- 
ing for nature, a charm of colour, 
and a delicacy of handling, which 
are quite personal. They are the 
supreme expression of boudoir art. 
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In France, art, like society, was 
tottering to its fall when the 
Revolution burst and hastened 
the end. The spirit, of which the 
Revolution was the political out- 
come, had also, as in the pictures 
of Greuze and Vien, been working 
beneath the surface of the art 
world; and with the fall of the 
Empire these aspirations took 
definite shape. The art so long 
dedicated to the whims and ca- 
prices of the aristocracy began, 
under the impulse of the new en- 
vironment, to express the senti- 
ments and ideals of the common 
people. Cut off from the past by 
the sword of retribution, in the 
turmoil of the present they sought 
inspiration for the future in the 
great acts of patriotism of the 
Romans. And the general in- 
telligence of Europe, interested in 
the discoveries at Pompeii, gave 
it form on its artistic side. These 
feelings and aspirations seemed to 
become incarnate in the work of 
Jacques Louis David. A friend 
of Robespierre, and a leader in 
the Revolution party, he, on the 
collapse of the movement, nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. But 
with the rise of Napoleon, who 
appointed him his painter-in-chief, 
his influence again became para- 
mount; and despite the many 
phases art has undergone, and the 
innumerable cliques into which 
painters have divided in the inter- 
val, it is still, modified and touched 
by reality, a living force in French 
art. David’s conception of pic- 
torial art was somewhat cold and 
lifeless: he led his confréres back, 
not to nature, but to antiquity as 
expressed in sculpture. Respect 
for the achievements of the past 
underlay all his work, and para- 
lysed his invention and resource. 
His work displays a vigour of ex- 
pression, and an interest in life, 
which are refreshing after the 
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vapidity of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but what he really did for 
French art was to fix its base in 
form, and in doing this he had 
the best of material—the natural 
bent of the national mind — to 
work upon. In art, as in litera- 
ture, the genius of the French 
people inclines to form and order, 
andin painting they have surpassed 
all modern nations in drawing and 
design. Every one round David 
felt the spell, and classicism be- 
came all but universal in France, 
and indeed may be said to have 
dominated all Europe except 
Britain, where Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Raeburn, Turner 
and Constable, were producing 
their masterpieces. The greater 
among his followers put some- 
thing of themselves into their 
pictures ; but as a whole the work 
of the school is too much akin to 
sculpture to be truly picturesque, 
too pedantic to charm, and too 
far removed from natural emotion 
to move us. But one pupil was 
destined to take up the work of 
David, and carry it to finer issues 
and more beautiful results than 
any his master ever attained. This 
was Ingres, a painter in whose 
work all the peculiar merits of 
the French school are at their 
highest. He took up form where 
David left it, and breathed into 
it the breath of reality and the 
life of style. In his work admir- 
ation for the perfect ideal forms 
of antique art was tempered by 
an appreciation, genuine enough, 
although not keen and deep, of the 
beauty of nature. As a draughts- 
man Ingres has never been ex- 
celled. His knowledge of form 
was real, and it was controlled by 
exquisite taste, and expressed with 
the rarest style. His pictures, in 
all that relates to form, and ex- 
pression through line and form, 
are as near perfect as possible; 
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but they leave one strangely un- 
moved. The pleasure one derives 
from them is coldly intellectual ; 
it is like the interest one takes in 
the clear and elegant expression 
of an idea which has no emotional 
appeal. The intense interest of 
reality and the wonderful colour 
and glamour of romance are lack- 
ing. Thus the people who take 
part in the “Homére déifié” 
seem to have no interest in their 
own action: thus there is no pas- 
sion, either of colour or feeling, in 
the picture of ‘“Oecedipe”; he 
stands as coolly and as unmoved 
as the model did on the studio- 
floor, and the figure of Enigma 
fails to suggest the keeper of 
secret things and the concealer of 
the future,—it suggests nothing 
ominous, nothing of dread import. 
On the other hand, “La Source” 
is charming; the long and deftly 
modulated line from elbow to foot 
on the left, the equally delightful 
broken line made by the bend at 
the waist on the other side, the 
perfect form and proportions of 
the girl’s figure, and the pure calm 
face, are beautiful. It was in such 
pictures, which in motive and 
sentiment approached near sculp- 
ture without losing touch with 
life, that Ingres was at his best; 
and it was this ideal of picture- 
making which held sway in France. 
It dominated the Salons, and, 
through the power thus placed 
at its disposal, it attempted to 
strangle all variation as heresy. It 
virtually dictated the subject, and 
required uniformity of treatment. 

The first note of sincere dissent 
was struck by Géricault, when he 
sent his “‘ Raft of the Medusa” to 
the Salon of 1819. Gros, indeed, 
had in some of his Napoleonic 
pictures shown an inclination to 
express natural passion, but had 
not pursued it far, so this picture 
of Géricault’s really marks a turn- 
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ing-point in French art. The 
intense feeling embodied in it 
forms a wonderful foil to the 
impassiveness of David’s “Sabine 
Women,” which hangs in the same 
room in the Louvre. There also 
reappears in it the emotional ele- 
ment of chiaroscuro, which had 
been almost banished by the classic 
school, and the colour strikes a 
chord in complete sympathy with 
the tragedy of the situation. The 
whole incident is well conceived : 
the elements of nature, the wild 
heaving of the sea, the lowering sky 
with its bright rifts, are attuned 
to the mingled despair and hope 
of the forlorn creatures on the 
raft. A few years later Delacroix 
exhibited his first picture, and the 
battle between Romanticism and 
those in authority began in grim 
earnest. One can easily imagine 
the consternation, the angry wrang- 
ling, the wordy war, which the ap- 
pearance of this picture stirred. 
The passion of the colour and the 
drama of the light and shade, the 
vigorous and suggestive drawing, 
and the full yet fluent impasto, 
were new and startling to painters 
trained in a school where a con- 
vention of form and a certain re- 
stricted range of emotion and sub- 
ject were enforced. The classic 
movement inaugurated by David 
and continued by Ingres purged 
French art of the vapid trivialities 
in which it had sunk, and set up a 
higher ideal ; but it was at the ex- 
pense of liberty, in whose sacred 
name it claimed the right to reign. 
It was against the cold formalism 
of this school that the men of 1830 
had to contend. 

The name Romanticists, often 
applied to all the men whose 
artistic career is commonly dated 
from 1830, is much more applic- 
able to the figure-painters, Géri- 
cault, Delacroix, and Monticelli, 
than to the rustic and landscape 
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artists. The designs of these men 
and the atmosphere of thought in 
which their pictures are steeped 
are truly romantic, while the 
quality of the others is rather that 
of the imaginative interpretation 
of the familiar. English art and 
artists played a great part in this 
renaissance, and the influence of 
Constable, whose work, along with 
that of Bonington, was exhibited 
in the Salon of 1824, was particu- 
larly stimulating in the second 
direction. He revealed, as it were 
in a flash, to these young painters 
groping for the light, that the way 
toward it was the one which led 
direct to nature. The Romantic 
movement was a struggle for 
liberty of imagination, for freedom 
from convention—in a word, for 
individuality in art. It is indi- 
vidual experience of life and per- 
sonal feeling which create the 
atmosphere through which art re- 
veals the world. Feeling and ex- 
pression, again, depend on tempera- 
ment, and that of these reformers 
was such that it rebelled against 
the strangling convention of a 
pseudo-classicism. First, Gros in- 
troduced truth of circumstance 
and costume ; then Géricault, more 
bold, added freedom of gesture 
and chiaroscuro ; finally Delacroix 
and the later Romanticists not 
only laid the copestone of colour, 
but carried each of the others 
further. Thus the new ideals re- 
vealed themselves pictorially in 
essential truth of presentment and 
expressive gesture, and in dramatic 
light and shade and a passion for 
colour. Of these the two last 
are the most essential elements of 
romance : without the glorious ves- 
ture of colour we have only a bare 
narration of facts; without the 
transfiguring glamour of chiaros- 
curo the very facts themselves 
have no artistic relationship to 
one another. Artistically it is the 
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presence of these qualities, added 
to depth of poetic feeling, which 
separates the work of this group 
from that of the main body of the 
French school, All Delacroix’s pic- 
tures are pregnant with romance, 
yet everything he did was based 
on nature, and the relationship to 
it is clear. But the intensity of 
his feeling sublimated the whole ; 
and impetuous technique, glowing 
colour, eloquent gesture, and grand 
composition all contribute in re- 
flecting the painter’s passion, and 
in stirring the feelings of the be- 
holder. His mind was more in 
sympathy with the weirdness and 
twilight mystery of the northern 
peoples than the clear and sunny 
temperament of the southern, and 
his pictures more often thrill than 
charm. Delacroix suffered from 
the defects of his merits; his 
drawing was more expressive than 
correct, his colour, if bold and 
brilliant, was a little wanting in 
subtilty, and his use of light and 
shade was occasionally almost 
melodramatic ; but these very ex- 
aggerations are the obvious indica- 
tions of the romantic spirit in art, 
and make him in many respects 
the typical man. In him the as- 
pirations of the Romantic school 
seemed to reach a climax, to be 
ever at white-heat. In the work 
of Decamps we find much the same 
intensity of spirit. Although he 
never quite overcame his lack of 
proper training, he had great nat- 
ural ability and painted with re- 
markable nerve, while he was a 
good colourist and a master of the 
pictorial effects of light and shade. 
Brought up in the country, he 
loved it well, and many of the 
finest things he did were land- 
scapes. Decamps was fond of 
travel, and his pictures of the 
East awakened a new interest in 
the Orient and opened up a new 
field for art. 
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On the other hand, although 
Delaroche started as an adherent 
of the new movement, he never 
really belonged to it. He lacked 
the imagination of a Delacroix, 
the poetic instinct of a Corot, or 
the love of veracity of a Millet. 
With him art was but the hand- 
maiden of literature, or a mirror 
in which was reflected the cor- 
poreal embodiment by models in 
correct costume of some historic 
event. While Delacroix seized on 
the pictorial possibilities of an in- 
cident, and reproduced the effect 
it had had on his own strong 
nature, Delaroche, cool, collected, 
correct, merely illustrated the 
author’s words. He was ambiti- 
ous, but was never more than a 
good and somewhat commonplace 
illustrator on a large scale. Ary 
Scheffer, also, was never genuinely 
in sympathy with romance. His 
feeling was, because he usually 
chose religious subjects, what it 
is fashionable to call elevated; 
but it was not strongly poetic or 
convincingly sincere. He was in 
no sense a colourist; his draw- 
ing was correct but characterless, 
his handling timid, and his pic- 
tures remain to make one wonder 
why he was ever esteemed other 
than a man of good intentions who 
happened to paint. 

In the domain of landscape, the 
influence of the new movement 
was destined to be great. The 
classicism of Claude (who was 
virtually Italian) and of Poussin 
had been weakened under Joseph 
Vernet and Hubert Robert by 
an admixture of artificiality ; and 
during the régime of David land- 
scape was far too simple a thing 
to deserve attention. There was 
one man, however, who just before 
the dawn seems to have felt in 
some subtle way the coming re- 
naissance. In.the work of George 
Michel there are stirrings of the 
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romantic spirit which was to in- 
form the art of his successors. In 
the great desolate plains, under 
ominous cloud-piled skies, in the 
mill-crowned summits rising in 
solemn darkness against skies of 
ashen hue, in the mysterious wood- 
lands, and the rich low - toned 
colour that he loved, there is 
more than a far-off echo of the 
coming change. But his work 
was unappreciated save by a very 
few ; and beautiful though it is in 
itself, it counts for little in the 
evolution of landscape art. Now, 
however, that reality and poetry 
had revivified figure-painting, the 
time seemed ripe for a blossoming 
in landscape. 

Before Constable, landscape- 
painting was unemotional,—it was 
an expression of abstract beauty, 
not a sympathetic rendering of a 
mood or the interpretation of a 
dominant characteristic. Nature 
was a thing apart from man, and 
did not enter into his experience 
or colour his daily life. Previous 
to this century only a few painters, 
of whom Ruysdael and Gains- 
borough are perhaps the chief, had 
fully felt the passion and beauty 
of natural scenery; but with the 
rise of the British school and its 
influence, through Constable and 
others, in France, landscape for 
its own sake became a common 
theme in art. In France, Theodore 
Rousseau led the movement. To 
him Nature was a living thing, to 
which his own grave spirit an- 
swered responsive. The rapture 
of dawn, the glory of high noon, 
the splendour of sunset, the won- 
der of the night, and the ever- 
varying moods of the seasons as 
they passed in procession across 
her face, thrilled him to the depths 
of his soul. He lived so close to 
“Nature with the bountiful breasts,” 
that the strength of her being 
seemed to pass into his pictures. 
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A heroic note of life peals through 
his forest glades, and echoes among 
his much-loved mountains of Au- 
vergne. No man ever delighted 
in the strength of Nature more 
than he, and none has given it 
nobler expression ; for, if he some- 
times descended to a style of work 
painfully suggestive of a tea-tray, 
his successful pictures reveal a 
wonderful knowledge of form, a 
remarkable power and decision of 
handling, great skill in composi- 
tion, and splendidly sombre colour. 
After a stubbornly contested bat- 
tle, natural and romantic landscape 
forced its way into the Salon ; but 
the long struggle had told terribly 
on Rousseau, and may be said to 
have shortened his life. But his 
work was done, the breach had 
been made, the citadel of artificial 
landscape had fallen. 

While to Rousseau Nature spoke 
of energy and life, to Corot, the 
other great landscapist of - the 
school, she whispered her secret of 
fairy loveliness : the one conceived 
an epic, the other sang a long and 
subtly varied lyric. No one ever 
saw woodland scenery quite as 
beautifully as Corot. Rousseau’s © 
vision was more heroic, Constable’s 
more manly and real, and Ruys- 
dael’s more profound; but as a 
record of the poetry of the green- 
wood, what can compare with his? 
In it are mingled in most pictorial 
form the material beauty of wild 
Nature, and the spiritual fascina- 
tion and charm which myth and 
fairy tale have woven in the woods. 
From the simplest elements he 
could make a magic song, perfect 
in rhythm, lovely in colour, and 
balanced in thought. The melody 
they breathe is that of gently 
wavering trees, of half- revealed 
forest glades, of sleeping waters, 
and dim distant valleys. Before 
his pictures one’s thoughts are sent 
a-dreaming, and absent from them, 
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they return to haunt the memory. 
And his manner is as gracious as 
his thought is delightful. He 
seemed to be born with the sense 
of proportion and fitness full de- 
veloped, and his earliest pictures 
are almost as perfect in design as 
his latest. Some of the landscapes 
painted in Rome recall Claude in 
composition and handling, but 
there is in them all the difference 
which separates personal and im- 
personal art. Next to this perfec- 
tion of arrangement, the greatest 
charm of Oorot’s pictures lies in 
technique. It is so perfect that 
one does not know it exists. It 
ripened with the years: his hand- 
ling became more assured, his draw- 
ing more sympathetic, his colour 
sweeter, finally, the tightness which 
marked his early work gave place 
to a masterly suggestiveness. He 
lived in a land of dreams, and 
while his pictures may not have 
the healthy smack and robustness 
of some other masters, while they 
may be a little febrile and a trifle 
weak, they are dreams which trans- 
figure realities, and they reveal, as 
nothing before ever did, the hidden 
and haunting spirit of twilight. 
Millet takes his place beside 
these masters of modern art. In- 
tellectually he was the greatest of 
the band, for to him were dis- 
closed not only the secrets of 
Nature, but of man’s relation- 
ship to her. The old Dutchmen 
painted the people, but left the 
deeper poetry of life out; they re- 
corded the trivial daily acts, but 
failed to grasp their full signifi- 
cance and beauty. His triumph 
was to re-create man’s relation 
to Nature on a higher plane. He 
was the first poet- painter of the 
everyday event and of the com- 
mon people, the laureate of man’s 
struggle for existence with the 
obstinate earth. This fellowship 
between man and Nature is in- 
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deed the artistic discovery of our 
century, and its most distinctive, if 
not its greatest, art will be the pic- 
tures in which Millet and Israels, 
Mason, Walker, and M‘Taggart, 
have shown the beauty and mean- 
ing of the commonplace, and the 
work of some dozen landscape- 
painters. If Millet’s thought some- 
times overweighed his power to 
express it, and frequently his paint 
is rotten in quality and without 
charm, he had a wonderful feeling 
for noble style, and the dignity of 
his peasants is as great and more 
profound than that of a Greek 
statue. He possessed an intuitive 
sense for the dramatic use of light 
and shade, and the charm of his 
rosy grey colour-schemes, which 
seem to breathe the spirit in which 
he himself took life, is very great. 

In Dupré and Daubigny the 
personal poetry is less, the emo- 
tional appeal feebler. Each felt 
the beauty of Nature, and each 
painted well; but neither rose in 
either respect to the height of his 
fellows. Daubigny was among the 
first to practise the theory of nat- 
ural values, and all his pictures, if 
not studiously, are at least com- 
pletely correct in this respect. It 
was this and the power over nat- 
ural effects it brought, coupled 
with his facility of execution and 
his comparatively commonplace 
view of things, which made him, 
in his own time, the most popular 
painter of the group, and the 
greatest influence outside. But 
he was more than an accomplished 
workman, he was an admirable 
artist. He caught the atmosphere 
of Nature well, and felt her simpler 
poetry ; he composed skilfully, and 
his colour, if not exceptionally 
fine, was always agreeable. River- 
scenery had special attractions for 
him, and his many pictures of the 
Seine valley reproduce, vividly and 
sympathetically, the character of 
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that charming district. In Dupré’s 
work, on the other hand, we find 
sentiment more important than 
technique, and colour more pre- 
cious than form. He delighted in 
simple landscape, in tree-shadowed 
cottages, calm pastorals, and wood- 
fringed pools; but the fitful sea 
had also its charms, and some of 
his finest pictures depict its ever- 
restless face. 

Monticelli, who is usually spoken 
of as a Romanticist, seems at first 
sight only connected with the 
school by colour and handling. 
To almost all of these painters 
man and Nature were full of mean- 
ing and significance ; to him they 
were only so much colour. To 
Millet and Delacroix man in his 
struggle with Nature was a noble 
and heroic object—their pictures 
throb with humanity and _ its 
issues; to Monticelli he was but 
the coloured garments he wore: 
to Rousseau and Corot Nature was 
a living spirit which responded to 
man’s moods; to him she was but 
the pretext for a colour-scheme. 
And yet, despite the limitations 
of his sympathies, his pictures are 
precious to us. They may not ap- 
peal to our intelligence or to the 
higher side of our imagination, but 
they express the craving we all 
have for pure beauty. And such 
a painter is necessary, now and 
then, to show us the great and 
abiding part the sensuous plays in 
art, to prove how great the charm 
of handling and colour is. But 
such a manifestation as this would 
have been impossible in France 
before 1830 : it required the eman- 
cipation of the imagination, which 
came at that time, to bring, or at 
least permit, this absorption in 
splendid colour ; and so Monticelli 
is really of the movement. In a 
certain sense, too, he is perhaps 
the most romantic of them all; 
for if his work has not human 
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interest, it possesses in high de- 
gree that suggestiveness which 
stimulates a personal and _ ro- 
mantic interpretation. In the 
work of Diaz, who exerted a con- 
siderable influence on Monticelli, 
sensuous beauty holds a hardly 
less important place. It is, how- 
ever, only of figure-pieces, in which 
a decorative intention predomi- 
nates, and in pictures of flowers, 
which he used as a motive for 
gorgeous colour, that it can truly 
be said. His landscapes, often 
inspired by the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, occasionally touch that 
heroic chord which was peculiarly 
Rousseau’s ; and at least one little 
picture, in which a demon pack 
pours through a darksome glade 
in an enchanted forest, stirs one’s 
blood, and awakens something of 
the same dread thrill as an old 
Norse Saga. He was not a strong 
draughtsman, but a certain aban- 
don of style, with his magnificent 
colour and suggestive handling, 
make his pictures interesting and 
beautiful exceedingly. 

Two animal-painters of excep- 
tional merit are more or less as- 
sociated with the school. Jacques’ 
pictures of farmyards and sheep- 
folds, of pastorals and woodlands, 
with their beautifully drawn figures 
and sheep, have much subjective 
interest, for he had a real interest 
in Nature and a fine understanding 
of animal life. But he was com- 
pletely incapable of appreciating 
colour, and it is difficult to recall 
one picture of his which is not 
leaden in colour and uninteresting 
in handling. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he laid aside the brush for 
the etching-needle, and his work 
at once became satisfactory. Re- 
vealed through a sympathetic 
medium, his simplicity and sin- 
cerity of sentiment are charming. 
Taking everything into considera- 
tion, Troyon is perhaps the greatest 
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painter of animals the world has 
seen. His pictures are not so 
famous as Paul Potter’s: they may 
not have the popular appeal of 
Landseer’s, or be so widely admired 
as Rosa Bonheur’s ; but as studies 
of animal life they are truer, and 
as pictures they are incomparably 
finer. His pictorial treatment of 
animals is remarkable: he did not 
look on them as a separate part of 
creation, but regarded them not 
only in their relation to man, but 
to Nature also. There was a strain 
of poetry in his soul, and, without 
being consistently poetic, he some- 
times almost touched the epic note. 
His designs have something of 
monumental grandeur in them; 
he was keenly appreciative of 
strength of structure and massive 
proportion, and drew with vigour 
and style; his painting was ac- 
complished, and his colour always 
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fine and occasionally even splen- 
did. 

All the great men who made the 
Romantic movement of 1830 are 
dead, and now their influence has 
all but disappeared in France. But 
they have left us the greatest work 
their nation has achieved in art, 
and their influence, if inopera- 
tive at home, still exercises power 
abroad, as many a fine Dutch and 
Scottish picture proves. The din 
of controversy is almost forgotten, 
the great upheaval of poetic realism 
and romance is a thing of the past. 
First angrily opposed, then toler- 
ated, accepted, and admired, the 
movement, which was too personal 
for the Academic taste of France, 
was again enfolded in the bosom 
of the sea of convention; but the 
pictures it produced remain to wit- 
ness that it was a supreme moment 
in art. 
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HOW TO READ. 


‘*Few men learn the highest use of books.” 


Arter all, what is reading but 
an attempt to understand another 
mind? If so, to discuss How to 
Read is to discuss how best we 
may enter into the spirit and 
thoughts of another. 

In real life, when we really 
wish to strengthen our relation- 
ship with an acquaintance or 
a friend, we usually take great 
pains in the process. We are not 
satisfied with a few jerky sen- 
tences shouted at the top of our 
voices over an ice at an afternoon 
tea. Inanities between enérées 
at a dinner only exasperate us. 
We think three dances with two ex- 
tras at a ball all too little. A ¢ée- 


a-téte on the staircase only makes 
us crave another in the corridor 
(I speak as a man). 


We call on 
rainy days, when the probability 
is that no one else will be there, 
and we persuade what people call 
the “object of our attentions” to 
come into a corner and sit oppo- 
site the window. We all know 
with what persistence this little 
game of chance —and skill — is 
played. Well, why not the same 
with a book? Bacon likens good 
books to “true friends, that will 
neither flatter nor dissemble.” 
“Books,” says Milton, “are not 
absolutely dead things, but doe 
contain a potencie of life in them 
to be as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are; nay, 
they doe preserve as in a violl 
that purest efficacie and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that 
bred them.” If so, a good book 
is not a thing to be judged of by 
a cursory glance. It often takes 
a long time and much insight to 
understand and enter into the char- 
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acter of another. It is the same 
with many a book. Into a good 
book a great man puts the best 
part of his mind ; it may need not 
a little trouble on the part of a 
smaller mind to become acquainted 
with it. 

But suppose we first ask, quite 
simply and candidly, What is the 
object of our reading /—to answer 
which simple-looking question 
would perhaps to some people be a 
puzzle indeed. Reading, to some 
people, is a mere pass-time, a mere 
kill-time, we might call it. I was 
travelling not long ago with a 
portly matron, the mother of great 
grown-up sons and daughters, and 
in a fair way towards being a 
grandmother, who told me quite 
artlessly that what she loved above 
all things was reading love-stories. 
Well, at her age perhaps that was, 
after all, not so unhealthy a taste. 
It showed, at all events, that she 
had settled her creed ; had formed 
her ideas, or was content to lack 
ideas, about the constitution of 
the world and its relation to its 
Maker; was untroubled by mis- 
givings as to whether she had 
gained correct, or gained any, esti- 
mates of science or philosophy, of 
history or art: she had done her 
work in the world, and was now 
resting from her labours and read- 
ing stories. And I see no valid 
reason why she should not. She 
had no need to develop the intellect 
or to expand the emotions. At 
her age experience was ripe and 
the mind matured, and the store 
of information she had laid up was 
doubtless sufficient for all the pur- 

oses of her life. But for youth 
and health and strength, for young 
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men and maidens to do this, that 
surely isa different matter. Youth 
should read—What for? Surely 
to settle a creed, or at least to dis- 
cover grounds for believing few 
things credible ; to form ideas, or 
to give reasons for lacking them, 
about the constitution of the world 
and its relation to its Maker; to 
gain estimates of philosophy and 
science, history and art; to learn 
something of man, of nature, and 
of human life; to obtain relief 
from care or recreation from toil ; 
to quicken our perceptions of 
beauty ; to make keen our concep- 
tions of truth; to give clarity to 
thought, and learn expression for 
emotion; to plumb the deeps of 
friendship and take the altitude of 
love; to study character as de- 
picted by those who could read it ; 
to watch how great lives have 
wrestled with problems of life ; to 
set us standards and samples of 
nobility ; to “cheer us with books 
of rich and believing men”; to 
seek solution for those doubts 
which come when intellects of 
different calibre and conviction 
clash; to find assuagement for 
the pangs which pierce sundered 
hearts; to “maintain around us 
the ‘infinite illusion’ which makes 
action easier”; to “stir in us the 
primal sources of feeling which 
keep human nature sweet”; to 
‘‘ familiarise ourselves with beauti- 
ful idealisms of moral excellence.” 
It is this sort of reading, I take it, 
which alone deserves discussion. 
Reading, it is safe to say, is a 
lost art. And what has killed it 
is the spread of reading. This 
is not a paradox, it is simple 
truth. Mr Joseph Ackland, in 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ assures 
us, and proves by tabulated stat- 
istics, that during the last quarter 
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of a century “the force of the in- 
tellectual wave seems to have been 
almost exhausted,” and “the gen- 
eral drift [is] away from solid, and 
in the direction of more scrappy and 
discursive, literature ”—the litera- 
ture of ‘ Tit-Bits,’ ‘ Pick-Me-Up,’ 
and Somebody’s ‘Society News,’! 
It is the spread of such reading as 
this that has killed reading in the 
true sense of the word. Mr Ack- 
land’s sarcasms, indeed, are pointed 
chiefly at what some regard as 
the failure of the Elementary 
Education Act. But surely it is 
hardly to be\expected that those 
whom that Act was passed to 
reach would, so soon as they were 
taught to read, read Milton, Rus- 
kin, or Sir Thomas Browne. 
Being taught to read, quite natur- 
ally they want something after 
their own kind to read, and ‘ Tit- 
Bits,’ ‘Pick-Me-Up,’ and Some- 
body’s ‘Society News’ arise to 
supply the want. It is vain to 
suppose that because the masses 
have gone to school they will at 
once read the ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
‘Ethics of the Dust,’ or the ‘ Quin- 
cunxial Lozenge.’ In time they 
may; but at present they read 
only the penny dreadful and the 
shilling shocker. But Mr <Ack- 
land’s lament refers very truth- 
fully to more than the masses, 
This habit of discursive and in- 
discriminate reading is widespread. 
Very tempting books, too, are 
daily manufactured to order (like 
boilers and boots) for the appeasing 
(and for the further stimulating) 
of this appetite, with the result 
that there spring up six-shilling 
shockers and _ thirty-one-and-six- 
penny dreadfuls, certainly far 
above the level of ‘Tit - Bits,’ 
‘Pick-Me-Up,’ and Somebody’s 
‘Society News,’ but as certainly 
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far below that of Milton, Ruskin, 
or Sir Thomas Browne. Seventy 
years ago Hazlitt complained of 
the ‘rage manifested by the 

eater part of the world for read- 
ing New Books” ; and thirty years 
ago “we cannot read, we 
have despised literature,” averred 
Mr Ruskin. So it is no new thing 
this avidity for novelty. But 
I doubt whether it was worth 
a whole denunciatory essay by 
Hazlitt, or two diatribic lectures 
by Ruskin. For myself, I should 
be inclined to say of the con- 
firmed novel-reader as was said 
of Ephraim, he is joined to idols, 
let him alone. For it will be 
found, as a rule, that those who 
read nothing but new books rarely 
know a good book from a bad one. 
Carlyle was fond of dividing books 
as, in the New Testament, is 
divided humanity, into sheep and 
goats. Well, the reader addicted 
to fiction is not likely to recognise 
even this broad distinction, and 
perhaps, when a slave to his 
habit, will even prefer goat to 
sheep. Another characteristic of 
the devourer of the ephemeral 
novel is that he or she rarely re- 
members anything but the shadowy 
impression left by such perusal ; 
so much so, that one might not 
unhandsomely compare the effect 
upon the mind of such vapid read- 
ing to the shadows cast upon the 
earth by passing clouds, which 
only obscure the vivifying sunlight 
of a truly good and great author. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
you cannot have sunlight and a 
sky full of clouds at one and the 
same time. A long course of 
minor authors creates a distaste 
for a great one. The effect of a 
great author on a mind unbe- 
clouded it is indeed a_ pleas. 
ure to see. Some months ago I 
lent to a young lady my five vol- 
umes of Jowett’s translation of 
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Plato,—it was her first introduc- 
tion to Plato. To-day I received 
from her a note, and in it this is 
what she says—I hope she will 
pardon my quoting her if this she 
should ever chance to see: “ How 
much I have enjoyed the study of 
Plato! There is something so 
elevating ; he opens up such as- 
tounding fields of thoughts, that 
one cannot help feeling how im- 
possible it would be to read him 
and not feel the mind expanding, 
the nature deepening, and the 
aspirations becoming higher.” That 
was the effect upon her of this sun 
of literature. And she was all 


unaware that she was merely in- 
“Plato,” says 


dorsing Emerson. 
Emerson— 


“Plato, in whom you may read all 
that in thought modern Europe has 
realised, and has yet to realise ; even 
Romanism and Calvinism are there ; 
nothing escapes him ; all the sugges- 
tions of modern humanity, political 
economy—all are there. If you wish 
to see both sides ; to find justice done 
to the man of the world, and to the 
sentiments of truth and religion, read 
Plato. Why should not young men 
be educated on this book? It would 
suffice for the tuition of the race; 
there need no other book to educate 
their understanding, or to express 
their reason; and these are only a 
part of his merits. There are pictures 
of the best persons, sentiments, and 
manners by the first master, in the 
first times of the world.” 


Nevertheless, in this Noachian 
deluge of mediocre literature that 
to-day covers Europe and America, 
when our neighbours, and even our 
pet friends, are talking of the Dia- 
logues, not of Plato, but of Dolly, 
it requires, I grant, some little 
courage to be able to say, No; I 
have not read ‘Those Infernal 
Triplets,’ or ‘The Black Chrysan- 
themum.’ Yet we may be quite 
sure that if once the taste has 
been educated up to appreciating 
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Plato, ‘Those Infernal Triplets’ 
or ‘The Black Chrysanthemum’ 
may be read with impunity—nay, 
with profit perhaps, for they will 
not fascinate, much less enthrall, 
Besides, perhaps the best feature 
of such taste is that then worse 
things than frivolous and sophis- 
tical novels will have no power to 
allure. English women “with a 
purpose” may imitate the out- 
spokenness of Roman satirists of 
the first century, and Frenchmen 
with no purpose may imitate the 
unidealistic details of Greek ro- 
mancers of the second ; but neither 
will wholly divert us from the 
best that has been thought and 
written. But it is only when the 
taste has thus been truly formed 
that we can safely follow the 
advice of Plato’s panegyrist, to 
“read that which we love, and 
not waste our memory over a 
crowd of mediocrities,” otherwise 
we shall love the mediocrities, and, 
like Noah’s unbelieving audience, 
find ourselves hopelessly flounder- 
ing in the flood. 

However, the question, What to 
read? I do not intend to ask or to 
attempt to answer here. We 
may, if we like, follow Sir John 
Lubbock in his hundred books, or 
we may follow Comte, or we may 
follow his disciple Mr Frederic 
Harrison, or any one of the cloud 
of witnesses that the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ generated some years ago. 
But if we are wise, perhaps we 
shall follow our own inclinations. 
And in so doing we shall be follow- 
ing no less an authority than Dr 
Samuel Johnson. ‘‘ A man ought 
to read,” said Johnson, “just as 
inclination leads him ; for what he 
reads as a task will do him little 
good.” A remarkable utterance 
that, when we remember that it 
was made by the author of the 
English Dictionary and the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ works that perhaps 
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more than any other two in Eng- 
lish literature necessitated reading 
“as a task.” But if we are to 
look to inclination as a safe guide, 
inclination should previously be 
educated up to the highest point 
attainable by each of us by a 
thorough course of classical au- 
thors; only then can we follow 
our inclinations unfettered, because 
only then can we rely upon the 
purity of our taste in literature, 
Culture, said Matthew Arnold, is 
acquaintance with the best that has 
been thought and written; to 
which perhaps might be added, 
composed, painted, and _ built, 
Well, the cultured reader will be 
the reader acquainted with the 
best that has been written. One 
could hardly apply the adjective, 
even in its narrowest signification, 
to him, however omnivorous, whose 
literary horizon was bounded by 
the evening paper at one pole and 
the ephemeral novel at the other. 
The cultured reader will be con- 
versant with, at all events, some 
of the best books, and will use 
these as standards by which to 
weigh all others. And fortun- 
ately, with but few exceptions, 
the best books are written in the 
best style. No one ever said no- 
thing well. A statue cannot be 
carved out of air. Fortunately, 
too, the cultured reader will find 
food for thought even in the even 
ing paper and the ephemeral novel ; 
but he does so because he draws 
nutriment from deeper things than 
these. No doubt in the modern 
drawing-room the reader devoted 
to modern literature can be very 
brilliant indeed. The gaudy or- 
chid may live on air. But from it 
we do not expect, and we do not 
get, fruit. 

Mr Frederic Harrison, in his 
essay of the same title with this 
little paper, insists as wisely as 
vigorously on the necessity of 
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knowing what not to read, even 
in the realms of literature proper. 
But that surely is a question each 
must answer for himself. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, and apart 
from all questions of individual 
taste, a simple rule might be, Avoid 


what you cannot assimilate. Since’ 


the object of all reading is, or 
should be, mental acquisition and 
mental development, to adapt a 
natural law to the intellectual 
world, that reading should be 
eschewed which we are unable to 
convert into a portion of our own 
mental fibre. But this is a ques- 
tion for the individual. A Mr 
Davenport Adams would make ex- 
cellent use of a volume of “‘ Book 
Prices Current,” which to the 
majority of us would be drier than 
a Hebrew grammar and equally 
unintelligible. To a bibliophile, 
I suppose, an incunabulum is a 
thing not only of beauty but of 
profit, be its contents what they 
may. What mind shall determine 
what another mind shall or shall 
not read ? 

Those who recommend books to 
others—always a difficult, some- 
times a thankless, proceeding— 
remind one of those dietetic fana- 
tics who persist in forcing some 
one certain and circumscribed form 
of food or cookery on all and every 
sort of constitution: vegetables, 
eggs, and milk; a chop and port 
wine for breakfast; gruel; raw 
steaks ; and what not. The philo- 
biblical physician has always his 
favourite prescription. Conscien- 
tious Dr Doddridge, in a long 
letter ‘to a young lady preparing 
for a voyage to the Indies,” gravely 
recommended the following: Dr 
Watts’s ‘Sermons,’ his ‘ Discourses 
on the Love of God,’ his ‘ Hymns,’ 
his ‘Psalms,’ and ‘Lyric Poems,’ 
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Dr Evans’s ‘Christian Temper’ in 
two volumes, and his ‘Sermons to 
Young People,’ Stennett’s ‘ Reason- 
ableness of Early Piety,’ and Dr 
Wright’s ‘Treatise on Regenera- 
tion, and of the Deceitfulness of 
Sin.’ “TI see not well,” he tells her, 
*‘ how any of these can be spared.” } 

When we fall into the hands of 
the divines, we are apt to get some 
pretty stiff reading recommended 
us. John Wesley, in writing to 
his niece “Sally,” when “a young 
lady about twenty,” advised her to 
take up the following course of 
reading: the Bible for two or 
three hours in the morning, and 
one or two in the afternoon; 
Kingswood’s English Grammar ; 
Bishop Louth’s Introduction [to 
English Grammar]; Dilworth’s 
Arithmetic ; Randal’s or Guthrie’s 
Geographical Grammar; Watts’s 
Logic; ‘The Survey of the Wis- 
dom of God in Creation’; the 
Glasgow abridgment of Mr Hutch- 
inson’s works; Rollin’s ‘ Ancient 
History’; ‘The Concise History 
of the Church’; Burnet’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation’; ‘The Con- 
cise History of England’; Claren- 
don’s ‘ History of the Rebellion’ ; 
Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans’ ; 
the same author’s ‘ History of 
New England’; Robertson’s ‘ His- 
tory of America’; Locke’s ‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding’ 
[sic] ; Malebranche’s ‘Search after 
Truth’; Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen’ 
[sic]; select parts of Shakespeare, 
Fairfax, or [!] Hoole; Godfrey of 
Bouillon; ‘Paradise Lost’; the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ and Young’s 
‘Moral and Sacred Poems’; Bish- 
op Pearson on the Creed; and 
the Christian Library. ‘“ By this 
course of study,” he tells her, 
“you may gain all the knowledge 
which any reasonable Christian 





1 Miscellaneous Works, pp. 1193, 1194. 
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needs.”! That, I think, is a list 
which would frighten even the 
‘New Woman.” What, in Wes- 
ley’s opinion, an unreasonable 
Christian might need, it is painful 
to try to imagine. 

There are readers and readers, 
and there are as many classes of 
readers as there are classes of 
minds. A literary man may per- 
haps choose for another literary 
man; though, to judge from the 
diversity of literary opinion which 
Sir John Lubbock’s chosen best 
hundred books provoked, even 
this seems dubious. Mr Balfour 
points out a capital defect in 
these choices in that they take 
into account only or chiefly what 
he refers to as “the pleasures of 
the imagination” ; and he goes on 
to plead for books that may be 
read simply to satisfy a very 
legitimate thirst for knowledge. 
“Ts there not also,” he asks, “‘ the 
literature which satisfies the curi- 
osity?” If these hundred books 
are for everybody, their choosers 
seem to take it for granted that 
everybody should be conversant 
with literary or xsthetic produc- 
tions, and yet need not necessarily 
be conversant with scientific or 
historical productions. And yet 
the liberally educated gentleman 
of to-day is expected to know 
something of many fields of 
thought widely separated from 
literature. proper—with political 
economy, for example, with the 
natural sciences, and with the 
outlines of the histories of many 
nations. If all these are to be 
individual additions to the uni- 
versal list, the list appropriate to 
each individual will be a long one 
indeed. 

To one definite caution, how- 
ever, Mr Harrison does point 
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. when he says that “amidst the 


multiplicity. of books and of 
writers” we are “in continual 
danger of being drawn off by what 
is stimulating rather than solid.” 
We are indeed ; and perhaps the 
only prophylactic is to acquire, as 
early in life as possible, the habit 
of solid reading. But this, like 
every other habit, is learned, as 
Aristotle long ago showed, only by 
learning it. Another help in find- 
ing out what not to read would 
perhaps be to follow the advice of 
that Friend in Council who recom- 
mended that “every man and every 
woman who could read at all should 
adopt some definite purpose in their 
reading.” Yet even this I would 
not indorse too implicitly. True, 
to read simply for reading’s sake 
rarely keeps the mind sufficiently 
alert. The man who waits for any 
game that may turn up is not 
likely to take home so good a bag 
as the keener sportsman. Yet I 
should be sorry if I were not per- 
mitted sometimes to roam the 
literary woods for pure enjoyment, 
and without any intention of bag- 
ging anything at all. Not a little 
most delightful instruction may 
surely so be gained. One can, for 
example, not only amuse but in- 
form oneself in one’s reading by 
examining how far the author re- 
veals himself in his work—or by 
noticing peculiarities of phrase- 
ology or style—by learning from 
him the manners and modes of 
expression of his country and time 
—or even by observing methods of 
punctuation, none of which, per- 
haps, is quite worthy of being 
called “a definite object,” yet each 
of which is valuable in its way. 
As a rule, that book will do us 
the most good that requires of us 
the most thought. “Every book 





1 Life and Times of John Wesley. By Rev. L. Tyerman, vol. iii. p. 359. 
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we read,” says James Russell 
Lowell, “may be made a round 
in the ever-lengthening ladder by 
which we climb to knowledge and 
to that temperance and serenity 
of mind which, as it is the ripest 
fruit of wisdom, is also the sweet- 
est. But this can only be if we 
read such books as make us think.” 
And “for my own part,” in the 
same strain says one of the Gues- 
sers at Truth, “I have ever gained 
the most profit, and the most pleas- 
ure also, from the books which 
made me think the most.” Which 
stands to reason. If the mind is 
made a mere siphon through which, 
or a mere flume over which, water 
flows, nothing is gained. Make 
the mind a mill, and power is de- 
veloped, commodities are manu- 
factured. But such mental ma- 
chinery is not constructed in a 
week ora month. Locke devotes 
a section of his ‘Conduct of the 
Understanding’ to the subject of 
reading, and in it makes some 
pregnant remarks pertinent to the 


futility of thoughtless perusal. 


“Reading,” he says, “furnishes the 
mind only with materials of know- 
ledge ; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours. . . . The mind is backward 
in itself to be at the pains to trace 
every argument to its original, and to 
see upon what basis it stands, and 
how firmly ; but yet it is this that 
gives so much the advantage to one 
man more than another in reading. 
The mind should by severe rules be 
tyed down to this, at first, uneasy 
task ; use and exercise will give it 
facility. . . . Those who have got this 
faculty, one may say, have got the true 
key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of 
opinions and authors to truth and 
certainty. .. . This way of thinking 
on, and profiting by, what we read, 
will be a clog and rub to any one only 
in the beginning: when custom and 
exercise has made it familiar, it will 
be dispatched, on most occasions, with- 
out resting or interruption in the 
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course of our reading. ... Besides 
that, when the first difficulties are 
over, the delight and sensible advan- 
tage it brings, mightily encourages and 
enlivens the mind in reading.” 


Emerson’s rules for reading 
should be known by all: “ First, 
never read any book that is not a 
year old. Second, never any but 
famed books. Third, never any 
but what you like.” Here again 
is agreat man taking it for granted 
that what we like is sure to be not 
only famous but old,—rather an 
unwarrantable assumption in these 
days when most people like only the 
newest and the most infamous, and 
who would not dream of not having 
read, say, ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ 
when everybody else was reading 
‘The People of the Mist,’ or ‘ The 
Stickit Minister’ when everybody 
was devouring ‘The Lilac Sun- 
Bonnet,’ or ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ when 
all the world was all agog on ‘ Tril- 
by.’ Emerson very evidently lets 
such people alone. But his rules 
are sensible indeed. They will at 
all events rescue us from that most 
pernicious vice of trying to read 
too much,—a deadly habit, the 
ultimate outcome of which is an 
inability really to read anything 
at all. Better, perhaps, adapting 
Shelley (which may condone the 
language), be damned with Hobbes 
and Kant and Schopenhauer and 
Sir James Stephen than go to 
heaven with your polymath. “If 
I had read as much as other men,” 
said Hobbes, ‘‘I should doubtless 
have shared their ignorance ;” 
“ Kant,” said De Quincey, “never 
read a book, no book at all, none 
whatsoever ;” “the safest way of 
having no thoughts of our own,” 
said Schopenhauer, “is to take up 
a book every moment we have 
nothing to do;” “to aspire after 
the fashionable accomplishment of 
literary omniscience,” said Sir 
James Stephen, “is a pretension 
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as extravagant as pernicious.” 
Nevertheless there have been 
minds capable of aspiring to this 
bad eminence without degradation. 
Napoleon pored over the most 
recent novels in his travelling- 
carriage while moving from camp 
to camp. Byron avers that he 
had read some four thousand 
novels by the time he was nineteen. 
Macaulay seems to have devoured 
nearly everything that issued from 
the press of his time. Well, when 
we can win Austerlitzes and Jenas, 
or compose ‘Childe Harolds,’ or 
write Histories of England for 
twenty - thousand - pound cheques, 
we too may read light novels 
with a clear conscience. 

It is hardly necessary to insist 
upon the absolute necessity of 
reading some books, or at least 
some portions of some books, ab- 
solutely accurately and minutely, 
weighing carefully every word and 
syllable and letter. This we all 


had to do in youth; happy are we 
if we had to do it thoroughly. 


Mr Ruskin puts tremendous stress 
upon this. 


“When you come to a good book,” 
he asserts, “you must ask yourself, 
‘Am I inclined to work as an Aus- 
tralian miner would? Are my pick- 
axes and shovels in good order, and 
am I in good trim myself, my sleeves 
well up to the elbow, and my breath 
good, and my temper ?’” 


And he goes on— 


“You must get into the habit of 
looking intensely at words, and assur- 
ing yourself of their meaning, syl- 
lable by syllable — nay, letter by 
letter. . . . You might read all the 
books in the British Museum (if you 
could live long enough), and remain 
an utterly ‘illiterate,’ uneducated 
person; but ... if you read ten 
pages of a good book, letter by letter, 
—that is to say, with real accuracy, 
— you are for evermore in some 
measure an educated person. The 
entire difference between education 
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and non-education (as regards the 
merely intellectual part of it) consists 
in this accuracy.” 
He is right here, fanciful as Mr 
Ruskin sometimes is. Even if 
Homer sometimes nods, to slur 
over the litere scripte of a really 
great writer which manent is 
positive sin. The really great 
writer’s every syllable is deserving 
of study. That would be a bold 
critic who undertook to improve 
the wording in the best passages 
of a Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, a 
Macaulay, a South, or even a 
Stevenson, peace to his manes. 
And when we are in this man- 
ner reading a great book by a 
great man, let us not be afraid of 
using a dictionary. A dictionary? 
A dozen; at all events until Dr 
Murray’s huge undertaking is fin- 
ished. And even then; for no 
one dictionary will help us through 
some authors—say Chaucer, or 
Spenser, or Sir Thomas Browne. 
Let us use our Greek lexicon, and 
Latin dictionary, and French dic- 
tionary, and Anglo-Saxon diction- 
ary, and etymological dictionary, 
and dictionaries of antiquity and 
biography and geography, and 
concordances—any thing and every- 
thing that will throw light on the 
meanings and histories of words. 
Neither need we discuss the 
importance of reading all round 
a good book, as it were, of gaining 
some estimate of the character 
and temper of its author, of under- 
standing something of the age in 
which he lived and of his relation 
to that age. ‘Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets’ would be largely an in- 
comprehensible book if we knew 
nothing either of what some one 
has called that annus mirabilis, 
1848, and of the years that pre- 
ceded it, or of the moral and polit- 
ical idiosyncrasies of the Chelsea 
Sage. To read anything by Rous- 
seau or Diderot or Voltaire with- 
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out referring it to its proper place 
in those quickly shifting scenes of 
the French revolutionary epoch, 
would be to miss its true place in 
literature. Rousseau’s political 
and economical diatribes, Diderot’s 
social and scientific propagandism, 
Voltaire’s anti-clerical jests and 
gibes,—these lose their relative 
values and their interest if we 
miss the circumstances under 
which they were uttered. How 
much more interesting, too, be- 
comes Milton’s “Oomus” if we 
remember the hubbub of dram- 
atic criticism that preceded it: 
Prynne’s furious ‘ Histriomastix,’ 
with its wholesale flagellation of 
plays, players, and playing, in 
which some thought that even the 
Queen was grossly libelled; the 
elaborate retort of the Inns of 
Court by the gorgeous masque 
acted before the royal family and 
Court; the Star Chamber trial ; 
and Prynne’s severe sentence, 


“The fitting answer to Prynne’s 
railing,” says Mr Gardiner, “ was 


to embody pure thoughts and 
noble teaching in a dramatic form. 
No living Englishman was so cap- 
able of giving him such a refuta- 
tion as the singer of the ‘ Allegro’ 
and the ‘ Penseroso.’”! The “ fitt- 
ing answer” was “Comus.” To 
read ‘Comus” without any know- 
ledge of this, its motive and origin, 
is to miss the very kernel of its 
purport. “The beautiful soul 
makes beautiful the outward 
form; the base act debases the 
soul of him who commits it. This 
was Milton’s highest message to 
the world. This was the witness 
of Puritanism at its best.” ? 

To speak of the reading of 
“Comus” is to recall the fact 
that the reading of poetry is, or 
should be, a very different thing 
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from the reading of prose. Prose, 
gua prose, conveys fact or pro- 
pounds theory, though there is 
abundance of prose that does 
much more than this — Plato’s, 
for example, and De Quincey’s, and 
Carlyle’s, and Mr Ruskin’s—the 
full list would be a long one in- 
deed ; but poetry—what does not 
poetry do? It stirs the emotions 
and stimulates the imagination ; it 
reveals to the inner and spiritual 
man the secret springs of beauty, 
and opens up a world of dreams 
more real than the world of reality ; 
it conveys dim hints at once of 
the infinity and the divinity of 
mystery ; it endows him who reads 
with a sort of sacred second-sight 
by which he “ sees into the life of 
things” ; it gives glimpses of God’s 
universe such as it must have been 
when God Himself “saw every- 
thing that He had made, and be- 
hold it was very good.” “ What,” 
asks Shelley, ‘were virtue, love, 
patriotism, friendship,—what were 
the scenery of this beautiful uni- 
verse which we inhabit; what 
were our consolations on this side 
of the grave—and what were our 
aspirations beyond it, if poetry did 
not ascend to bring light and fire 
from those eternal regions where 
the owl-winged faculty of caicula- 
tion dare not ever soar?” Whom 
has not poetry rescued from his 
“own spirit’s hurtling harms”? 
Who has not been soothed by 
Wordsworth, stirred by Tennyson, 
carried into the empyrean on Shel- 
ley’s plumes? The world, if we 
only knew it, is instinct with a 
beautiful and divine mystery; it 
is the artist alone who reveals it. 
Poetry is a form of art, and to 
attempt in a paragraph to lay 
down rules for the reading of 
poetry would be as futile as to 





1 The Personal Government of Charles L, vol. ii. p. 42. 


2 Op. cit., vol. ii. p. 44. 
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attempt as briefly to elucidate the 
pleasures and profits of music or 
painting, and how best they might 
be gained. Intelligently to read 
poetry one must be something of 
a poet, as certainly to enjoy music 
or painting one must have an ear 
or aneye for sound or colour. And 
this demands, first, a talent; 
second, study. “If you sit down 
to read poetry,” says Mr Ruskin, 
“with merely the wish to be 
amused, without a willingness to 
take some pains to work out the 
secret meanings, without a desire 
to sympathise with, and yield to, 
the prevailing spirit of the writer, 
you had better keep to prose ; for 
no poetry is worth reading which 
is not worth learning by heart.” 4 
It would be hugely interesting 
could we really know how some 
great readers really read, What 
many of them read we know, and 
the results of their reading we 
know; but exactly how they 
scanned the printed page few of 
them have told us. There is, how- 
ever, one great man still living 
who, in numberless passages scat- 
tered through his many works, has 
given us an insight into the very 
manner and method he himself has 
read some books, and this is Mr 
John Ruskin. Every one will re- 
call his searching analysis of those 
lines in Milton’s “ Lycidas,” which 
he gave as samples of how to read, 
in his Lectures with the name of 
‘Sesame and Lilies,’ commencing, 


** Last came, and last did go, 
The Pilot of the Galilean Lake ; ” 


the immense meaning he sees in 
those three words, “creep,” and 
“intrude,” and “climb”; the re- 
markable exposition of that curi- 
ous and catachrestical collocation 
“blind mouths” ; the far-reaching 
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significance he detects in the line— 


‘¢ But swoln with wind, and the rank 
mist they draw.” 


There is one sample of Mr Rus- 
kin’s way of reading that, despite 
its length, is worth giving entire. 
It is his analysis of the language 
which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Henry V. when address- 
ing the ambassadors of France 
after their presentation to him of 
the tennis-balls from Louis, son of 
Charles V. Mr Ruskin is speak- 
ing of “style,” and says— 


“T can show you the main tests 
of style in the space of a couple of 
pages. 

“T take two examples of absolutely 
erfect, and in manner highest, 2.e., 
ingly, and heroic, style: the first 

example in expression of anger, the 
second of love. 


(1) ‘**We are glad the Dauphin is so 
pleasant with us, 
His present, and your pains, we thank 
you for. 
When we have match’d our rackets to 
these balls, 
We will in France, by God’s grace, 
play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the 
hazard,’ 
(2) ‘** My gracious Silence, hail ! 
Wouldst thou have laughed, had I 
come coffin’d home 
That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah, 
my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 
And mothers that lack sons.’ 


“Let us note, point by point, the 
conditions of greatness common to 
both these passages, so opposite in 
temper. 

“A. Absolute command over all 
passion, however intense; this the 
first - of - first conditions (see the 
king’s own sentence just before, 
‘**We are no tyrant, but a Christian king, 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fettered in our prisons’) ; 


and with this self-command, the 





1 Letters Addressed to a College Friend during the Years 1840-1845, pp. 


88, 89. 
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supremely surveying grasp of every 
thought that is to be uttered, before 
its utterance ; so that each may come 
in its exact place, time, and connec- 
tion. The slightest hurry, the mis- 
placing of a word, or the unnecessary 
accent on a syllable, would destroy 
the ‘style’ in an instant. 

“B. Choice of the fewest and 
simplest words that can be found in 
the compass of the language, to ex- 
press the thing meant: these few 
words being also arranged in the 
most straightforward and intelligible 
way ; allowing inversion only when 
the subject can be made primary 
without obscurity: thus, ‘his pres- 
ent, and your pains, we thank you 
for’ is better than ‘we thank you 
for his present and your pains,’ 
because the Dauphin’s gift is by 
courtesy put before the ambassador’s 
pains ; but ‘when to these balls our 
rackets we have matched’ would 
have spoiled the style in a moment, 
because—I was going to haye said, 
ball and racket are of equal rank, and 
therefore only the natural order pro- 
per ; but also here the natural order 
is the desired one, the English racket 
to have precedence of the French ball. 
In the fourth line the ‘in France’ 
comes first, as announcing the most 
important resolution of action; the 
‘by God’s grace’ next, as the only 
condition rendering resolution pos- 
sible ; the detail of issue follows with 
the strictest limit in the final word. 
The king does not say ‘danger,’ far 
less ‘dishonour,’ but ‘hazard’ only ; 
of that he is, humanly speaking, 
sure.! 

“©. Perfectly emphatic and clear 
utterance of the chosen words ; slowly 
in the degree of their importance, 
with omission however of every word 
not absolutely required ; and natural 
use of the familiar contractions of final 
dissyllable. Thus, ‘play a set shall 
strike’ is better than ‘play a set that 
shall strike, and ‘match’d’ is kingly 
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short—no necessity could have ex- 
cused ‘matched’ instead. On the 
pocnge the three first words, ‘We 
are glad,’ would have been spoken by 
the king more slowly and fully than 
any other syllables in the whole pas- 
sage, first pronouncing the kingly 


‘we’ at its proudest, and then the 


‘are’ as a continuous state, and then 
the ‘glad,’ as the exact contrary of 
what the ambassadors expected him 
to be. 

“ PD. Absolute spontaneity in doing 
all this, easily and necessarily as the 
heart beats. The king cannot speak 
otherwise than he does—nor the hero. 
The words not merely come to them, 
but are compelled to them. Even 
lisping numbers ‘come,’ but mighty 
numbers are ordained, and inspired. 

“ #. Melody in the words, change- 
able with their passion fitted to it 
exactly and the utmost of which the 
language is capable—the melody in 
prose being Eolian and variable—in 
verse, nobler by submitting itself to 
stricter law. I will enlarge upon this 
point presently. 

“ F. Utmost spiritual contents in 
the words ; so that each carries not 
only its instant meaning, but a cloudy 
companionship of higher or darker 
meaning according to the passion— 
nearly always indicated by metaphor : 
‘play a set’—sometimes by abstrac- 
tion—(thus in the second passage 
‘Silence’ for silent one) sometimes 
by description instead of direct epithet 
(‘coffin’d’ for dead), but always indica- 
tive of there being more in the 
speaker’s mind than he has said, or 
than he can say, full though his saying 
be. On the quantity of this attend- 
ant fulness depends the majesty of 
style ; that is to say, virtually, on the 
quantity of contained thought in 
briefest words, such thought being 
primarily loving and true: and this 
the sum of all—that nothing can be 
well said, but with truth, nor beauti- 
fully, but by love.” ? 





11 do not know whether it is possible that Mr Ruskin can have missed the 


point in the use of the technical term ‘‘ hazard.” 


It is evident from the words 


“‘ rackets,” ‘‘ set,” ‘‘ strike,” and ‘‘ hazard,” that Shakespeare is keeping the game 
of tennis strictly in mind, and is speaking tropically. To use ‘‘ danger ” or ‘‘ dis- 
honour” would have spoiled the metaphor ; so that we need not go so far afield 


to explain their disuse. 


2 Nineteenth Century, vol. viii. pp. 401-403. September 1880. 


VOL, CLIX.—NO, DCCCCLXIY. 
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Or as an example of an analysis 
of the purely technical elements 
of a prose passage, take the follow- 
ing from Robert Louis Stevenson. 
He is examining the alliteration 
in that well-known sentence of 
the ‘ Areopagitica ’ :— 


“T cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland 
is to be run for not without heat and 
dust.” 


And he says— 


“Down to ‘virtue,’ the current 8 
and R are both announced and re- 
peated unobtrusively, and by way of 
a grace-note that almost inseparable 
group PVF is given entire. The 
next phrase is a period of repose 
almost ugly in itself, both S and R 
still audible, and B given as the last 
fulfilment of PVF. In the next four 
phrases, from ‘that never’ down to 
‘run for,’ the mask is thrown off, and 
but for a slight repetition of the V 
and F, the whole matter turns, almost 
too obtrusively, on S and R; first S 
coming to the front, and then R. 
In the concluding phrase all these 
favourite letters, and even the flat A, 
a timid preference for which is just 
perceptible, are discarded at a blow 
and in a bundle; and to make the 
break more obvious, every word ends 
with a dental, and all but one with T, 
for which we have been cautiously 
prepared since the beginning. The 
singular dignity of the first clause, 
and this hammer-stroke of the last, 
go far to make the charm of this ex- 
quisite sentence. But it is fair to 
own that S and R are used a little 
coarsely.” ! 


Not many of us read thus. If 
we did, perhaps there would be 
fewer books to read, and those 
better worth the reading ; for few 
authors, I take it, could stand a 


scrutiny of that sort. And yet, 
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in reality, every author ought to 
be able to stand such scrutiny ; 
ought to write as if he expected 
to be subjected to such. 

Coleridge, too, in his ‘ Lectures 
and Notes on Shakspere,’ has 
given us numerous examples of 
how he read; but these are to 
almost everybody so well known 
that I need not dilate on them 
here. Lest peradventure, how- 
ever, there be even five among my 
readers to whom they are not 
known, the others will pardon one 
more long quotation, especially 
since it contains one of the best 
samples of how one great poet read 
another—and, as Thoreau asserts, 
it is only by a great poet that a 
great poet can be read. Coleridge 
is speaking of the opening lines of 
“ Hamlet,” and he says— 


“Compare the easy language of 
common life, in which this drama 
commences, with the direful music 
and wild wayward rhythms and 
abrupt lyrics of the opening of ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ The tone is quite familiar ;— 
there is no poetic description of night, 
no elaborate information conveyed by 
one speaker to another of what both 
had immediately before their senses 
(such as the first distich in Addison’s 
‘Cato,’ which is a translation into 
poetry of ‘Past four o'clock and a 
dark morning !’); and yet nothing 
bordering on the comic on one hand, 
nor any striving of the intellect on 
the other. It is precisely the lan- 
guage of sensation among men who 
feared no charge of effeminacy, for 
feeling what they had no want of re- 
solution to bear. Yet the armour, 
the dead silence, the watchfulness 
that first interrupts it, the welcome 
relief of the guard, the cold, the 
broken expressions of compelled at- 
tention to bodily feelings still under 
control—all excellently accord with, 
and prepare for, the after gradual rise 
into tragedy ;—but, above all, into a 
tragedy, the interest of which is as 





1 Contemporary Review, vol. xlvii. p. 558. 


April 1885. 
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eminently ad et apud intra, as that 
of ‘ Macbeth’ is directly ad extra. 
“Tn all the best attested stories of 
ghosts and visions, as in that of 
Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that 
of Benvenuto Cellini recorded by him- 
self, and the vision of Galileo com- 
municated by him to his favourite 
pupil Torricelli, the ghost-seers were 
in a state of cold or chilling damp 
from without, and of anxiety within. 
It has been with all of them as with 
Francisco on his guard,—alone, in the 
depth and silence of the night ;— 
‘*twas bitter cold, and they were sick 
at heart, and not a mouse stirring.’ 
The attention to minute sounds—nat- 
urally associated with the recollection 
of minute objects, and the more fami- 
liar and trifling, the more impressive 
from the unusualness of their pro- 
ducing any impression at all—gives a 
philosophic pertinency to this last 
mage ; but it has likewise its dram- 
atic use and purpose. For its com- 
monness in ordinary conversation 
tends to produce the sense of reality, 
and at once hides the poet, and yet 
approximates the reader or spectator 
to that state in which the highest 
poetry will appear, and in its com- 
ponent parts, though not in the whole 
composition, really is the language of 
nature. If I should not speak it, I 
feel that I should be thinking it ;— 
the voice only is the poet’s,—the 
words are my own. ‘That Shak- 
spere meant to put an effect in the 
actor’s power in the very first words 
—‘ Who's there ?’—is evident from 
the impatience expressed by the 
startled Francisco in the words that 
follow—‘ Nay, answer me: stand and 
unfold yourself!’ A brave man is 
never so peremptory as when he feels 
that he is afraid. Observe the grad- 
ual transition from the silence and 
the still recent habit of listening in 
Francisco’s—‘ I think I hear them ’— 
to the more cheerful call out, which a 
good actor would observe, in the— 
‘Stand ho! Who is there?’ Ber- 
nardo’s inquiry after Horatio, and the 
repetition and in his own presence, 
indicate a respect or an eagerness 
that implies him as one of the persons 
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who are in the foreground ; and the 
scepticism attributed to him— 


‘ Horatio says 'tis but our fantasy ; 
And will not let belief take hold of 
him ’— 
prepares us for Hamlet’s after-eulogy 
on him as one whose blood and judg- 
ment were happily commingled. The 
actor should also be careful to distin- 
— the expectation and gladness of 
ernardo’s ‘ Welcome, Horatio !’ from 
the mere courtesy of his ‘ Welcome, 
good Marcellus !’”? 


But after all is said and done, 
the one and only secret of success- 
ful reading lies contained in one 
simple sentence, Make what you 
read your own. Not until what 
we read has become a part of our 
mental equipment, until it has 
been literally assimilated by the 
mind, made an integral and in- 
divisible portion of our sum of 
knowledge and wisdom, is what 
we read of any practicable avail. 
But this assimilation can only be 
accomplished by constant and care- 
ful thought; the mind, like the 
muscles, grows only by exercise, 
and does more efficiently only that 
which it does often. I have in my 
mind’s eye two old people, the best 
I ever knew, the best I ever hope 
to know. No one would perhaps 
actually call them “ readers.” They 
never see even the outside of a 
novel. I have indeed heard them 
quote ‘ Lothair,’ and I think ‘ Pick- 
wick ’—which to me is evidence of 
the tremendous rage there must 
once have been for these two works 
of fiction. Once and again, too, 
a line from Shakespeare may fall 
from their lips. But, on the whole, 
they are not what the world calls 
“readers.” Probably they could 
not distinguish the “ Thanatopsis ” 
from the “ Thanatophidia ” ; if one 
mentioned ‘ Dodo’ in their presence 





1 Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and other English Poets. 


By Samuel 


Taylor Coleridge. Now first collected by T. Ashe, B.A., pp. 346-348. 
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their minds would in all likelihood 
revert to palzontological ornitho- 
logy ; if one spoke of ‘The Heaven- 
ly Twins’ they would correct him 
and politely ask if it was not ‘The 
Hebrew Twins’ that was meant, 
a recent work which, I believe, 
deals with Jacob and Esau. Yet 
these two dear old people read as 
few people read. They read chiefly 
but one book, and this is the Bible ; 
but they have made that book their 
own as not even, I venture to say, 
has Mr Gladstone made Homer his 
own. I think I speak the simple 
truth when I[ say they rarely have 
need to consult a concordance. So 
extreme a degree of specialism is 
not suited, of course, to “the 
general.” I merely cite this as 
an example of the efficacy of fol- 
lowing the rule to make one’s own 
that which one reads. And for- 


tunately this rule is elastic, since 
it permits — nay, necessitates —a 
choice of what is at once within 
one’s capacities and consonant with 


one’s inclinations. 

As to systematic reading, that 
topic may be left to those who 
read systematically to discuss, and 
doubtless those who so read will 
praise the practice highly. In 
one’s teens, of course, it is neces- 
sary, especially if one is going up 
for examinations. But this is 
study, not reading. In one’s 
twenties system seems to be large- 
ly a matter of temperament. In 
one’s thirties perhaps it is either 
a habit, or impossible. Besides, 
it can so easily be overdone. I 
once heard of a man who began 
at page 1 of volume i. of the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ with the inten- 
tion of devouring so many pages 
daily. Whether he succeeded in 
digesting the whole twenty - five 
volumes I did not hear. Too 
much system is like too elabor- 
ate fishing-tackle: it is all very 
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well for the experienced ang- 
ler, but it seems useless and an 
affectation in the amateur. First 
prove your skill and keenness, then 
elaborate your means at will.—But 
what, after all, is systematic read- 
ing? If, like Mr Saintsbury, we 
make a study of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, or, like Mr Gosse, of that of 
the eighteenth century, of course 
we shall read systematically. But 
this, again, is research, not read- 
ing. I am glad to see dear 
Charles Lamb on my side in my 
antipathy to a rigidly methodical 
system. Bridget Elia, he tells us, 


“was tumbled early, by accident or 
design, into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading, without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed 
at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage. Had I twenty girls,” he 
goes on, “they should be brought up 
exactly in this fashion. I know not 
whether their chance in wedlock might 
not be diminished by it ; but I can an- 
swer for it, that it makes (if the worst 
come to the worst) most incomparable 
old maids.” 


Mr Ruskin, too, curiously enough 
recommends precisely the same 
process. 


“Tf she can have access to a good 
library of old and classical books,” he 
says, “there need be no choosing at 
all. Keep the modern magazine and 
novel out of your girl’s way; turn 
her loose into the old library every 
wet day, and let her alone. She will 
find what is good for her; you can- 
not. . . . Let her loose in the library, 
I say, as you do a fawn in a field. 
It knows the bad weeds twenty times 
better than you; and the good ones 
too, and will eat some bitter and 

rickly ones, good for it, which you 
had not the slightest thought were 


good.” 


However, for a certain sort and a 
certain amount of system there is 
this much to be said—namely, that 
it is an excellent antidote to that 
insinuating and enervating habit 
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of wholly desultory reading. 
“Wholly,” because, as Lord Iddes- 
leigh has shown us, there is a des- 
ultory reading which is very prof- 
itable and not one whit pernicious. 
“ Desultory reading,” says Lowell, 
‘“hebetates the brain,” but he in- 
serts as a qualification, ‘except 
as a consciqus pass-time.” The 
scholar or the student need fear no 
cerebral hebetude. Fancy limit- 
ing a Macaulay to a system! a 
Macaulay who read some half- 
dozen books of the ‘Iliad’ in a 
country walk and recited the 
‘Paradise Lost’ during a journey ! 
But for him who is neither scholar 
nor student perhaps some orderly 
reading is advisable. For him, to 
combine the two—to keep one set 
of books for the purpose of reading 
carefully and well, and another for 
his more leisure hours—this would 
seem a rational and a pleasant 
mode of perusal. 

Then again, that assertion of 
Bacon remains for ever true, “‘Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” But that 
man, in Dean Alcott’s phrase, will 
“read wisely and well” who will 
know exactly in which category to 
place any particular book. No 


one perhaps would do more than’ 


taste the ‘Arabian Nights’ or 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and no one would chew and digest 
‘A Tramp Abroad,’ or ‘A Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court’; Car- 
lyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ probab- 
ly most people swallow ; but where 
shall we put ‘The Lives, Heroic 
Deeds, and Sayings of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel,’ or ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ or even ‘The Excur- 
sion’? Not few of us, I fear me 
much, put all these and many 
others into that fourth class men- 
tioned by Bacon, books, namely, 
that “may be read by deputy.” 

Of books to be chewed and 
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digested there should be at least 
three readings: the first to get a 
general bird’s-eye view of the 
author’s field of thought and the 
method in which he traverses it; 
the second to survey carefully all 
the ground he covers, examining 
all the nooks and crannies omitted 
in the first survey ; the third to 
fix in the memory, with the help 
of transcriptions and tabulated 
statements if necessary, all his 
details, and to criticise the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, 

To master a book, perhaps the 
best possible Way is to write an 
essay in refutation of it. One may 
be bound few things will escape 
us then. The next best way may 
perhaps be to edit and annotate 
it for students, though, if some 
recent hebdomadal animadversions 
upon certain Oxford styles of 
annotation are well founded, this 
is questionable. The worst way, 
I should think, would be to review 
it for a newspaper. 

Eschew commentators till you 
have first read your text; or, 
better still, be your own com- 
mentator. Notes and glossaries 
are for undergraduates going up 
for examination. When we have 
read “Hamlet,” we can take up 
Furness. Different readings and 
emendations may reveal the skill 
of the author; but first admire 
the painting, then look for the 
marks of the brush. Too many 
commentators reduce the gem to 
carbon to prove it diamond. 
Luckily some gems there are so 
refractory that no literary assayer 
can reduce them to ash. Who 
ever saw an annotated edition of 
“‘Epipsychidion”? Let us hope 
no one ever will, though that of 
*“ Adonais” is parlous near to 
it! 

But, after all, how many books 
there are which seem to scoff at 
us from their shelves when we 
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solemnly discuss the best methods 
of reading them. How are we 
to read the thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus’s manual, 
or Amiel’s journal, or the maxims 
of Rochefoucauld, or Coleridge’s 
‘ Aids to Reflection,’ or the great 
English essayists, or a dozen others? 
None of these is a book solely for 
the study or the hammock or the 
easy-chair or the pillow ; and yet 
each of them may, according to 
the mood of the reader, be both 
profitably and delightfully read in 
any or all of these places. 

But such books as these are not 
for everybody. The thoughtful 
book is not for the thoughtless 
mind. Is a Thomas Carlyle to 
wrestle five years at lonely 
Craigenputtock with the problems 
of life and being that ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ may be skimmed in 
five hours? ‘Tis not every one 
can chew, nor every one that 
can digest, the tough tit-bits of 
Teufelsdréckh. ‘As of meats,” 
says Petrarch, “so likewise of 
books, the use ought to be limited 
according to the quality of him 
that useth them.” Books there 
are require a liberal education to 
know and love, and which to 
know and love are themselves, 
like Stella, a liberal education. 
To read a book upon a subject of 
the rudiments of which we are 
ignorant is simply impossible. To 
prove the impossibility, let any one 
unacquainted with anatomy try 
Professor Huxley on the ‘ An- 
atomy of the Vertebrates,’ or one 
imperfectly read in metaphysics 
Hegel on the ‘ Phenomenology of 
the Spirit.’ 

However, to leave the cloudy 
region of airy generalisation and 
come down to the practical and 
useful little details of earth, two 
or three common-sensible rules as 
to how to read may help us. And 
first, I would say, Never read a 
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book without pencil in hand. If 
you dislike disfiguring the margins 
and fly-leaves of your own books, 
borrow a friend’s; but by all means 
use a pencil, if only to jot down 
the pages to be re-read. Coleridge, 
as Charles Lamb tells us, anno- 
tated nearly every book that came 
into his hands, his annotations 
“in matter oftentimes, and almost 
in quantity not unfrequently, vying 
with the originals.” Second, the 
careful transcription of striking, 
beautiful, or important passages is 
a tremendous aid to the memory: 
these will live for years, clear and 
vivid as day, when the book itself 
has become spectral and shadowy 
in the night of oblivion. A manu- 
script volume of such passages, 
well indexed, will become in time 
one of the most valuable books in 
one’s library: it is the essence of 
many others distilled in one’s own 
alembic, and will be treasured by 
the literary alchemist as the house- 
wife treasures her own particular 
pounce or pot-pourri. Of this 
practice we have numerous high 
examples: Demosthenes, so it is 
said, copied out the History of 
Thucydides eight several times; 
Southey’s Commonplace Book ex- 
tends to six volumes. But many 
books there are deserve more than 
mere transcription. Archbishop 
Whately recommends “writing 
an analysis, table of contents, 
index, or notes.” One man I 
know keeps a separate little note- 
book for each work he reads. 
Third, do not read merely for 
reading’s sake, and thus be classi- 
fied with those persons whom Mr 
Balfour calls ‘“‘ unfortunate,” and 
who, he says, “apparently read a 
book principally with the object 
of getting to the end of it.” Such 
reading, to adopt a favourite simile 
of Macaulay, bears about the same 
relation to intelligent and purpos- 
ive reading as marking time does 
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to marching: both may need exer- 
cise; but one is progressive, the 
other stationary. As a corollary 
to this, too, it is well to remember 
that there are multitudes of books 
unworthy of careful and entire 
perusal which yet contain much 
important matter. For these take 
Mr Balfour’s advice and learn the 
“accomplishments of skipping and 
skimming” ; learn, in short, how to 
“eat the heart out of” such books. 
Fourth, suit the book to the mood 
of the mind. Why take up the 
Essays of Bacon when the mind 
is not fit for food stronger than 
the Essays of Elia? And if the 
mind is bright, active, and alert, 
why waste its energy over books 
that require no thought while 
those that do remain unread? 
Fifth, remember there are some 
books that cannot be read too 
much, others that cannot be read 
too little. But, above all, one of 
the best habits to form in order to 
read successfully and with profit 
is so to read as that, while the 
mind is grasping ‘the meaning of 
the proposition then before the 
eyes, it is at the same time calling 
up, rapidly and diligently, as 
many as possible of the proposi- 
tions, cognate, similar, or con- 
tradictory, which lie embedded 
in the memory, themselves the 
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results of past research and read- 
ing. I can perhaps best compare 
this process to that pursued by a 
geologist who, while travelling 
along a road, is not content with 
observing what is just at his feet, 
but forms mental images of the 
underlying strata with which this 
superficial soil is connected. And 
I do not think we shall go very 
far wrong in saying that he will 
be the most intelligent reader who 
is able to recall the greatest num- 
ber of such underlying strata. 
One excellent little plan, too, I 
know of by which to master and 
impress upon the mind the matter 
of the printed page, and this is, 
when the chapter or the paragraph 
is finished, to close the book and 
try, in the simplest possible lan- 
guage, to convey its contents toa 
mind more ignorant than your 
own—if possible, to a child’s. You 
will be astonished sometimes to 
find how very clear your own 
thought must be in order that 
you may convey it to another. 
Lastly, let us ever keep in mind 
Bacon’s most admirable advice: 
“ Read not to contradict and con- 
fute; nor to believe and take for 
granted ; nor to find talk and dis- 
course; but to weigh and con- 
sider.” 
ARNOLD HAvtrain. 
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THE SGEUL OF BLACK MURDO, 


‘‘Mas breug uam e is breug thugam e.”1—G@aelic Proverb. 


Brack Murpo’s wife was heavy, 
and ’twas the time the little brown 
nuts were pattering in Stronbuie 
wood. Stronbuie spreads out its 
greenness to the sun from the 
slope of Cladich. It is, in its 
season, full of the piping of birds 
and the hurry of wings, and the 
winds of it have the smell of a 
fat soil. The Diarmaids were the 
cunning folk to steal it; for if 
Stronshira is good, Stronbuie is 
better ; and though the loops of 
Aora tangle themselves in the 
gardens of the Red Duke, Lochow 
has enchantment for the galley 
of a king. Fraoch Eilean, Innis 
Chonell, and Innis Chonain—they 
cluster on the bend of it like the 
gems on a brooch, Inishail of 
the Monks makes it holy, and 
Cruachan-ben, who lords it over 
Lorn, keeps the cold north wind 
from the shore. They may talk 
of Glenaora, but Stronbuie comes 
close, close to the heart ! 

For all that, ’twas on a time a 
poor enough place for a woman in 
yon plight; for the rest of the 
clan crowded down on Innistry- 
nich, all fighters and coarse men 
of the sword, and a skilly woman 
or a stretching-board was no nearer 
than a day’s tramp over the hill 
and down Aora glen to the walls 
of Inneraora. If one died on 
Cladich - side then—and ’twas a 
dying time, for the Athol dogs 
were for ever at the harrying—it 
was but a rough burying, with no 
corranach and no mort-cloth; if a 
child came, it found but cold water 
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and a cold world, whatever hearts 
might be. But for seven years no 
child came for Black Murdo. 

They say, in the Gaelic old- 
word, that a stolen bitch will 
never throw clean pups nor a 
home-sick woman giants. Murdo 
recked nothing of that when he 
went wooing in a time of truce to 
Croit-bhile, the honey-croft that 
makes a red patch on the edge of 
Creag Dubh. He brought Silis 
home to the dull place at Stron- 
buie, and she baked his ban- 
nocks and ploughed his bit of 
soil, but her heart never left salt 
Finne-side. In the morning she 
would go to the hill to look 
through the blurred glen, and she 
would have made bargains with 
the ugliest crow that could flap on 
feathers for a day’s use of his 
wings. She could have walked 
it right often and gaily to her 
people’s place, but Black Murdo 
was of Clan Artair, and Artairich 
had not yet come under Diarmaid, 
and bloody knives made a march- 
dyke between the two tartans. 

Seven years and seven days 
went by, and Black Murdo, com- 
ing in on an evening after a hard 
day at the hill, found Silis making 
the curious wee clothes. He looked 
at her keen, questioning, and she 
bleached to the lips. 

“So!” said he. 

“Just so,” said she, breaking 
a thread with her teeth, and bend- 
ing till the peat-flame dyed her 
neck like wine. 

“God, and I’m the stout fel- 





1 Tf ’tis a lie to thee, ’twas a lie to me, 
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low!” said he, and out he went, 
down all the way to Portin- 
sherrich, and lusty he was with the 
ale among the pretty men there. 

Weeks chased each other like 
sheep in a fank, and Silis grew 
sick at the heart. There’s a time 
for a woman when the word of a 
woman is sweeter than a harp; 
but there were only foolish girls 
at Innistrynich, and coarse men 
of the sword. So Murdo stayed 
in from the roes when the time 
crept close. To see him do the 
heavy work of the house and 
carrying in the peats was a sorry 
sight. 

Silis kept dreaming of Finne- 
side, where she had heard the long 
wave in the spring of the year 
when she had gone home on a 
password to a woman’s wedding 
with Long Coll. The same Long 
Coll had brothers, and one had put 
a man’s foolish sayings in her ears 
before ever she met Murdo, she a 
thin girl like a saugh-wand and 
not eighteen till Beltane. They 
called him—no matter— and he 
had the way with the women. 
Faith, it’s the strange art! It is 
not looks, nor dancing, nor the 
good heart, nor wit, but some soft 
fire of the eye and maybe a song 
to the bargain. Whatever it was, 
it had Silis, for all that her good- 
man Murdo had a man’s qualities 
and honesty extra. 

They say, “Cnwic is sluice is 
Alpeinich, ach cuin a_ thadinig 
Artharaich?” 1 in the by-word ; 
but Artharaich had age enough 
for a taibhsear whatever, for Black 
Murdo had the Sight. It’s the 
curious thing to say of a man with 
all his parts that he should be 
taibhsear and see visions: for a 
taibhsear, by all the laws, should 
be an old fellow with little use 
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for swords or shinny-sticks. But 
Murdo missed being a full taibhsear 
by an ell, so the fit had him sel- 
dom. He was the seventh son of 
a mother who died with the brand 
of a cross on her brow, and she 
was kin to the Glenurchy Woman. 
And something crept over him 
with the days, that put a mist in 
his eyes when he looked at Silis ; 
but “I’m no real taibhsear,” he 
said to himself, “and I swear by 
the black stones it is no cloth. 
A man with all the Gift might 
call it a shroud high on her breast, 
but——” 

‘“‘Silis, a bhean, shall it be the 
Skilly Dame of Inneraora?” 

A light leaped to the woman’s 
eyes, for the very thing was in her 
mind. 

“Tf it could be,” she said, 
slowly; ‘but it’s not easy to get 
her, for black’s your name on Aora- 
side.” 

‘‘ Black or white, Murdo stands 
in his own shoes. He has been 
at the gate of Inneraora when 
Strong Colin the warder had little 
thought of it.” 

“Then, oh heart! it must be 
soon—to-morrow—but——” 

The mouth of day found Silis 
worse, and Murdo on his way to 
Inneraora. 

He stepped it down Glenaora 
like Coll Mor in the story, or 
the man with the fairy shoes. A 
cloud was over Tullich and a wet 
wind whistled on Kennachregan. 
The man’s target played dunt on 
his back, so hasty was he, for all 
that the outposts of Big Colin had 
hawk’s eyes on the pass. He had 
got the length of Alt Shelechan 
when a Diarmaid came out on him 
from the bracken with a curse on 
his mouth. He was a big Diar- 
maid, high-breasted and stark, for 





1 The hills and hollows and Clan Alpine came together, but when arose Clan 
Artair ? 
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there’s no denying there was breed 
in the pigs. 

** Ho, ho, lad !” said he, crousely, 
‘it’s risking it you are this day !” 

Black Murdo’s hands went to 
his sides, where a ready man’s 
should ready be ; but he had sight 
of Silis. He could see her in 
Stronbuie in the bothy, on the wee 
creepy-stool beside the peats, and 
he knew she was saying the Wise 
Woman’s Wish that Diarmaid 
mothers have so often need of. 
Length is length, and it’s a far 
cry to Lochow sure enough; but 
even half a taibhsear takes no 
count of miles and time. 

He spoke softly. “I go to 
Inneraora for the Skilly Woman. 
My wife is a daughter of your 
folks, and she'll have none but 
the dame who brought herself 
home.” 

“Death or life?” asked the 
Diarmaid, a freckled hand still on 
the basket-hilt. He put the 
question roughly, for nobody 
likes to lose a ploy. 

“Life it is, my lad. It’s not 
to dress corpses, but to wash 
weans she’s wanted.” 

“ Ho-chutt!” went the blade 
back against the brass of the 
scabbard (for he was dwine-uwasail 
who carried it), and the man’s 
face changed. 

“Pass!” he said. “I would 
not stand in a bairn’s way to life. 
Had it been shrouds instead of 
sweelers, we could have had it 
out, for a corpse is in no great 
hurry. But troth it’s yourself is 
the tight one, and I would have 
liked a bit of the old game.” 

‘No more than Murdo, 
fellow !” 

“Murdo! So be’t; yet Murdo 
will give me his dirk for gate-pay, 
or they'll be saying further down 
that Calum, as good a man, kept 
out of his way.” 

The biodag went flying into the 


red 
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grass at Calum’s feet, and Murdo 
went leaping down the glen. It 
was like stalking deer for the 
Diarmaids. Here and there he 
had to go into the river or among 
the hazel-switches, or crawl on his 
stomach among the gall. From 
Kilmune to Uchdan-barracaldine 
the red fellows were passing, or 
playing with the shinty or the 
cabar, or watching their women 
toiling in the little fields. 

“Thorns in their sides!” he 
said to himself, furious, when an- 
other keen-eyed Diarmaid caught 
sight of his tartan and his black 
beard among some whins. It was 
a stripling with only a dirk, but 
he could gather fifty men on the 
crook of his finger. 

“Stand!” cried the Diarmaid, 
flashing the dirk out. ‘ What 
want ye so far over this way?” 

Murdo, even in the rage, saw 
Silis, a limp creature, sweating in 
her pains, her black eyes (like the 
sloe) keen on the door. So close, so 
sure, so sorrowful! He could have 
touched her on the shoulder and 
whispered in her ear. 

“T am Black Murdo,” he told 
the lad. ‘I am for Inneraora for 
the Skilly Woman for my wife, 
child of your own clan.” 

** Death or life?” 

“ Life.” 

“Tis a bonny targe ye have, 
man; it might be doing for toll.” 

The lad got it, and Murdo went 
on his way. He found the Skilly 
Woman, who put before him sour 
milk and brose. But he would 
not have drink or sup, so back 
through the Diarmaids they went 
without question (for the woman’s 
trade was as good as the chief’s 
convoy), till they came to Tom-an- 
dearc. Out upon them there a 
fellow red and pretty. 

“Hold!” he said, as if it had 
been dogs. ‘ What’s the name of 
ye, black fellow ?” 
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Murdo cursed in his beard. 
“My name’s honest man, but I 
have not time to prove it.” 

“Troth that’s a pity. But 
seeing there’s the woman with 
you, you must e’en go your way. 
There’s aye some of you folk on 
the stretching-board. Ye want 
heart, and ye die with a flaff of 
wind. Lend me your sword, ’i/le/” 

“Squint-mouth !” cried Murdo, 
“your greedy clan took too much 
off me this day already for me to 
part with the sweetest blade Gow- 
an-aora ever beat on iron. I took 
it from one of your cowards at 
Carnus, and if it’s back it goes, it’s 
not with my will.” 

“Then it’s the better man must 
have it,” said the red fellow, and, 
lord, he was the neat-built one ! 

They took off their coats, and 
for lack of bucklers rolled them 
round their arms, both calm and 
canny. The Diarmaid was first 
ready with his brand out, and 
Murdo put to his point. For a 
little the two men stood, spread 
out, hard-drawn behind the knees, 
with the cords of the neck like 
thongs, then at it with a clatter 
of steel. 

The Skilly Woman, with the 
plaid pulled tight over her grey 
hair, sat with sunk eyes on a stone 
and waited without wonder. She 
had sons who had died in brawls at 
Kilmichael market, or in the long 
foray far in Kintail ; and her man, 
foster-brother, to a chief, got death 
in the strange foreign wars, where 
the pay was not hide and horn 
but round gold. 

A smoky soft smirr of rain filled 
all the gap between the hills, 
though Sithean Sluaidhe and Dun- 
chuach had tips of brass from a 
sun dropping behind the scaurs and 
bens. The grass and the gall lost 
their glitter and became grey and 
dull; the hill of Lecknamban, 
where five burns are born, coaxed 
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the mist down on its breast like a 
lover. It was wet, wet, but never 
a drop made a rush bend or a leaf 
fall. Below the foot the ground 
was greasy, as it is in a fold at 
the dipping-time ; but the two men 
pulled themselves up with a leap 
on it as if it might be dry sand, 
and the brogues made no error on 
the soil. 

First the Diarmaid pressed, for 
he had it over the other man in 
youth, and youth is but tame 
when it’s slow or slack. Murdo 
waited, all eyes that never blinked, 
with the basket well up, and kept 
on his toes. “Splank, sp-ll-ank, 
sp-ll-ank—siod e/” said the blades, 
and the Diarmaid’s for a time made 
the most of the music, but he 
never got inside the black fellow’s 
guard. Then Murdo took up the 
story with a snap of the teeth, 
skelping hard at the red one till 
the hands dirled in the basket like 
a bag of pins. The smirr gathered 
thicker, and went to rain that fell 


solid, the brogues grew like steeped 
bladders on the feet, a scatter of 
crows made a noisy homing to the 
trees at Tullich, and Aora gobbled 
like swine in a baron’s trough. 
“Haste ye, heroes!” said the 
old woman, cowering on the wet 


stone; “haste ye, dears; it’s 
mighty long ye are about it.” 
The Diarmaid turned the edge 
twice on the coated arm, and 
Murdo wasted his wind to curse. 
Then he gave the stroke that’s 
worth fifty head of kyloes (fine 
they know that same all below 
Oladich !), and a red seam jumped 
to the Diarmaid’s face. All his 
heart went to stiffen his slacking 


‘heavy arm, and he poured on 


Murdo till Murdo felt it like a 
rain of spears. One hot wander- 
ing stroke he got on the bonnet, 
and for want of the bowl of brose 
at Inneraora, the wind that should 
go to help him went inside, and 
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turned his stomach. Sweat, hot 
and salt, stung his eyes; his ears 
filled with a great booming, he 
fell in a weary dream of a far-off 
fight on a witched shore, with the 
waves rolling, and some one else 
at the fencing, and caring nought, 
but holding guard with the best 
blade Gow-an-aora ever took from 
flame. Back stepped the Diarmaid, 
sudden, and sweep went his steel 
at the shaking knees. 

A bairn’s cry struck Murdo’s 
ear through the booming and sent 
him full awake. He drew back 
the stretched foot fast, and round 
the red one’s sword hissed through 
air. “Foil! foil!” said Murdo, 
and he slashed him on the groin. 

“That'll do, man; no more,” 


said the Skilly Woman, quickly. 
“T may as well finish him ; it’s 
lame he’ll be all bis days any way, 
and little use is a man with a halt 
in a healthy clan.” 
“ Halt or no halt, let him be; 
he’s my second cousin’s son.” 


Murdo looked for a bit at the 
bloody thing before him, but the 
woman craved again, with bony 
fingers on his wrist; so he spat 
on the dirty green tartan and 
went. The smoke rose from him 
and hung about with a smell of 
wearied flesh, the grey of the mist 
was black at Carnus. When the 
pair came over against Lochow, 
where one can see the holy isle 
when it is day, the night was 
deep and cold; but the woman 
bent at the cross with a “ Mhoire 
Mhathair,” and so did the man, 
picking the clotted blood from his 
ear. They dropped down the brae 
on the house at last. 

For a little Black Murdo’s finger 
hung on the sneck, and when he 
heard a sound he pushed in the 
door, 

All about the house the peat 
reek swung like mist on the moun- 
tain. Wind and rain fought it 
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out on Cladich brae, and when it 
was not the wind that came bold 
through the smoke-hole in the 
roof, ’twas the rain, a beady slant 
that hissed on the peats like roast- 
ing herrings. The woman lay 
slack on the bed, her eyes glazed 
over with the glass that folks see 
the great sights through, and her 
fingers making love over the face 
and breast of a new-born boy that 
cried thinly at her knees, A 
lighted crusie spluttered with 
heavy smell at the end of a string 
on a rafter. 

*Q Skilly Woman, Skilly 
Woman, it’s late we are!” said 
Black Murdo. 

“Late enough, as ye say, just 
man. Had ye bartered an old 
sword for twenty minutes on the 
Tom-an-dearc, I was here before 
danger !” 

Then the Skilly Woman set 
him on the wet windy side of the 
door, and went about with busy 
hands. 

The man, with the ragged edge 
of his kilt scraping his knees and 
the rain bubbling in his brogues, 
leaned against the wattled door 
and smeared the blood from his 
brow. A cold wind gulped down 
from Glenurchy, and ghosts were 
over Inishail. The blast whirled 
about and whirled about and 
swung the rowan like a fern, and 
whistled in the gall, and tore the 
thatch, all to drown a child’s ery. 
The blackness crowded close round 
like a wall, and flapped above like 
a plaid—Stronbuie was in a tent 
and out of the world. Murdo 
strained to hear a voice, but the 
wind had the better of him. He 
went round to the gable, thinking 
to listen at the window, but the 
board on the inside shut the wind 
and him out. The strange empti- 
ness of grief was in his belly. 

Inside the Skilly One went like 
a witch, beak-nosed and half-blind. 
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There was clatter of pans and the 
dash of water, the greeting of the 
child and the moan of the mother. 
What else is no man’s business. 
For all she was skilly the oid dame 
had no thought of the woman 
sinking. 

“You'll have blithe-meat in the 
morning,” she said, cheerily, from 
the fireside. 

Silis made worse moan than 
before. 

“Such a boy, white love! And 
hair like the copper! His hide is 
mottled like a trout’s back; calf 
of my heart!” 

Silis, on her side, put out white 
craving arms. ‘Give it to me, 
wife; give it to me.” 

“Wheesht! rest ye, dear, rest 
ye,” said the Skilly Dame. 

But she put the bairn in its 
mother’s arms. Silis,, when she 
had it on her breast, sobbed till 
the bed shook. 

“Ts not he the hero, darling?” 
said the Skilly Woman. “It’s 
easy seen he’s off Clan Diarmaid 
on one side, for all that your hair 
is black as the sloe. Look at the 
colour of him!” 

Fright was in the mother’s face. 
“Come close, come close till I tell 
you,” she said, her long hair damp 
on her milky shoulders. 

The Skilly Woman put down her 
head and listened with wonder. 

“ Me-theday! Was I not the 


The boy grew like a tree in 
a dream, that is seed, sapling, and 
giant in one turn on the side. 
Stronbuie’s wattled bothy, old and 
ugly, quivered with his laughing, 
and the young heather crept closer 
round the door. The Spotted 
Death filled Inishail with the 
well-fed and the warm -happed ; 
but the little one, wild on the 
brae, forgotten, sucking the whey 
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blind one to miss it? His name, 
white love. No one shall ken it 
from me, not even Murdo.” 

A man’s name took up the last 
breath of Silis; she gave a little 
shiver, and choked with a sound 
that the old crone had heard too 
often not to know. 

She looked, helpless, for a little 
at the bed, then felt the mother’s 
feet. They were as cold as 
stone. 

A cry caught Murdo’s ear against 
the wattles, and he drove in the 
door with his shoulder, heeding no 
sneck nor bar. 

“Am not I the blind fool?” 
said the crone. ‘There’s your 
wife, gone, cheap enough at the 
price of a yard’ of steel.” 

They stood and looked at the 
bed together, the bairn crying 
without notice. 

“T knew it,” said the man, 
heaving ; ‘‘ tatbhsear half or whole, 
I could see the shroud on her 
neck.” 

The grey light was drifting in 
from Cladich. The fir-trees put 
stretched fingers up against the 
day. Murdo placed a platter of 
salt on a bosom as cold and as 
white as the snow. 

“Youre feeding him on the 
wrong cloth,” said he, seeing the 
crone give suck to the child from 
a rag of Diarmaid tartan dipped in 
goat’s milk. 


from rags and robbing the bush 
of its berries, gathered sap and 
sinew like the child of kings. It 
is the shrewd way of God! There 
was bloody enough work forby, 
for never a sheiling passed but the 
brosey folks came pouring down 
Glenstrae, scythe, sword, and 
spear, and went back with the 
cattle before them, and redness 
and smoke behind. But no raider 
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put hand on Black Murdo, for now 
he was taibhsear indeed, and the 
taibhsear has magic against club 
or steel. How he became taibhsear 
who can be telling? When he 
buried Silis out on the isle, his 
heart grew heavy, gloom seized 
him, the cut of the Diarmaid’s 
sword gave a quirk to his brain 
that spoiled him for the world’s 
use. He took to the hills no 
more in sport, he carried Gow-an- 
aora’s sword no more in battle, for 
all that it cost him so dear. A 
poor man’s rig was his at the 
harvest because of his Gift, and 
the calzie-cock or the salmon never 
refused his lure. 

Skill of the claymore, the seven 
cuts, and yon ready slash worth 
fifty head of kyloes he gave to the 
boy, and then the quick cunning 
parry, and the use of the foot and 
knee that makes half a swordsman. 

But never a spot of crimson 
would he have on Rory’s steel. 

“First dip in the blood of the 
man with the halt, and then fare- 
well to ye,” he said, wearying for 
the day when the boy should 
avenge his mother. 

Folks — far - wandered ones — 
brought him news of the man with 
the halt that was his giving, the 
Diarmaid whose bargain for a 
sword on Tom-an-dearc cost Silis 
her life. He passed it on to the 
boy, and he filled him with old 
men’s tales. He weaved the cun- 
ning stories of the pigs of Inner- 
aora, for all that the boy’s mother 
came from their loins, and he 
made them—what there may well 
be doubts of—cowards and weak. 

“ They killed your mother, Rory, 
her with the eyes like the sloe and 
the neck like snow ; swear by the 
Holy Iron that the man with the 
halt we ken of gets his pay for it.” 

Rory swore on the iron. It is 
an easy thing for youth when the 
blood is strong and the biodag still 
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untried. He lay awake at night, 
thinking of his mother’s murderer 
till the sweat poured. He would 
have been on the track of him 
before ever he had won his man’s 
bonnet by lifting the clach-cuid- 
fear, but Murdo said, “ Let us be 
sure. You are young yet, and I 
have one other trick of fencing 
worth while biding for.” 

At last, upon a time, Murdo 
found the boy could match him- 
self, and he said, ‘‘ Now let us to 
this affair.” 

He took the boy, as it might 
be, by the hand, and they ran up 
the hills and down the hills and 
through the wet glens to wherever 
a Diarmaid might be, and where 
were they not where strokes were 
going? The hoodie-crow was no 
surer on the scent of war. Blar- 
na-leine took them over the six 
valleys and the six mountains, 
Cowal saw them on the day the 
Lamonts got their bellyful, a knock 
came on them on the night when 
the Stewarts took their best from 
Appin and flung themselves on In- 
neraora, and they went out with- 
out a word and marched with that 
high race. 

But luck was with the man with 
the halt they sought for. At 
muster for raid, or at market, he 
was there, swank man and pretty 
but for the lameness he had found 
on an ill day on Tom-an-dearc. He 
sang songs round the ale with the 
sweetness of the bird, and his 
stories came ready enough off the 
tongue. Black Murdo and the 
boy were often close enough on his 
heel, but he was off and away like 
the corp-candle before they were 
any nigher. If he had magic, it 
could have happened no stranger. 

Once, a caird who went round 
the world with the jingle of cans 
on his back and a sheaf of withies 
in his oxter, told them that a lame 
Diarmaid was bragging at Kil- 
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michael fair that he would play 
single-stick for three days against 
the country-side. They sped down 
to Ford, and over the way; but 
nothing came of it, for the second 
day had found no one to come to 
the challenge, and the man with 
the halt was home again. 

Black Murdo grew sick of the 
chase, and the cub too tired of it. 
For his father’s fancy he was losing 
the good times—many a fine ex- 
ploit among the Atholmen and 
the brosey folks of Glenstrae ; and 
when he went down to Innistrynich 
to see the lads go out with belt 
and plaid, he would give gold to 
be with them. 

One day, “I have dreamed a 
dream,” said Murdo. ‘Our time 
is come; what we want will 
be on the edge of the sea, and 
it will be the third man after 
dawn. Come, son, let us make 
for Inneraora.” 

Inneraora lies now between the 
bays, sleeping day and night, for 
the old times are forgot and the 
nettle’s on Dunchuach. Before 
the plaid of Mac Cailein Mor was 
spread from Cowal to Cruachan, it 
was the stirring place, high and dry 
on the bank of Slochd-a-chubair, 
and the dogs themselves fed on 
buck-flesh from the mountains, so 
rowth the times! One we ken of 
has a right to this place or that 
place yonder that shall not be 
named, and should hold his head 
as high on Aora as any chief of the 
boar’s snout; but mo thruaigh / 
mo thruaigh! the Black Bed of 
Macartair is in the Castle itself, 
and Macartair is without soil or 
shield. How Diarmaid got the old 
place is a sennachie’s tale. “ As 
much of the land as a heifer’s hide 
will cover,” said the foolish writing, 
and Mac Cailein had the guile to 
make the place his own. He cut 
the hide of a long-backed heifer 
into thin thongs, and stretched it 
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round Stronbuie. There is day 
about to be seen with his race for 
that ! 

Over to Inneraora then went 
Murdo, and Rory clad for fighting, 
bearing with him the keen old 
sword. ‘Twas a different time 
going down the glen then from 
what it was on the misty day 
Murdo fetched the Skilly Dame; 
for the Diarmaids he met by the 
way said, “Tis the Lochow taibh- 
sear and his tail,” and let them by 
without a word, or maybe with a 
salute. They went to the Skilly 
Dame’s house, and she gave them 
the Gael’s welcome, with bannocks 
and crowdie, pudding and ale. 
But she asked them not their busi- 
ness, for that is the way of the 
churl. She made them soft scented 
beds of white hay in a dirty black 
corner, where they slept till cock- 
crow with sweet weariness in their 
bones. 

The morning was a grey day 
with frost and snow. Jumping 
John’s bay below the house was 
asleep with a soft smoke like a 
blanket over it. Lean deer from 
behind the wood came down trot- 
ting along the shore, sniffing the 
saltness, and wondering where the 
meat was. With luck and a good 
sgian-dubh a quick lad could do 
some gralloching. The tide was 
far out from Ard Rannoch to the 
Gallows-tree, and first there was 
the brown wrack and then there 
was the dun sand, and on the edge 
of the sand a bird went stalking. 
The old man and the young one 
stood at the gable and looked at it 
all. 

It was a short cut from below 
the castle to the point of Ard 
Rannoch, if the tide was out, to go 
over the sand. “ What we wait 
on,” said Murdo, softly, “goes 
across there. There will be two 
men, and them ye shall not heed, 
but the third is him ye ken of. 
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Ye'll trap him between the whin- 
bush and the sea, and there can be 
no escaping unless he takes to the 
swimming for it.” 

Rory plucked his belts tight, 
took out the good blade wondrous 
quiet, breathing fast and heavy. 
The rich blood raced up his back, 
and tingled hot against his ruddy 
neck, 

“What seest thou, my son?” 
said Murdo at last. 

“A man with a quick step and 
no limp,” quoth the lad. 

* Let him pass.” 

Then again said the old man, 
“What seest thou?” 

‘A bodach frail and bent, with 
a net on his shoulder,” said Rory. 

‘* Let him pass.” 

The sun went high over Ben 
Ime, and struck the snow till the 
eyes were blinded. Rory rubbed 
the sweat from his drenched hand 
on the pleat of his kilt, and caught 
the basket-hand tighter. Over 
Aora mouth reek went up from 
a fishing -skiff, and a black spot 
stood out against the snow. 

‘“‘What seest thou now, lad?” 
asked Murdo. 

“The man with the halt,” an- 
swered the lad. 

“Then your time has come, 
child. The stroke worth the fifty 
head, and pith on your arm !” 

Rory left the old man’s side, 
and went down through a patch 
of shelisters, his mouth dry as a 
peat and his heart leaping. He 
was across the wreck and below 
the pools before the coming man 
had noticed him. But the coming 
man thought nothing wrong, and 
if he did, it was but one man at 
any rate, and one man could use 
but one sword, if swords were 
going. Rory stepped on the edge 
of the sand, and tugged the bonnet 
down on his brow, while the man 
limped on between him and the 
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sea. ‘hen he stepped out briskly 
and said, “Stop, pig!” He said 
it strangely soft, and with, as it 
were, no heart in the business; 
for though the lame man was 
strong, deep-breasted, supple, and 
all sound above the belt, there 
was a look about him that made 
the young fellow have little keen- 
ness for the work. 

“ Pig?” said the Diarmaid, put- 
ting back his shoulders and look- 
ing under his heavy brows. ‘ You 
are the Lochow lad who has been 
seeking for me?” 

‘Ho, ho! red fellow; ye kent 
of it, then?” 

“Red fellow! It’s red enough 
you are yourself, I’m thinking. I 
have no great heed to draw steel 
on a lad of your colour, so [’ll just 
go my way.” And the man looked 
with queer wistful eyes over his 
shoulder at the lad, who, with 
blade- point on the sand, would 
have let him pass. 

But up by at the house the 
taibhsear watched the meeting. 
The quiet turn it took was be- 
yond his reading; for he had 
thought it would be but the rush, 
and the fast fall-to, and no waste of 
time, for the tide was coming in. 

“White love, give him it!” he 
cried out, making for the shore. 
“He looks lame, but the pig’s 
worth a man’s first fencing.” 

Up went the boy’s steel against 
the grey cloud, and he was at the 
throat of the Diarmaid like a beast. 
* Malison on your black heart, 
murderer!” he roared, still grip- 
ping his broadsword. The Diar- 
maid flung him off like a child, and 
put up his guard against the 
whisking of his blade. 

“Oh, foolish boy!” he panted 
wofully as the lad pressed, and 
the grey light spread over sea 
and over shore. The quiet tide 
crawled in about their feet; birds 
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wheeled on white feathers, with 
mocking screams; the old man 
leaned on his staff and cheered 
the lad. The Diarmaid had all 
the coolness and more of art, and 
he could have ended the play as 
he wanted. But he only fended, 
and at last the slash worth fifty 
head found his neck. He fell on 
his side, with a little twisted 
laugh on his face, saying, “ Little 
hero, ye fence—ye fence——” 
“Haste ye, son! finish the 
thing!” said the taibhsear, all 
shaking, and the lad did as he 
was told, bocking at the spurt the 
blood made. He was pushing his 


dirk in the sand to clean it, when 
his eye fell on the Skilly Woman 
hirpling nimbly down to the shore. 
She was making a loud cry. 
“God! God! it’s the great pity 
about this,” said she, looking at 
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Murdo cutting the silver buttons 
off the corpse’s jacket. ‘Ken ye 
the man that’s there dripping ?” 

‘The man’s no more,” said 
Rory, cool enough. “He has 
gone travelling, and we forgot to 
ask his name.” 

“Then if happy you would be, 
go home to Lochow, and ask it 
not, nor ought about him if you 
wouldn’t rue long. You sucked 
your first from a Diarmaid rag, 
and it was not for nothing.” 

Murdo drew back with a clumsy 
start from the dead man’s side 
and looked down on his face, then 
at the boy’s, queerly. “I am for 
off,” said he at last with a sudden 
hurry. “You can follow if you 
like, red young one.” And he 
tossed the dead man’s buttons in 
Rory’s face ! 

Net Munro. 
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Tue last few months have wit- 
nessed a marked advance in the 
supercession of horses for tramway 
purposes, and even for the pro- 
pulsion of ordinary carriages. We 
have not had the voitwre auto- 
mobile at large in Great Britain, 
if we except the Hon. Evelyn 
Ellis’s experimental journey from 
Datchet to West Malvern. The 
chief reason is perhaps that our 
existing laws regulating the speed 
of power-propelled vehicles along 
our public roads have prevented 
any proper tests of their capacity, 
and their usefulness generally, 
from being made here ; and few of 
us have been so keen as to care 
for a journey to Paris in order to 
satisfy ourselves on an abstract 
matter incapable just now of 
being carried out in the concrete 
and. to the full. The question 
of repealing or modifying the 
Locomotive Act, 1865, so as to 
permit of petroleum and electric 
motors being more extensively 
used, was introduced into the last 
session of Parliament by Mr Cum- 
ming Macdona, in the shape of 
a question addressed to Mr Chap- 
lin, who in reply promised to 
give the subject his careful con- 
sideration in connection with Mr 
Shaw Lefevre’s bill. Pending 
any alteration in the law, nothing 
really practicable is to be done 
with petroleum carriages in our 
streets. But an exhibition of 
petroleum and other varieties of 
automatic conveyances was held 
at Tunbridge Wells on October 
15; and in the light of this ex- 
hibition and of the achievements 
of our neighbours across the Chan- 
nel, it may be opportune to discuss 
briefly the merits and drawbacks 
of automotors. 
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Experiments with petroleum 
and other motors as substitutes 
for horses in carriages have been 
going on in France for some years 
past. After not a few failures, the 
builders of these motors have suc- 
ceeded in turning out an article 
with (so they tell us) a minimum 
of disadvantages and a maximum 
of advantages. Chief among the 
latter—the comparison being made 
with horses—are economy of work- 
ing and more complete efficiency 
of control. There is no doubt of 
the speed possibilities of electric 
and petroleum motors. The race 
from Paris to Bordeaux in June 
last settled this question finally, 
and at the same time demon- 
strated the superiority of the best 
class of petroleum motors over 
either the best existing steam- 
gas, or electric carriages. In that 
race sixty-six horseless vehicles 
took part, and the carriage which 
made the best run was a two- 
seated vehicle with petroleum 
motor. It traversed the distance 
of 727 miles in two days and 
fifty-three minutes, which is equal 
to 14°9 miles per hour. On the 
return journey there was an en- 
forced stoppage, owing to an acci- 
dent, of over an hour. Apart 
from this, the average speed ob- 
tained was over fifteen miles an 
hour. The other petroleum-driven 
carriages made excellent time— 
better than anything accomplished 
by either the gas, steam, or electric 
motors. We do not want a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour on English 
roads for ordinary traffic purposes ; 


‘but this feat of the Daimler 


motor shows what it can do on 
occasion, and when it is put upon 
its mettle, so to speak. A vehicle 
that Will carry two men and its 
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own motive-power 727 miles in 
two days, up and down hills and 
over only fair roads, must obvi- 
ously possess staying power, and 
be something more than a mere 
toy. And what about cost of 
working? While the cost of the 
Daimler motor varies with the 
good or bad nature of the road, 
the average expense is estimated 
at 4 centimes per kilometre for a 
two-seated carriage, and 5 cen- 
times per kilometre for a four- 
seated one. This is equal to a 
fraction more than a halfpenny 
per mile. The Hon. Evelyn Ellis, 
who owns the first Daimler dog- 
cart seen at work in this country, 
says, in a letter to the ‘Times,’ 
that “the cost of running from 
Datchet to West Malvern, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles, was within ten 
shillings, including lubricating oils, 
grease, dc.” This is less than a 
penny per mile, and Mr Ellis adds 
that “this cost would have been 
much less if it had not been for 
the number of towns passed 
through, necessitating a slow 
speed, which consumes an equal 
amount of oil as if travelling fif- 
teen miles an hour. The Glouces- 
ter journey, including passing 
through the town, making thirty 
miles in all, cost 1s. 6d.”—that is, 
less than two-thirds of a penny 
per mile. The cost of a horse is 
at least twopence per mile ; and on 
this basis the advantage works out 
in favour of the mechanical motor 
by more than two to one. The 
initial cost of a voiture mécanique 
avec moteur a pétrole systeme 
Daimler, to quote the rather cum- 
brous French phrase, varies from 
4200 francs for one @ deux 
places, to 6000 francs for a 
four-seated omnibus or a four- 
seated carriage forme milord avec 
pavillon ; and if it be objected 
that this is greater than the first 
outlay on a four-wheeler or a 
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hansom with a single horse, it is 
considerably under what would be 
paid by a private owner for a 
carriage with one horse —to say 
nothing of two horses —and the 
saving is so great that the extra 
cost would very soon be equalised, 
even by the car proprietor. The 
most serious objection offered to 
the petroleum carriage is that the 
working of the machinery causes 
some vibration ; but this has been 
greatly reduced, and it is claimed 
for the Daimler type that it has no 
perceptible vibration or noise. An- 
other objection has been taken to 
the conventional style of the car- 
riage itself; but probably the 
ideal carriage will come in its 
own good time. Place against 
these drawbacks the acknowledged 
advantages of the new conveyance 
—its cheapness, its superior clean- 
liness, its staying power, its ability 
to go either backwards or forwards, 
and its capacity for easy control— 
and the petroleum motor must rep- 
resent a very distinct advance on 
horse traction. 

If petroleum motors have in 
them the essentials of excellence 
for carriage purposes, it follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that 
their application to tramways will 
be attempted. If the conditions 
are different at all, this very 
difference lends additional force 
to the argument for their adop- 
tion—assuming that the requisite 
power be possible. But we do 
not propose to discuss here the 
question of petroleum motors 
as applied to tramways, because 
they are, as yet, only in the ex- 
perimental stage. The present 
tendency is towards the adoption 
of electricity or cable traction for 
tramways. Steam has had its day. 
It is costly, dirty, and noisy. Its 
operation for city work is attended 
with objectionable features which 
have deterred many towns from 
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availing themselves of it; and 
though it has, up to a certain 
point, been commercially success- 
ful, its notorious drawbacks leave 
it a long way in the rear of the 
ideal. The effect on the rigid per- 
manent way constitutes a serious 
item in the annual cost; it does 
not pay to keep up a frequent 
service except with the cars full ; 
and the carrying out of the Board 
of Trade regulations as to the main- 
tenance of speed and the consump- 
tion of exhaust steam cannot, on any 
locomotive hitherto designed, be 
guaranteed. Compressed-air motors 
have frequently been tried, the air 
being compressed at the central 
station and charged into tanks on 
the car, from which it is worked 
expansively into cylinders, in much 
the same way as steam. It will 
be remembered that an experi- 
ment was made with this force in 
London, where it failed signally, 
because of the heavy cost, the 
damaging effect on the permanent 
way, and the time lost in re- 
charging. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that in France com- 
pressed air has been tried with not 
unfavourable results. But after 
all there is something fundament- 
ally wrong about a principle under 
which the power is always being 
gradually reduced, and an illus- 
tration of this is found in the fact 
that the motor seen on the Cale- 
donian Road more than once gave 
out while ascending the hill to 
the charging station at the top. 
Gas motors of several types have 
been exploited and tested, and 
London has at least one firm pre- 
pared to supply street cars impelled 
by gas. This company has made 
experiments at Croydon with re- 
sults which are claimed to be very 
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gratifying. The gas-motor car 
which is now foremost in Ger- 
many, and which seems to have 
the brightest future, is the inven- 
tion of a Dresden engineer named 
Liihrig. Two lines are in operation 
with this motor, which has beencon- 
siderably improved since the death 
of the inventor—one of three miles 
at Dessau, opened in November 
1894; and another of several miles, 
from Dresden to one of the subur- 
ban villages. Outwardly the ap- 
pearance of the car is similar to 


. that of an ordinary tramcar, save 


that the body is raised a trifle 
higher. The United States Consul- 
General at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
who has sent several lengthy de- 
scriptions of the Liihrig tramway 
to the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, says, “ There is no smell of 
gas, no noticeable heat from the 
engine, and no undue noise or jar 
when the car is stopped or set in 
motion.” Mr Mason adds, from 
his own experience of its working, 
that “the car is perfectly manage- 
able, stops from full speed within 
its own length, starts without noise 
or shock, is free from heat or smell, 
runs as smoothly as a horse-car on 
what would be considered in Eng- 
land and America rather rough 
and poorly constructed track, far 
surpasses a horse-car in speed when 
the way is clear, and is handled 
safely and easily on a boulevard 
which, at certain hours, is crowded 
with traffic that renders frequent 
and sudden stops necessary.” With 
gas at 4s. 24d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
as at Dresden, the working ex- 
penses have been estimated at 
3d. per car mile.! Another gas 
system in operation in Germany 
is that of MM. Guilliéron and 
Amrein, which is used on the line 





1 The objection to gas motors seems to be that they are wanting in reserve of 
power, and are therefore not well adapted for heavy traffic. 
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between Neuchatel and St Blaize. 
The consumption of gas by this 
type of engine is a trifle less than 
that by the Liihrig car—34 cubic 
feet as against 34:7 cubic feet. 
Electricity is generally applied 
to the service of street cars in 
three ways: (1) by accumula- 
tors; (2) by conduits; and (3) by 
overhead wires. The first is a 
self-contained system, and is free 
from the objections raised against 
the overhead system ; but the heavy 
cost of working is an insuperable 
obstacle to its extension. The 
initial cost is relatively small, 
because no alteration of the lines 
is needed; and if the working 
charge were as low as in the case 
of either of the two other leading 
principles, tramway authorities 
now employing horses would not 
be slow to give the accumulator 
cars a trial for this very reason : 
but the current is obtained at the 
cost of a chemical reaction involv- 
ing the rapid deterioration of ex- 
pensive material, and -until zinc 
goes down very considerably in 
price, or until the same result is 
obtained with other material more 
moderate in price, even the horse 
can hope to hold his own against 
this system.!_ The underground or 
conduit system is open to objection 
from the other side. The working 
expenditure, taken as an individual 
item, compares favourably with 
that of the overhead method, but 
the cost of provision is very high. 
The construction of the conduit 
necessitates an extensive altera- 
tion of the tramway track. The 
conduits may be either open or 
closed, but only the former have 
been applied commercially. The 
current in this is distributed 
over the road through an unpro- 
tected conductor placed in a tube 
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under one rail or in the centre 
of the track. A working example 
of this system is to be seen at 
Blackpool, where, during the 
twelve months ended March 25 
last, the cars ran 106,668 miles, 
and carried 968,227 passengers, at 
a net profit of £524. In Buda- 
Pesth the traction is also—in part 
—of the conduit order; but it is 
significant that in America almost 
every attempt made in this direc- 
tion has proved an actual or a 
virtual failure. Good drainage is 
one of the essentials to success 
with conduits, which may account 
for the outcome in the United 
States, where neither the drainage 
nor the paving of the roads calls 
for special admiration. Two other 
conditions which are necessary for 
all-round successful working are 
(a) an ample depth in the street for 
a conduit of sufficient capacity to 
prevent flooding ; and (d) a traffic 
large enough to warrant the heavy 
expenditure involved in the pro- 
viding and the maintaining of a 
conduit. 

These three conditions are of 
serious moment, and a purely sen- 
timental objection to overhead 
wires would not warrant any 
local authority in giving the pre- 
ference to conduits. These bodies 
have, as a rule, shown their good 
sense by taking the one great 
drawback to the overhead system 
and placing it in the scale against 
the obvious advantages, and draw- 
ing a sensible inference. The re- 
sult of this weighing in the balance 
is seen in the enormous and rapid 
growth of the overhead system, 
which is assuredly the most simple 
and economical of the three forms 
enumerated of electric traction. 
This is the system almost universal 
in America, where automatic con- 





1 An illustration of this is afforded by Birmingham, vide infra. 
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veyances are much better patron- 
ised than in this country,! because, 
save in one or two of the larger 
cities, the streets are not con- 
ducive to pleasure in pedestrian 
or cab traffic, and because such a 
busy, nervous, and enterprising 
people as the Americans want 
some means of transit more expe- 
ditious, and more reliable and less 
costly, than horses, In the matter 
of speed, however, our American 
friends appear to have rushed to 
the very opposite extreme to our- 
selves. We are almost too care- 
ful; they are almost too careless, 
with the result that the loss of 
life is heavy, and the overhead or 
trolley car has come to be known 
only too familiarly as the “trolley 
demon.” On what is called the 
American system of overhead lines 
the wires are very numerous—a 
condition which becomes more or 
less of a nuisance in a busy thor- 
oughfare. It is this multiplicity 
of continuous wires, with the neces- 
sary poles, to which local bodies 
take objection. But at the very 
worst the wires do not spoil the 
streets half so effectually as tele- 
graph wires; and that one town 
at least does not regard the objec- 
tion as insuperable is apparent 
from the fact that Leeds, which 
was the first to adopt the trolley 
cars on its Roundhay Park section, 
has just decided to provide its 
whole system (save for one small 
portion which is to be supplied by 
conduits) with overhead wires. The 
Bristol Tramways and Carriage 
Company (Limited) has, in com- 
mon with Leeds and Walsall, 
shown a good example to the rest 
of the country by opening four 
miles of trolley-track between the 
city and the populous suburbs of 
St George and Kingswood. The 
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overhead system is, in the ab. 
stract, best adapted for streets 
and suburban districts requiring 
and capable of rapid movement, 
with a minimum of stoppages; 
while the conduit system seems 
more likely to meet the require- 
ments of busy thoroughfares, where 
the traffic is usually large enough 
to warrant the expense. But the 
installations at Buda-Pesth and 
Blackpool are the only noteworthy 
examples of the conduit system; 
and even in districts where the 
traffic of all sorts is heavy, the 
trouble with the overhead wires 
cannot be so serious as to out- 
weigh all considerations of greater 
economy and less wear and tear. 
Besides, even this objection has 
now been largely removed. That 
part of the South Staffordshire 
tramways which is worked by 
trolley is equipped by a method 
which greatly reduces the number 
of wires, there being no cross or 
pull-over wires, and only half the 
number of poles used on the 
American lines. 

There remains cable traction as 
a substitute for horses. Briefly, 
cable haulage is made possible by 
means of an endless wire-chain 
concealed in a tube below the sur- 
face of the road, and keptconstantly 
moving in one direction at a given 
maximum speed from a power- 
station. The movement of the car 
is regulated by means of a gripper 
mechanism which passes through 
a slot in the road. This system 
was brought out at San Francisco 
in the year 1873, and is rapidly ex- 
tending. Not so rapidly, however, 
as the trolley, although almost 
universal experience has shown it 
to be much more economical to 
work, and although it is best of 
all adapted for heavy traffic. The 





1 The average number of trips per citizen per annum in America is 226; in 


Great Britain 140. 
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cable systems in the United King- 
dom are four—those at Brixton, 
Highgate Hill, Birmingham, and 
Edinburgh. It may be added that 
the Brixton tramway has just been 
extended from Brixton Hill to the 
Public Library at Streatham ; and 


‘that Edinburgh is so satisfied with 


the working and the prospects of 
the six miles of cable on the Edin- 
burgh Northern Tramways Com- 
pany’s line that it has leased its 
entire system: to Messrs Dick, 
Kerr, & Co. for twenty-one years, 
and Mr W. N. Colam—who was 
largely concerned with the intro- 
duction of the system into Eng- 
land, and who is also acting for 
Newcastle Corporation in the con- 
version of half their whole sys- 
tem—is just now preparing the 
designs for cabling twenty - four 
additional miles of its streets. 
As compared with the trolley, the 
initial cost of a given length of 
cable track is high ; but we on this 
side have introduced a variation 
from the American method. We 
make the tube in which the rope 
runs much more shallow than do 
American contractors; and this, 
while not detracting in the least 
from the efficiency of the tube to 
fulfil its purpose, very appreciably 
reduces the original outlay. As 
showing the difference in construc- 
tional cost between the two in 
America, we may put forward the 
following estimates for three miles 
of double track at a speed of eight 
miles per hour with thirty cars, 
giving a two minutes’ headway, 
the cars running 194 hours per 
day :— 


CoNSTRUCTIONAL Cost. 


Electricity. 
Dollars. 
Road-bed 163,822-80 
Special street construction 1,811°50 
Overhead construction . 16,361°40 


Carry forward . . 181,995°70 
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Dollars. 
Brought forward 181,995.70 
Special overhead construc- 
tion . . ° 418-00 
Power-house and plant 134,750 °00 


Rolling stock and equip- 
ment . 74,625 -00 


Car-barn and repair- shops 40,000-00 
Auxiliary appliances 8,650°00 
Engineering, legal, and 
miscellaneous, at $5000 
per mile, 


-  15,000°00 


Total for three miles 
double track - 455,438°70 


Cable. 


Power-house and plant 102,000;00 
General street construction 304,396°00 


Special street construction 28,500°00 
Rolling stock . 33,000°00 
Car-barn and repair-shops 37,500°00 
Auxiliary appliances 6,050°00 

Engineering, legal, and 

miscellaneous, at $4000 
per mile. ; 12,000-00 
523,446°00 





The working cost of this three- 
mile line works out in each case 
as follows :— 


‘WorkinG Cost (PER Day). 


Electricity. 
Dollars. 
Twelve tons of coal at $2°50 . 30 
Water, oil, and grease for 
engines, generating-cars, and 


motors ‘ 10 
Depreciation of plant and rol- 
ling-stock . ; . 38 
Sixty-six motor-men and con- 
ductors at $2. P 132 
Engineers, firemen, and dynamo- 
tenders ° 25 
Car-house service, inclusive of 
cleaning, inspection, &c. F 20 
Power and car-house expenses . 6 
Track service . 8 


Repairs to engines, " generators, 
line machinery, electric-power 
equipment, and miscellaneous 13 
Repairs to cars, trucks, and 
motors. . . . . 78 


a 


Carry forward . . - 3860 





Dollars. 

Brought forward ‘ - 3860 
Repairs to track, overhead con- 

struction, and buildings ° 47 
Track-cleaning, train and med 

expenses. 14 


Injury to persons and property 10 
Legal, secret service, and in- 


surance ‘ ° . . 8 
Licences and taxes . 7 
General and miscellaneous ex- 

penses . - ‘ ‘ 3 32 

Total . ‘ ‘ . 478 
Cable. 
Five and a half tons of coal at 

$2°50 . ° ‘ . 413 
Water, oil, and grease at 
Depreciation of rope , . 38d 
Sixty-six grip-men and conduc- 

tors at $2. : - 133 
Power and car-house service . 28 
Track service . ; ° 8 
Repairs to engines and line 

machinery ‘ 2 
Repairs to grips and. cars . | 
House, track, and cable expenses 6 
Repairs to track and buildings . 6 
General and miscellaneous ex- 

penses . ‘ 23 
Injury to persons and property . 4 
Licences and taxes 7 

Total . ‘ ‘ - 275 


An analysis of these figures will 
show the cable to be 3d. per car 
mile cheaper than electricity, when 
working with a 2-minute headway. 
It is generally admitted—it is, in 
fact, incontrovertible—that the 
cable is the more economical in 
working. This, of course, is not 
the only consideration. Whatever 
its merits—and they are great— 
cable traction labours under some 
conspicuous drawbacks. Its superi- 
ority over electricity, over and 
above cheapness, may be summar- 
ised thus: that (1) no unsightly 
poles, overhead cross-wires, or 
trolley wire are needed along the 
whole length of each track; that 
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(2) there is no sparking at the 
trolley or the car wheels to frighten 
horses ; that (3) there is less wear 
of metals (the load being less), and 
the additional advantage of a roll- 
ing load as compared with the 
grinding load on the electric car; 
that (4) cable cars are silent on 
the road—there is no buzzing of 
motors, or rattle of gearing ; that 
(5) there is no danger from falling 
overhead wires; that (6) a very 
large number of extra cars can be 
put upon a route to meet an emer- 
gency at a very slight increase of 
cost. On the other hand, the ad- 
vantages of electric over cable 
traction, are: that (1) there is no 
central slot to catch horses’ shoes 
or bicycle wheels, and only two 
rails instead of three for wheels to 
‘‘skid” against; that (2) all the 
power generated at the electric 
station is utilised, whereas by 
cable three-fourths of the total 
power generated is used in hauling 
the cable, however few the num- 
ber of cars running may be; that 
(3) electric cars may be run at 
varying speeds, and so make up 
for any loss of time, which is not 
the case with cables; that (4) the 
cable mode of construction involves 
repairs and interference with the 
traffic on the streets, which is not 
the case with electric cars; that 
(5) the latter can accommodate 
themselves to street traflic, whilst 
cable cars cannot, as their speed is 
regulated by the cable, and they 
cannot move backwards; that (6) 
a broken or blocked cable stops the 
whole route, both up and down— 
for in that event the cars have 
to be hauled by some supplemen- 
tary power off the streets, and 
the cable service up and down is 
suspended until the repairs are 
completed (which must mean a 
considerable waste of time and 
opportunities), whereas a breakage 
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in the electric wire is purely local, 
and as the motor-cars can move 
either backwards or forwards, the 
service can be continued by using 
the opposite track for both traflics, 
or changing cars at the point of 
fracture; that (7) there is less 
likelihood of traffic being stopped 
for the renewal of wire leads than 
of cables—for instance, no new 
wires have yet had to be fixed in 
Roundhay Road, though they have 
been up three years, whereas cables 
have to be renewed every year, 
though by careful daily examina- 
tion this is often done in the night ; 
that (8) in the event of brake- 
power failing on a decline, control 
is maintained over the electric car 
by reversing the motor, while cable 
cars cannot reverse but must go 
with the cable or run away ; that 
(9) cars lit by electricity are far 
more comfortable and convenient 
for passengers ; that (10) in the 
event of supercession by another 
system, the materials and work 
totally lost would be much less 
in the electric than in the cable 
system ; and that (11) the electric 
overhead system has a greater 
field of improvement open to it in 
regard to cost than the cable 
system.! 

It was this last group of con- 
siderations that induced the city 
engineer of Leeds to recommend 
the adoption of electricity. Mr 
Hewson, in his report, gives 
exhaustive estimates of the cost 
of remodelling the existing tram- 
ways, and bringing them up to a 
74 minutes’ service. On the pre- 
sent system the capital involved 
would be £265,884, with an an- 
nual charge of £117,292. To pro- 
vide an electric system for Leeds 
would mean an original expendi- 
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ture of £378,499, and an annual 
expenditure of £90,072; while a 
cable system would cost £428,922 
for construction, with an annual 
outlay of £101,819. If the capital 
investment were the only or the 
main factor in the business, Leeds 
would be foolish to desire a change. 
It is not the smallest capital sum, 
however, but the smallest annual 
cost, which is of most consequence 
to the ratepayers. The capital 
involved is in a sort of un-uniform 
inverse ratio to the annual cost ; 
and, as Mr Hewson puts it, “ this 
arises out of the fact that the 
works and plant on which the 
larger capital sums are expended 
are of varying degrees of perman- 
ence, and as such have to be re- 
paid more or less rapidly than the 
system involving a smaller capital 
outlay. On the other hand, this 
larger expenditure on less perman- 
ent works often makes it possible 
to work at so much smaller a car 
mile cost as that it more than 
repays the increased annual liabil- 
ity arising from the larger capital 
account.” In other words, a small 
capital expenditure means larger 
working expenses than the systems 
involving large capital expenditure. 

In Birmingham there are four 
methods of traction in daily oper- 
ation, and a comparison of the 
earnings and expenditure of the 
four would be of unusual value 
were the electric system in use 
the overhead or the conduit one. 
But, owing to a singular concaten- 
ation of circumstances, the accumu- 
lator system was forced upon the 
Birmingham Central Tramways 
Company. We have already stated 
that this is the most expensive of 
all the available methods, and the 
experience of Birmingham may be 





1 City of Leeds: Report on the various systems of tramway haulage, by the 


City Engineer, Thomas Hewson, M. Inst. C.E. 
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offered as a standing warning to 
any corporation against its adop- 
tion. By the courtesy of the 
secretary, we are enabled to pre- 
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sent the following figures, picked 
out from the balance-sheet for the 
twelve months ended June 30th 
last :— 





| 
Balance to | 














| Receipts | Expenses — 
TRACTION. Milesrun. | per wie | per mile | Revenue 
| run | run per mile 
| | ¥ run. 
Pence. Pence Pence. 
Steam. 1,273,342 | 15-77 | 911 6-66 
Horse 705,059 949 | 867 82 
Cable 742,805 | 11:86 | 543 6°43 
} O.n6 
Electric 138,925 | 15-70 | 18-43 {273 
\ (loss) 











Converted into sterling, we find a 
balance of £35,351, Os. 5d. to the 
credit of the steam department, 
£2394, 7s. ld. to the credit of 
horse, and £19,914, 6s. ld. to the 
credit of the cable, while the year’s 
loss on the electric section was 
£1735, 12s. 8d. It has to be 
stated, however, that in 1893-94 
the electric line yielded a profit 
of 2:09d. per mile run, and in 
1890-91 a profit of 5:25d. per 
mile, but that in both the in- 
tervening periods there were losses 
—in 1891-92 of 2:14d. per 
mile, and in 1892-935 of 0:17d. 
per mile. The working cost of 
this installation is really abnor- 
mal. The cost per car mile on 
the South Staffordshire electric 
system is only 4:06d., and that 
of the Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
way is about a farthing more. 
About 5d. or 53d. per mile repre- 
sents the average cost of an over- 
head system in Europe. Were 
Birmingham supplied, therefore, 
with the trolley cars, the profit 
per mile would exceed 11d., which 
would be extraordinary. But the 
district served is a very busy one ; 
and if the figures given above 
prove nothing more in regard to 
electric traction, they show that 





this method of traction does at- 
tract passengers. It is satisfac- 
tory to learn that Birmingham is 
looking forward to the adoption 
of overhead wires. There can be 
no two opinions as to the working 
of the cable cars in Birmingham. 
The evidence afforded by the re- 
turns—which have from the very 
beginning been of the same satis- 
factory character — is borne out 
by the experience of Edinburgh. 
During 1894 the total receipts of 
the Edinburgh Northern Cable 
Tramways Company’s line of 5} 
miles were £16,191. The expenses 
ran to £8652, thus giving 53-77 
as the percentage of expenses to 
receipts. The mileage run in the 
twelve months was 356,827, and 
on this basis the receipts per mile 
were 1079d., and the disburse- 
ments 5‘8ld. The latter would 
have worked out at less than 5d. 
per mile, but for the fact that the 
Company is compelled to work a 
one-horse bus, on which they lose 
£320 per annum, and but for 
the additional fact that the gen- 
eral charges were nearly double 
the average, because the directors, 
engineer, and secretary are resident 
in London, which latter circum- 
stance makes an appreciable dif- 
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ference in the operations of a small 
line. A fair estimate of the pro- 
gress made in the last three years 
is afforded by a comparison of the 
results of the first nine and a half 
months of 1892 with those of the 
corresponding period of 1895. The 
receipts in 1892 were £10,833; last 
year they were £12,532, being 
an increase of £1699, or 15} per 
cent per mile of street. The num- 
ber of passengers increased from 
2,332,873 to 2,920,171, and the 
average per car run per day went 
up from 619 to 747, which is re- 
markable, as showing that me- 
chanical power is capable of taking 
per car as much in a poor district 
as horses in a rich one. 

It is worth while stating, in the 
light of the above figures, and as 
bearing out our remarks relative to 
higher working expenses on horses 
and steam lines, that on the Aber- 
deen trams the proportion of ex- 
penses to receipts is 75°23 per cent ; 
at Belfast 76°52; at Cambridge 
65:13; at Croydon 85°616; at 
Derby 86:25; at Glasgow 93°185 ; 
at Gloucester 87°305; at Ipswich 
95:93; at Leamington and War- 
wick 86°77; at Liverpool 90°695; on 
the London Street Tramways lines 
81°84, and on the London South- 
ern Tramway lines 91°92 ; at Man- 
chester 92:02; at Middlesborough 
89-485; at Paisley 101:415; at 
Rothesay 77°37; at Sheffield 
81-055; and at York 74°785, These 
are horse lines; the following are 
steam: Accrington 76:19 _ per 
cent; Birmingham (Birmingham 
and Midland) 81°57; Bradford 
69°30; Burnley 60°705; Bury, 


Rochdale, and Oldham 87-455; 
Dublin and Lucan 94:82; Dudley 
and Stourbridge 80°98; Gateshead 
66°55; North Shields and Tyne- 
mouth 103°25; 


North Stafford- 
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shire 64°215; St Helens 77-325, 
and South Staffordshire 88-33.) 
Even the lowest of these propor- 
tions compares badly with the 
46 per cent of the Birmingham 
and the 53°77 per cent of the 
Edinburgh cable cars. 

By reason of its adaptability for 
the haulage of very heavy loads, 
the cable method of traction has 
been introduced on to a few of our 
railway systems. It is especially 
valuable—because it is as efficient 
as steam, and much more econ- 
omical—for drawing big waggon- 
loads through tunnels, &c., in the 
neighbourhood of large cities. The 
cable installation on the North 
British Railway at Glasgow is an 
illustration in point; and it can- 
not be doubted, we think, that the 
acknowledged success of this ex- 
periment will lead eventually to 
its general adoption for this speci- 
fic purpose. It is quite conceivable 
that it would prove cheaper also 
to work many local passenger lines 
by cable than by steam. France, 
which, with Germany, is a long 
way ahead of us in this matter of 
automatic street traction, possesses 
a cable railway of which we have 
good accounts. On one of the 
French canals, too, the barges are 
kept in motion by cables instead 
of by horses. It would conduce 
to more rapid despatch, and at 
the same time prove a charity, if 
this particular movement were to 
spread. 

Any one who has visited the 
United States, or the big cities of 
the Continent, must have a very 
lively sense of our backwardness 
in the application of automatic 
means in the propulsion of street 
cars. Including the small instal- 
lations at Ryde, Brighton, South- 
end Carstairs, and St Peter’s Port 








1 From the latest reports available. 
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(Guernsey), we have fifteen elec- 
tric tramways in the United 
Kingdom. Of cable systems we 
can boast of but four (which are 
enumerated above) in actual opera- 
tion. In the United States the 
total mileage of street railways 
is 13,588, of which 10,363 is 
electric, 1914 horse, 632 cable, 
and 679 steam and miscellaneous. 
As showing how the horse is 
being superseded, it may be added 
that in 1892 there were 4460 
miles of track worked by this 
means. In the same year there 
were only 5939 miles of electric 
track. In Boston, Mass., which 
has 270 miles of trolley, the pro- 
portion of expenses to receipts is 
55 per cent. One interesting de- 
velopment in America is the con- 
solidation of interests, whereby 
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a passenger may transfer from one 
company’s line to that of another 
without having to pay two or 
more fares. Another and a not- 
able feature is the transformation 
of the street railways of each city 
of the Union from companies of 
local and, as a rule, insignificant 
position into powerful corpora- 
tions, operating many miles of 
road, and having their securities 
held and appreciated by investors 
in all parts of the country—for 
most of them pay good. dividends, 
This is an aspect of the general 
question deserving of attention at 
home. For whether the mode of 
traction adopted be cable or elec- 
tric, it is beyond doubt that both 
are more economical and more 
expeditious than either horses or 
steam-engines. 
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Across the desert beyond Baby- 
lon, and west of the Euphrates, 
stands Kerbela, one of the sacred 
shrines of the Faithful, or, to 
be more correct, of one sect 
of them. The burigl - place of 
Husain the Martyr, grandson of 
the Prophet, Meshed Husain, is 
considered second, in point of sanc- 
tity, only to Mecca and Medina, 
and hither each year come thou- 
sands of pilgrims, from the Shiah 
countries of Asia, to offer up 
prayers. 

Mahomedans divide themselves 
into two principal sects—Shiah and 
Sunni—the Persians representing 
the bulk of the former, the Turks 
of the latter. The chief points on 
which they differ are the condition 
of the soul after death and the 
succession of Caliphs. ‘The 
Sunni belief is, that there is one 
immortal God, whose works are 
without beginning or end, and that 
he will be visible to the souls of 
the blessed; whilst the Shiahs 
deny the immortality of the soul, 
and maintain that the co-existent 
principles of Zoroaster will for 
ever contend for the mastery.” 
With regard to the Prophet’s suc- 
cessors, the Sunnis claim that the 
lawful successor of Mahomed was 
Abu Bekr, and after him Omar, 
Osman, and Ali (nephew and son- 
in-law of Mahomed); the Shiahs, 
however, reject the first three, and 
hold that Ali was the only legiti- 
mate successor. Shiahs pray but 
three times a-day, and enjoin 
pilgrimages to Nejef, Kerbela, 
Kazimain, Meshed (Persia), Sa- 
mara, and Kum, as well as to 
Mecca and Medina. Sunnis make 
pilgrimages only to the two latter 
cities, and pray five times a-day. 
From this it can be readily under- 
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stood that the circumstance of the 
Turks being in possession of the 
shrines of Nejef (Meshed Ali), 
Kazimain, and Kerbela is most 
displeasing to devout Shiahs. 
Without entering fully into 
early Mahomedan history, it may 
be interesting to briefly mention 
the causes which led to the special 
sanctity of Kerbela. Mahomed’s 
only son, Kassim, died in early 
youth; at the Prophet’s death, 
therefore, the question of a suc- 
cessor became a great difficulty. 
There were two likely candidates 
for the office: Ali, who had married 
his first cousin, Fatima (Maho- 
med’s daughter), and Abu Bekr, the 
father of Mahomed’s young wife, 
Ayesha, Ali refused to put him- 
self forward, and Abu Bekr, hav- 
ing a‘large following, proclaimed 
himself first Caliph. Omar became 
second and Osman third Caliph, 
and after the latter, Ali himself 
assumed the Caliphate. Ali was 
murdered in the mosque at Kufa 
about A.D. 661, and his two sons, 
Hassan and Husain, were fugitives. 
The persecution of the Ali faction 
continued, and a few years later 
Hassan was poisoned at Medina. 
At the request of his party Hu- 
sain attempted to return to Kufa, 
but was intercepted on the way 
and slain in battle at Kerbela, 
where his remains were interred. 
His death took place on the ninth 
day of the month Muharram, 
AH. 61 (9th October 680 a.D.), 
under circumstances of a most 
tragic nature. The martyrdom of 
the two grandsons of the Prophet 
appealed to the oriental mind, and 
the story of their death became 
the subject of a Passion - play, 
which, even after the lapse of 
1200 years, excites the fanati- 
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cism of faithful Shiahs almost to 
frenzy. 

The sun had barely risen on 
the little town of Towé Riché 
when we set out on our last day’s 
march to Kerbela. Our party 
consisted of three Englishmen, a 
kawass as escort, a Persian ser- 
vant, and the owners of our three 
pack-ponies; and a strange sight 
we must have presented among 
the horde of pious pilgrims hurry- 
ing forward to the sacred shrine. 

The road is densely thronged : 
here comes a little band of Per- 
sians, the men simply clothed, and 
wearing black or white skull-caps. 
Mules with kawajahs, or panniers, 
carry the women and children of 
the party, two or three on either 
side, and the poor beasts look 
terribly overladen. Some are 
weighed down with enormous 
curtained frameworks, concealing 
the fairest of the harem, while 
others bear a couple of rude cof- 
fins, containing the bones of the 


elders of the family, being con- 
veyed for burial to the neighbour- 


hood of Kerbela. The remains 
have often been kept for months, 
and as the coffins are generally old 
packing-cases hastily put together, 
the stench issuing therefrom is 
frequently overpowering. White 
asses there are in numbers, be- 
stridden by the heads of the 
families or their wives, clad in 
long blue gowns, trousers, and the 
inevitable veil, hiding everything 
except their black eyes. Turco- 
mans, looking fierce in their sheep- 
skin hats; Biluchis, with unkempt 
locks ; natives of India, and soli- 
tary pilgrims from Yarkand and 
the outlying Mahomedan coun- 
tries of Asia,—all mix in the 
crowd, pushing forward to reach 
Meshed Husain before the close 
of the Muharram festival. 

For two hours we rode in this 
strange company, cheered by the 
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tinkling of the mule-bells and the 
chatter of the people; and then 
we left the main road and struck 
across country. The ride was full 
of little incidents, and at times 
almost exciting. The track that 
we followed was a short cut, and 
crossed numerous canals and water- 
courses, which had to be forded. 
Some of these were deep and 
muddy, and getting up and down 
the slimy banks was no easy 
matter. The kawass proved him- 
self a fearless guide, and though 
on one occasion his horse slipped 
on a bank and rolled over with 
him into four feet of water, his 
dignity never forsook him, and on 
emerging from his bath he merely 
shook himself and frowned at our 
cruel jeers. We all had mishaps 
of one kind or another, and twice 
my little beast lost his footing and 
let me down. During part of the 
day’s march we passed through 
extensive tracts of grazing-ground, 
where we came across an immense 
number of sheep and camels. 
These latter animals represent the 
wealth of the Arabs, a man being 
accounted rich or poor according 
to the number he possesses. If he 
have a hundred camels he is con- 
sidered wealthy, while the owner 
of no more than ten is poor. The 
colour of the beasts varies con- 
siderably in these parts, ranging 
from dark brown to snowy white, 
and the young ones are the fun- 
niest little things imaginable, re- 
sembling the fluffy toy-donkeys of 
our nursery days. 

As we approach the outskirts of 
Kerbela we get among the pil- 
grims again, and the country far 
and wide is dotted with groups of 
travellers, At length a_high- 
arched bridge leads us over a canal, 
and we enter the palm-groves and 
burial-grounds which surround the 
sacred spot. The cemeteries ex- 
tend for miles, as the Shiah who 
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is fortunate enough to be buried 
within the precincts of Kerbela 
gains for his soul the certainty of 
a place in Paradise. 

Beyond the palm-groves we find 
gardens shaded by orange, fig, and 
mulberry trees, for the country is 
fertile and well-watered by the 
Nahr Husainieh, one of the numer- 
ous canals fed by the Euphrates. 
A high brick wall encircles the 
town, and on passing through the 
gate the principal street of the 
town is at once entered. It is 
wide and roofed over, and densely 
crowded with gaily-dressed orien- 
tals, who, however, pay little 
attention to our cavalcade. We 
had a letter of introduction to 
the Nawab (the British Agent), 
to whose palace we at once re- 
paired and received a hearty wel- 
come. Apartments were handed 
over to us, and an excellent roof- 
top, on which we principally dwelt: 
food also was provided, and we 
were fain to partake of rice, ka- 


bobs, pillau, and other native fare, 
with the sweetest of sugary sher- 


bet. Our host, who laid himself 
out to please us, came with each 
meal, and, attended by half -a- 
dozen retainers, considered it his 
duty to watch us eat. At first 
this was rather disconcerting, and 
the endeavour to keep up a flowing 
conversation in Hindustani a sore 
trial. The talking part of the 
entertainment fell on my shoulders, 
my companions pleading ignorance 
of the language, and as I exhausted 
every topic at the first sitting, I 
got to regard these gatherings as 
anything but a pleasure. In time, 
however, we forgot the presence 
of the Nawab and his party, and 
they conversed among themselves 
while we did the same, and I 
honestly believe that it was a relief 
toall. The ladies of this strictly 
Mahomedan household did not put 
m an appearance; but we were 
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aware that the courtyard, wherein 
we feasted, was overlooked by the 
lattices of the harem, and we fre- 
quently caught a glimpse of several 
pairs of almond eyes evidently 
enjoying the fun. My companions 
were anxious to start a Zenana 
Mission on the spot, but I refused 
to interpret for them, and so they 
were forced to abandon the project. 

The day after our arrival was the 
anniversary of Husain’s death— 
a day of universal mourning, when 
the feelings of the people, worked 
upon by ten days’ grief, fasting, 
and prayer, were liable to carry 
them away. Hamadi, our Persian 
servant, professed to be a good 
Shiah, and, clothed in new raiment, 
attended frequently at the great 
mausoleum. He refused to take 
us about the place, and appeared, 
moreover, to regard us somewhat 
in the light of an encumbrance ; 
thus knowing that a fanatic sticks 
at nothing for the salvation of his 
soul, we began to think that it 
would have been wiser to have de- 
ferred our visit until after the 
Muharram. We determined, how- 
ever, to see the matter through at 
any cost, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that we had revol- 
vers handy, and could at any rate 
send half-a-dozen souls to Paradise 
before we were finished off. The 
Nawab seemed rather uneasy at 
having us under his roof, conscious, 
no doubt, that he was more or less 
responsible to the Turks for our 
safety. I told him that we should 
like to see the town and what was 
going on, at which his face fell, 
and he assured us that to walk 
abroad at this season would be to 
court great danger, the place being 
full of fanatical and wild Asiatics, 
for whose actions no one could be 
accountable. One of his attend- 
ants, however—a Persian, with 
some knowledge of the world 
(acquired during a pilgrimage to 
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Mecca and a visit to India)—rose 
to the occasion, and told the Nawab 
that he would show us everything 
that was possible, and would vouch 
for our safety, if we were careful 
in our bearing towards the people. 

Under the guidance of our new 
friend, and escorted by a body- 
guard of eight zaptiehs armed with 
rifles, we were shown the sights of 
Kerbela. The narrow street was 
filled with noisy, jostling natives, 
whom the zaptiehs unceremoniously 
pushed aside out of our way: why 
no one resented this officiousness I 
cannot think, but, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional surly look 
and a muttered curse, we received 
no incivility. Kerbela contains 
five mosques, the most important 
of which is the Mosque of Husain, 
standing almost in the centre of 
the town. It is, of course, quite 


impossible for an unbeliever to 
enter the sacred enclosure, but 
from the high roof of a neighbour- 
ing house, to which our guide con- 


ducted us, we obtained an excellent 
view of the whole building. As 
we approached the mosque the 
Persian ordered us to quicken our 
pace and follow him closely with- 
out stopping. Then hurrying 
through a narrow bazaar, where 
trade appeared to be brisk, we 
passed the principal gate of the 
mosque, through which the pil- 
grims were pouring in hundreds. 

The gateway was large, and 
beautifully decorated with Arabic 
inscriptions and scrolls: at one 
side hung a massive chain, which 
each person as he passed kissed 
reverently. Within the gate we 
could see a courtyard paved with 
gaudy tiles, and filled with booths 
and stalls for the sale of relics and 
Kerbela stones, the latter being 
small brick slabs made out of dust 
from the shrine, and much sought 
after by pilgrims. We caught but 
a glimpse of the interior, for even 
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hurrying by as fast as we were able, 
we noticed that the crowds who 
lined the narrow street were regard- 
ing the presence of the infidels 
with anything but good humour, 
All eyes were turned towards us, 
and flashing unmistakable looks of 
hatred and anger at our intrusion. 
The word Kaffir, and other expres- 
sions which (perhaps happily) we 
did not understand, were freely 
made use of, and we found our- 
selves suddenly hustled through a 
narrow gateway in a wall, and the 
door slammed behind us. “Just 
in time,” said the Persian ; “ they 
don’t like Christians looking at 
their mosque, and Christians have 
never been here before in Muhar- 
ram-time.” 

Our sanctuary was a pleasant 
little garden in front of a house 
of some pretensions. The owner, 
who was a relation of our Persian 
friend, received us very kindly, and 
served us with coffee and pipes, 
after discussing which we retired 
to the roof, whence we looked 
down into the courtyard of the 
mosque, and obtained a magni- 
ficent view of the town and the 
surrounding country. 

In plan the mosque is almost a 
perfect square, and covers a con- 
siderable area. The four outer 
walls face the cardinal points and 
have seven gateways—one to the 
south and two on each of the other 
sides. The names of the gates are 
—south, Bab el Kibl; east, Kathi 
el Hagat and es Safi; west, el 
Zeneb and es Sultani; and north, 
es Soddar and Sahna el Sirir. 
Within the outer enclosure is a 
wide paved courtyard; then a 
second wall with seven gates, and 
handsome minarets surmounting 
the southern angles. Another 
courtyard follows, on the western 
side of which are three holy spots 
—the place where Husain fell, the 
tomb of his child Said Ibrahim, 
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and the tomb of his banner-bearer 
Habib ibn Mazakir. The third 
enclosure wall has five gates, and 
within it is the tomb of the seventy 
warriors who fell with Husain, and 
the supposed birthplace of Jesus. 
Lastly, in an open space, stands 
the Holy of Holies—the great 
domed mausoleum of Husain Shah, 
the sole entrance to which is by 
the Bab el Murael, or Gate of 
Hope. Within are two tombs, 
that of Imam Husain, and of his 
two sons Ali Akhbar and Ali 
Azrar. The dome is a magnificent 
and costly work of art, being 
tiled with slabs of pure gold, and 
inlaid with Koranic inscriptions 
and other designs in various- 
coloured enamel. When we saw 
it, however, its beauty was partly 
concealed by a black drapery, on 
which was embroidered a verse 
from the Mahomedan Bible, while 
at its summit floated the black 
flag of mourning in honour of the 
Martyr. The courtyards were 
seething with people, and in one 
part of the enclosure the Passion- 
play was being enacted, dense 
crowds gathering round the im- 
promptu stage, and covering every 
available space on the roofs of the 
booths and tops of the walls. 
Streams of worshippers were pass- 
ing into and out of the tomb- 
chamber, which, from our lofty 
point of view, resembled for all 
the world a mammoth hive, with 
countless bees swarming round its 
solitary entrance. 

Close by the Mosque of Husain 
is a somewhat similar though 
smaller one, that of another mar- 
tyr—Abbas, Husain’s half-brother. 
Like its great neighbour, it was 
clothed in mourning draperies, and 
receiving due attention from bands 
of devout pilgrims. 

As the hour for evening prayer 
drew near we left our quiet retreat 
and made our way back to our 
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quarters, where we met the Nawab 
just on the point of starting for 
the mosque. Mounted on a superb 
black Arab horse, whose colour 
showed off to advantage the crim- 
son saddle and massive silver trap- 
pings, sat the fine, imposing figure 
of our host, looking, in his costly 
silken robes, “every inch a king.” 
Around him were his numerous 
attendants, for the great man was 
going to pray in state and as be- 
fitted his position. One thing 
amused us not a little: Hamadi, 
evidently in order to gain import- 
ance in the eyes of Kerbela, had 
attached himself to the Nawab’s 
staff, and assumed a prominent 
place in the procession. If they 
could only have seen the dirty 
scoundrel in the desert, surrounded 
by his cooking-pots ! 

The most interesting feature in 
the celebration of the Muharram 
took place that night after dark, 
and consisted of a monster pro- 
cession of mourners. Again we 
were indebted to the Persian hajt 
for obtaining a good view of all 
that went on. At 8.30 we were 
conducted by back-streets to the 
shop of a cloth-merchant, which 
had upper windows at the corner 
of the streets leading from the 
Mosque of Abbas to that of 
Husain. Here, seated on bales 
of cotton goods bearing the name ~ 
of a Manchester firm, we looked 
down on the weird scene beneath 
us. No lights were permitted in 
our apartment for fear lest a sight 
of the “accursed Kaffirs” might 
rouse the people, whose religious 
frenzy was now at its highest pitch. 
I do not think that the merchant 
himself was too well pleased at 
our presence, for on the approach 
of the first procession I heard him 
whisper to our guardian, “If they 
are seen, my house will be burnt 
down.” However, here we were, 
and here we had every intention 
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of remaining, unless the fanatics 
made it too warm for us. 

At nine o’clock the gates of the 
smaller mosque are thrown open, 
and a chorus of voices is heard 
chanting the monotonous refrain, 
“ Husain! Husain! Ya Husain!” 
Then commences one of the most 
marvellous and harrowing spec- 
tacles that is is possible to im- 
agine. Each Shiah country is 
represented by its band of mourn- 
ers, headed by torch-bearers and 
trumpeters, the Persians leading 
the way. Down the narrow 
street, now ablaze with light 
from the flickering torches, slowly 
moves a party of a hundred olive- 
skinned fanatics stripped to the 
waist, and beating time with 
frantic energy on their breasts, 
as they shout forth their dirge- 
like song. Beneath our window 
the procession halts, and, facing 
inwards, the two lines of seem- 
ingly demented beings beat faster 
on their breasts, and shout till 
their lungs threaten to burst. 
Cries of “ Husain!” given forth 
at times in a wild piercing shriek, 
rend the air and almost deafen us. 
The blows are beginning to tell, 
for, after all, the bodies are but 
human. The hands of the mourn- 
ers become tinged with blood, still 
they do not desist, but rather 
strike the harder; their fanati- 
cism has apparently destroyed all 
sense of pain. Suddenly one of 
the group leaves his place, and, 
turning in our direction, utters a 
yell. Instinctively we draw back, 
thinking that we have been dis- 
covered; but our fears prove 
groundless, for the maniac merely 
falls forward on his face and heaps 
dust on his head, returning shortly 
to the ranks. A few others go 
through the same performance, 
and the procession passes on to 
Husain’s mosque. 

Khojahs from India follow, then 
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a small party of Shiah Arabs, 
like the Persians, all beating wildly 
on their breasts and singing lustily. 
Last of the mourners come the 
strange forms of the Turcomans, 
clad in long sheepskin coats and 
adorned with shaggy head-dresses 
of astrakhan. Their appearance 
is fierce and warlike, each bearing 
in his hand a drawn sword, which 
he brandishes aloft, evidently with 
the intention of showing his desire 
to wipe out Husain’s enemies, 
should opportunity offer. Later 
on in the night, when the Passion- 
play is being witnessed for the 
last time, these strange devotees 
not unfrequently lacerate them- 
selves in a terrible manner with 
their weapons, and two or three 
self-inflicted deaths, we are told, 
occur at Kerbela every year dur- 
ing the Muharram. 

The procession of pilgrims occu- 
pied an hour or more, when the 
scene changed, and we found our- 
selves suddenly plunged into the 
story of the martyrdom. The chief 
characters of the Passion-play filed 
by, and though the attempts at 
realistic representation were al- 
most ridiculous in our sober eyes, 
they doubtless appealed to the 
religious susceptibilities of the 
Faithful. White horses, with red 
paint pouring from countless im- 
possible wounds, were ridden by 
children, intended to represent the 
offspring of Husain. Then came 
the female relations of the martyr, 
the standard-bearer, and a host of 
warriors, and lastly the corpse of 
the hero himself, borne on a bier 
and freely bedaubed with blood. 
These all made their way, amidst 
much weeping and lamentation, to 
the mausoleum, whence towards 
midnight they returned. 

The light of the last torch had 
died out, and the streets were dark 
and silent. The pilgrims, wearied 
with their long season of prayer, 
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had gone off to their various quar- 
ters. Presently, from the direction 
of the Mosque of Abbas, we heard 
the sound of many voices uplifted 
in song: the sounds grew louder, 
and again a row of torch-bearers 
entered the street, followed by a 
procession of Moullahs chanting a 
not unmelodious hymn. The sight 
presented by the long line of aged 
priests, clothed from head to foot 
in spotless white, was most im- 
pressive. Advancing slowly and 
solemnly up the street, no trace 
of fanaticism in their movements, 
they showed too plainly by their 
careworn faces how they had been 
spending the previous week, while. 
their earnest voices told of their 
religious zeal. They moved like 
men walking in their sleep, with 
lustreless eyes gazing into space, 
and they passed quietly on to the 
last resting-place of their saint, 
when silence once more took pos- 
session of the town. 
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All was over. We had lived in 
a new world ; we had seen people, 
at ordinary times quiet and apa- 
thetic, reduced to a state bordering 
on madness by no other means 
than the remembrance of a tragedy 
twelve centuries old. In these 
enlightened days the whole thing 
seems too extraordinary to be be- 
lieved, and yet we are told that 
what we witnessed is nothing to 
what sometimes takes place on 
these occasions, when blood flows 
freely from the self-inflicted wounds 
of the demented mourners. We 
had, however, seen enough—our 
heads were dizzy with looking 
on the strange sights; and as 
we wended our way homewards, 
through the now deserted streets, 
we could not help thinking of the 
impossibility of Christianising the 
Mahomedans. A visit to Kerbela 
during the Muharram would, I am 
afraid, change the views of many a 
sanguine believer in conversion. 
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“ Wuy do we imprison our 
criminals?” Many will turn 
away with impatience from a 
question the answer to which 
seems to them so obvious and 
simple. Others will deprecate the 
attempt to discuss in a magazine 
article a problem so difficult and 
intricate. This latter objection is 
a serious one. The question in- 
volved has engaged the attention 
of jurists and philosophers for two 
thousand years, and contemporary 
writers of the highest authority 
are at issue still respecting it. 
But good may come of the dis- 
cussion all the same, if some of 
the thoughtless many should be 
led to think, and any advance, 
however slight, can be made to- 
wards a solution of a problem of 
such practical importance. 

Of course, the stereotyped answer 
to this question will be forth- 
coming at once: first, to punish ; 
secondly, to reform; thirdly, to 
deter. And this is regarded 
by many persons “of light and 
leading” as possessing all the 
authority of an axiom, and the 
statement is supposed to settle the 
matter once for all. But in these 
days everything is questioned, and 
even the matured wisdom of the 
wise is put to the test of inquiry. 
Why, then, should we punish our 
criminals at all? We are not 
atheists or infidels in Christian 
England. Not yet, at least. As 
a nation we believe in a life to 
come and a judgment to come. 
Why, then, should we not leave 
the criminals to be dealt with 
hereafter, like other wrongdoers, 
by infinite wisdom and justice? 
If society is under obligation as 
a matter of duty to punish 
crime, what shall be said for 





our First Offenders Acts and other 
legislation specially intended to 
give exemption from punishment ? 
From this point of view every 
injured person who fails to pro- 
secute a criminal, and every judge 
who fails to sentence him when 
convicted, violates a far higher 
duty than any which the State 
can either impose on him or ab- 
solve him from. In a word, such 
a duty, if it exists, must depend 
upon a divine law, and that we 
recognise no such law the statute- 
book and the daily practice of our 
criminal courts give overwhelming 
proof. Indeed there is something 
really grotesque and almost amus- 
ing in the suggestion that the 
sentence column in our assize 
calendars anticipates the award of 
the Great Assize to come. One 
man goes to penal servitude for a 
lengthened term, while another, 
convicted of a crime as heinous, 
escapes with a few months’ im- 
prisonment. In the one case, as 
in the other, the main considera- 
tion with the judge is not the 
guilt of the criminal, but the good 
of the community. The more this 
matter is looked. into, the plainer 
the conclusion will appear that no 
transcendental obligation to punish 
wrongdoers is recognised by our 
law, as nowadays administered. 
That society has a right to punish 
crime is indisputable, just as a 
parent has a right to chastise his 
child. But to recognise an obliga- 
tion to do this, in either case, is 
only to provide an excuse and a 
cloak for judicial or parental ex- 
cess in the exercise of the right. 
The right to show mercy is higher 
and greater than the right to punish, 
and may be freely exercised where 
punishment will lead to no good 
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result. If punishment cannot 
justify itself by its effect in bene- 
fiting either the delinquent him- 
self or the community,—if, in a 
word, it ceases to be a means to an 
end,—it degenerates at once into 
cruelty, and brutalises those who 
inflict it. The principle here in 
uestion is now so clearly recog- 
nised that it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the matter further. The public 
welfare is the highest law. And 
if the public welfare permits the 
exercise of mercy, the convicted 
criminal is either lightly punished, 
or allowed to pass from the dock 
at once to liberty. 

This may seem to be a very off- 
hand method of settling a question 
of such intricacy. But a practical 
solution of a difficulty commends 
itself to practical men, and no one 
will dispute that the appeal here 
made to the practice of our crim- 
inal courts is legitimate and well 
founded. Whether it be right or 
wrong in principle, our legislators, 
judges, and magistrates are clearly 
at one in holding “that a court 
of justice is not the vicegerent of 
the Deity.” They ignore the ex- 
istence of any obligation to punish 
the criminal, save such as rests on 
them as safeguarding the interests 
of the community ; and their esti- 
mate of those interests guides 
them in apportioning the penalty 
they impose. 

Some one, perhaps, may object 
that it is only minor offences which 
are dealt with thus leniently : the 
public conscience would be out- 
raged if grave and heinous crimes 
were not adequately punished. 
Whether the allegation of fact 
here made could, if challenged, be 
maintained, is a question I will 
not discuss. I content myself 
with pointing out that the ap- 
peal to public sentiment only con- 
firms the truth of what I am 
contending for—namely, that the 
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good of the community should be 
the governing consideration in the 
punishment of crime. 

But the main question here under 
discussion is not why should we 
punish our criminals, but why do 
we imprison them? And the 
jurists will tell us that a prin- 
cipal aim in doing so is their re- 
formation. But is the reforma- 
tion of criminals a duty incumbent 
upon the State? If so, the fact 
has to be accounted for that the 
chief agencies in exercise for the 
reclamation of the criminal classes, 
as distinguished from the prison 
population, are wholly indepen- 
dent of Government, and not even 
subsidised by public funds. It 
would probably be maintained 
that, while it is a wise policy on 
the part of the State to seek the 
moral good of every class of the 
community, the criminal classes 
have no special claim to considera- 
tion. No one is bound to make 
provision for the vermin that prey 
upon his crops or his stores. True 
it is that if he catches and cages 
them, his act creates an obligation 
to feed them and care for them— 
an obligation, moreover, which the 
law will enforce. So also if the 
State imprisons its criminals, the 
duty arises to take proper and 
adequate means to supply all their 
physical and moral needs. 

Whether this duty is duly re- 
cognised under our present prison 
system is too wide and large a 
question to be discussed thus inci 
dentally. It will certainly come 
up some day, and when the public 
conscience is awakened to it, great 
reforms will follow. The prison 
dietary is the best which skill and 
experience can frame to maintain 
the prisoner in health. But if it 
prove unsuitable to any particular 
individual, and his health fails in 
consequence, it is set aside at once, 
and under the care of the surgeon 
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the patient receives the nourish- 
ment his infirmities or idiosyncra- 
sies may require. But while no 
effort is deemed excessive to main- 
tain the bodily health of prisoners, 
the far more subtle phenomena of 
their inner being are ignored, and 
their moral ailments are treated 
with cast-iron rigour. The dietary 
of the prison religion may be un- 
suitable, or even repulsive, to a 
prisoner, but in that sphere there 
is no infirmary in which his case 
can be diagnosed and treated. 

But this is a digression All 
that is necessary to the argument 
is to point out that criminals are 
not imprisoned with a view to 
discharging a recognised obligation 
to reform them, but, on the con- 
trary, that it is the fact of our 
imprisoning them which creates 
the obligation. Whether this ought 
to be the case is a question I will 
not here discuss; that it is so 
practically is a fact which no one 
will dispute. Any suggestion of 
legislation designed to reform the 
vicious or safeguard the weak is 
usually met by references to “ Mrs 
Grundy” or the typical grand- 
mother, or sneers about “ moral- 
ity by Act of Parliament,” as 
though this were not the stock 
morality of ordinary men, who 
practise welldoing when it is made 
easy and profitable, and avoid evil- 
doing if it be made difficult and 
dangerous. 

If, then, putting all mere theory 
aside, the punishment of criminals 
is practically regarded as only a 
means to an end, we are shut up 
to the conclusion that the welfare 
of the community is the ruling 
factor in the problem under dis- 
cussion. To quote Sergeant Ste- 
phens’ ‘ Blackstone,’—“ The end or 
final cause of human punishments 
is not by way of atonement or 
expiation for the crime commit- 
ted, for that must be left to the 
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just determination of the Supreme 
Being, but as a precaution against 
future offences of the same kind.” 
In a word, the purpose for which 
imprisonment is imposed is to 
deter from crime. And this being 
accepted, two inferences follow: 
first, if imprisonment be unneces- 
sary, it is inexpedient; and sec- 
ondly, if it be inadequate, it fails 
of its purpose. 

This article is not intended as a 
learned treatise for the enlighten- 
ment of jurists, but as a popular 
discussion of a question in which 
the interests of jurists is purely 
academic, but which is of urgent 
practical importance to the public 
generally. Let me then cite a 
case to exemplify the points at 
issue. The following will serve 
the purpose :— 


“At the Old Bailey yesterday, H. 
J., fifty-four, a tailor, pleaded guilty 
to burglary. Warder T. proved previ- 
ous convictions of three years’ penal 
servitude, ten years, and fourteen 
years ; and it was stated that he had 
spent thirty years of his life in gaol, 
and that he had been connected with 
some of the most notorious gangs of 
burglars. [The Judge] sentenced the 
prisoner to five years’ penal servi- 
tude.” 


The case is taken at random 
from the newspapers, but it is 
peculiarly apt, because the sen- 
tence imposed would, on the prin- 
ciple now followed by the majority 
of judges, be considered both ade- 
quate and just. The prisoner, 
having been previously convicted 
of crime, most properly received a 
severer sentence than the offence 
for which he was found guilty 
would ordinarily entail. I am 
aware, of course, that there are 
persons in subordinate judicial 
positions who refuse to take any 
account of previous convictions at 
all, and who insist that a prisoner 
should be punished solely for the 
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crime there and then brought 
home to him, without any refer- 
ence to his antecedents. They 
are fully entitled to their opin- 
ions, and whether those opinions 
be just and right is legitimate 
matter for discussion. But when 
they give effect to their opinions 
on the judgment-seat, they set 
themselves against the law as 
flagrantly as the criminals whom 
they send to gaol; for, rightly or 
wrongly, the Legislature has de- 
cided, after full and careful in- 
quiry, and in the most definite 
manner, that a previous conviction 
of crime is to be taken into ac- 
count. Five years’ penal servi- 
tude, therefore, would generally 
be regarded as a reasonable and 
proper sentence in the case above 
described. 

I emphasise this lest any one 
should mistake the point of my 
criticisms, which have to do with 
the system, and not with the action 
of the judge. With this proviso I 
invite consideration of the ques- 


tion, Why should this burglar be 
sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude? Let us approach it with 
minds wholly unbiassed by preju- 
dice and untrammelled by prece- 


dent. The “ vicegerent of the 
Deity ” hypothesis is ruled out at 
once. No less preposterous is the 
suggestion that the reformation of 
the criminal is involved. The idea 
that a five years’ sentence will 
succeed where previous sentences, 
some longer and some shorter, have 
failed, is too absurd for comment. 
It is obvious that the protection 
of the community is not only the 
chief but the only practical con- 
sideration which any sensible per- 
son would here take into account. 
But has the interest of the com- 
munity been adequately safe- 
guarded in the case? It will per- 
haps be urged that such a sentence 
is adequate to deter others from 
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committing burglaries. But what 
others? People talk as though the 
masses of the population were kept 
from crime only by its penalties. 
It is a slander upon the toiling, 
suffering poor of our great cities. If 
there were any truth in it, we should 
find that when the frosts of winter, 
by throwing men out of work by 
the thousand, make the pinch of 
poverty most keenly felt, crimes 
against property would develop 
and increase. But in London, at 
all events, experience proves that 
if an outbreak of burglaries be 
prevalent, a drop of twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit in the temperature will 
check it. As a matter of fact, 
crimes of this kind are the work 
of professional criminals. I do not 
speak of “habitual criminals,” for 
that is a purely technical term, and 
it is inappropriate in this connec- 
tion, There are “habitual crimi- 
nals,” that is, persons against whom 
previous convictions are recorded, 
who would be fitting objects of 
pity, and worthy of help. But the 
professional criminal is hopeless. 
“A good thief”—as the police 
phrase it—does not steal to relieve 
his poverty. Possibly he has a 
hoard hid away somewhere, but at 
all events he has money in his 
pocket, otherwise his “ pals” would 
distrust and avoid him as being a 
dangerous man to work with. If 
he prospers at his calling, success 
only whets the zest with which he 
pursues it. When he is caught 
and “put away” for a term, the 
incident is to him what a bad fall 
is to a fox-hunter. Possibly he 
may find honest employment on 
discharge from prison, but before 
many months elapse the old rest- 
lessness and love of adventure be- 
come too strong, and he resumes 
his “ legitimate calling.” He gen- 
erally resumes it immediately he 
regains his liberty. It may safely 
be predicted that before H. J. is 
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many weeks at large again he will 
have “ burgled” a dozen or a score 
of houses in the Metropolis. To 
illustrate this, here is another case, 
taken from a still more recent news- 
paper, where again an old offender 
was, as in the case of H. J., sent 
back to penal servitude for five 
years :— 


“Yesterday at the Sessions, 
J. D. was indicted for receiving the 
proceeds of two burglaries. The 
jury convicted him, and Sergeant 
—— stated that in 1890 the prisoner 
was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude for housebreaking, and to 
six months’ hard labour for uttering 
counterfeit coin. At that time he 
had already served five years’ penal 
servitude. Six weeks ago he was 
found at midnight in the garden of 
a gentleman’s house at Norwood, and 
was sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour. Inspector stated that 
although the prisoner received a 
gratuity upon his discharge from 
penal servitude, he returned to his 
old habits within four days.” 


Here then are men—and their 


cases are used only as representing 
the class to which they belong— 
who have deliberately outlawed 
themselves by choosing a career 


of crime. They have had warning 
after warning, but on each occa- 
sion they have returned to their evil 
courses. And now having been 
once again brought to justice, the 
State shuts them up for a period 
of less than four years—for such 
is the effect of a five years’ sen- 
tence—and at the end of that term 
they are to be let loose on society 
once more to perpetrate a new 
series of crimes. What words are 
adequate to describe the folly of 
the whole proceeding ! 

But some one will demand, Is 
it suggested that these wretched 
men should be doomed to finish 
their lives in penal servitude as 
the penalty for a single crime? 
Whether any one should be sub- 
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jected for a prolonged period to 
the severe discipline of penal 
servitude is a question which I will 
not turn aside to discuss. If it 
should be decided in the negative, 
it only proves that a suggestion I 
have to offer is not so wild as 
some might be disposed to think, 
My contention is merely that in 
every case of the kind the public 
should be considered rather than 
the criminal, and if the interests 
of the public demand that the 
criminal should be deprived of his 
liberty, those interests should pre- 
vail. Whether the period for 
which he is to be kept in confine- 
ment should be four years or forty 
years, and whether the rigour of 
that confinement should not, after 
some specified term, be modified 
to an extent that our present 
prison system knows nothing of— 
these are questions not of prin- 
ciple but of policy, and purely 
incidental. 

Not many years ago a fever 
epidemic was regarded with ig- 
norant helplessness as a visitation 
of Providence. But in these en- 
lightened days more intelligent 
views prevail. The causes which 
tend to produce or spread the 
disease are removed or checked; 
and when a case of fever occurs, 
the State intervenes, and insists 
that the patient shall be isolated 
until he can mingle again with his 
neighbours without danger to the 
public health. All I plead for 
is, that the same enlightened prin- 
ciples which now obtain in regard 
to sanitation shall be applied to 
crime. An outbreak of crime of 
a certain kind is due to causes as 
definite and as preventible as an 
outbreak of typhoid. And to 
abuse the police in the one case 
is as reasonable as it would be 
to abuse the doctors in the other. 
The police may catch the criminals, 
just as the doctors may cure the 
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patients. But it is wholly be- 
yond their province to deal with 
the causes of the epidemic. These 
concern administration in a higher 
sense than either doctors or police 
have the power or the responsi- 
bility to meddle with. 

The diminution of crime in 
England is a fact which none can 
question. Nor can it be doubted 
that certain general influences 
have combined to produce this 
result, notably the spread of edu- 
cation among the people, and the 
sensible improvement that has 
taken place in their social con- 
dition. Causes of this kind, how- 
ever, operate but slowly and 
indirectly. The main factors in 
the problem are undoubtedly the 
marked advance in police eflici- 
ency, and, still more emphatically, 
the change so happily brought 
about in recent years in dealing 
with juvenile law- breakers, and 
first offenders in general. It is 


not easy to exaggerate the impor- 
tance in this respect of measures 


like the Probation of First Offend- 
ers Act, or of the change in 
public sentiment of which that 
enactment is a product, and to 
which it has proved such/a power- 
ful stimulus. Every day there 
are youths brought up at our 
police courts, and handed over 
to the care of philanthropists or 
private friends, who a few years 
ago would have been sent to gaol, 
and thus publicly branded as 
criminals, And the testimony of 
magistrates is that only a very 
small minority of these are ever 
brought before them again for 
sentence. The system under which 
formerly the army of crime was 
being constantly recruited is thus 
no longer in operation. But some- 
thing more is needed if professional 
crime is to be put down. If game 
preserves are being destroyed by 
foxes, nothing can be more admir- 
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able than to prevent the rearing of 
young foxes in the district. But 
this will not avail if the old foxes 
are left at large. 

Crimes of violence there will 
ever be while human nature lasts ; 
and crimes against property are 
inevitable in densely populated 
cities: but professional crime is 
a disgrace to the community and 
to the age. And the present sys- 
tem of dealing with profession- 
al criminals is about as sensible 
and as satisfactory as if, in the 
case supposed, the old foxes when 
trapped should be kept for a 
measured interval, and then let 
loose again among the covers. 
Moreover, the general diminution 
of crime only seems to make the 
fact more significant, that crimes 
of the kind attributable to pro- 
fessional criminals seem to increase 
rather than to diminish. These 
men are leniently dealt with on 
account of the ignorant use made 
of the judicial statistics, and they 
are taking advantage of it. To 
set a professional housebreaker at 
large because there are fewer 
criminals than formerly, is about 
as rational as it would be to allow 
“infectious cases” to mix with 
their neighbours because there are 
no longer epidemics of fever such 
as used to prevail. 

This five years’ sentence, then, 
is not needed in order to prevent 
honest people from taking to 
housebreaking, and it is utterly 
inadequate to prevent professional 
burglars from pursuing their “ call- 
ing.” To quote Blackstone again, 
it does not avail as “a precaution 
against future offences of the same 
kind.” And if this be so, the 
result of the trial is a fiasco, Not 
to imprison housebreakers at all 
would, of course, betoken a still 
greater depth of folly, but the 
difference would be merely one of 
degree. It would be quite too 
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outrageously silly to let all the 
foxes loose at once. The mischief 
they do would be sensibly lessened 
by shutting them up turn and 
turn about as they are caught! 
We hear much of the inhumanity 
with which such criminals were 
treated formerly, Our grandchil- 
dren perchance will talk about 
the imbecility of the treatment 
accorded to them now. If ju- 
dicial punishments, instead of 
being dreaded by law- breakers, 
come to be regarded merely as 
ordinary mishaps incidental to a 
criminal career, they fail of their 
purpose altogether. 

Boys are whipped with a birch- 
rod; men are flogged with a 
“cat.” Why this difference? Be- 
cause it is intended that the crim- 
inal shall wince under the punish- 
ment; and the rod would not 
produce this effect upon full-grown 
men. Everybody can recognise 
how futile and silly it would be 
to order a prisoner the lash and 
at the same time have the infliction 


of it so adjusted as not to hurt 
him. But people fail to see that 
all punishment ought to produce 


a corresponding effect. As the 
author of the ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field’ puts it, “the work of erad- 
icating crime is not by making 
punishment familiar but formid- 
able.” 

Is it not obvious that a judicial 
sentence is futile if it fails to pro- 
duce in the criminal even an emo- 
tional and transitory repentance? 
And the test of this is easily 
applied. If he has even me- 
chanical remorse for his crime, if 
he has either the intention or the 
desire to break with the past, he 
will give proof of it by making 
the only reparation in his power 
—namely, by aiding in the restora- 
tion of the property he has stolen. 
But it is the exception and not 
the rule when he does anything 
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of the kind. The perverted chiv- 
alry of a thief who refuses “to 
betray his pal” might possibly 
command respect. But there is 
no “palship” between a thief and 
his “fence.” The “receiver” gen- 
erally cheats him, and he knows 
it; and if he refuses to inform 
against him, it is simply because 
he looks forward to requiring his 
services again. If a solicitor, in 
the course of professional duty, 
obtains possession of documents 
and parts with them, a competent 
court will compel him to disclose 
what has become of them. But if 
a thief gets hold of my property in 
the course of crime, no court will 
give me relief. Were he treated 
like a defaulting bailee and com- 
mitted to prison till he made res- 
titution, I should perhaps recover 
my own. But the unfortunate 
citizen who has been robbed is 
left out of account altogether. 
The only question considered is 
what is a proper sentence for the 
crime charged; and this is mea- 
sured not by the statute, for in 
cases such as here supposed the 
law allows a sentence for life, but 
by the practice in favour at the 
moment. <A few years ago it 
would have been ten or fifteen 
years’ penal servitude, now it is 
three or four or five. The real 
question should be the guilt of 
the criminal, not the quality of 
the crime; but this is almost en- 
tirely ignored. 

In former times, when the physi- 
cian was called in, his duty was 
supposed to be to cure the dis- 
ease: in our day, happily, his care 
is to cure the patient. The story 
was told of a famous surgeon who 
was at the head of the'staff in the 
principal Dublin hospital. He 
was summoned to advise in a diffi- 
cult case, and all were agreed that 
a severe operation was the only 
way to restore the patient’s limb 
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to its normal shape. The con- 
sulting surgeon vetoed the opera- 
tion. ‘ But,” the others remon- 
strated, “it will be a great slur 
upon the hospital to let the man 
go out with a crooked leg.” “It 
will be a greater slur upon the 
hospital,” he quietly replied, ‘to 
have him carried out in a coffin.” 
They thought only of the leg; he 
thought of the patient. Will the 
illustration pass as indicating what 
it is I wish to urge? My plea is, 
not that exemplary and drastic 
punishment should be meted out 
to criminals, but that they should 
be treated on some intelligent 
and intelligible system; that the 
crassly stupid principles which 
formerly obtained in dealing with 
disease should no longer govern 
our treatment of crime; that in 
this sphere there is need for a 
reform as thorough as modern 
enlightenment has produced in 
regard to sanitation. As already 
remarked, crime is inevitable in 
a civilisation such as ours; but 
the prevalance of professional crime 
is unnecessary and disgraceful. 
And it might be absolutely 
stamped out in a single genera- 
tion. No heroic measures are 
needed to attain that end. The 
task, of course, will be beset with 
difficulties ; but the difficulties are 
far more definite, and therefore 
more easily overcome, than those 
which abound in regard to sanita- 
tion. The public have never real- 
ised what a triumph of organisa- 
tion, backed by unceasing vigilance 
and sustained effort, it has been that 
the cholera has been kept from our 
shores in recent years. If but a 
very little of the same intelligence 
and care were spent on this problem 
of crime, the results would be as 
marked and as admirable. 

An eminent and experienced 
judge is reported to have ex- 
plained the system on which he 
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apportions sentences. He begins 
by considering what sentence is a 
proper punishment for the crime 
of which the prisoner stands con- 
victed; and to this he makes a 
suitable addition, if previous con- 
victions are proved against him. 
Mark what this means. The 
patient is suffering from some 
internal disease, and the proper 
treatment is the use of the knife. 
So the surgeon is called in, and 
proceeds to operate. If the medi- 
cal idiosyncrasies of the patient 
be such that the result of the 
operation must prove fatal, so 
much the worse for the patient. 
This was the old system. Nowa- 
days no effort is spared to discover 
his medical history and the state 
of his vital organs, and the result 
of the examination influences or 
controls the treatment. It is the 
old system we follow in the sphere 
of criminology. The prisoner is 
merely “John Doe” or “ Richard 
Roe.” His personality is left out 
of account altogether. 

Let me test this system by a 
hypothetical case. “John Doe” 
and “ Richard Roe” are convicted 
together of burglary. The evi- 
dence discloses no ground to dis- 
tinguish between their respective 
cases, and therefore the sentences 
upon both should be equal—say, 
three years’ penal servitude. But 
previous convictions are proved 
against them. “ Doe” has already 
had a five years’ term, and “ Roe” 
has suffered two similar terms in 
convict prisons. ‘ Doe’s” present 
sentence, therefore, should be in- 
creased to five years, and “ Roe” 
should be sentenced to six or seven 
years, on this last conviction. 
Nothing seems simpler or fairer 
than this, which, under the present 
system, would probably be the re- 
sult of their trial. They are both 
“habitual criminals,” but the one 
is just a single point worse than 
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the other. Now let us draw aside 
the curtain and disclose the facts 
which ought to be before the court. 
“Doe” was born of worthy and 
respectable parents, who trained 
him carefully and well. But at 
sixteen years of age he was left 
an orphan, and, falling among bad 
companions, he was ultimately 
drawn into crime. His offence 
was a serious one, and a severe 
judge, having nothing before him 
but the evidence, sent the prisoner 
to penal servitude for what was 
then the shortest term allowed by 
statute. When he came out on 
ticket-of-leave, with his character 
gone, and the brand of the criminal 
upon him, he struggled hard to 
earn an honest living; but no 
helping hand was held out to him, 
and soon he drifted back to the 
bad influences which had dragged 
him down at the first; and here 
he is again in the dock, convicted 
for the second time of felony. 

The other man’s story is very 
different. He took to crime in 
early life much as a duckling 
takes to the water. Kind friends 
did their utmost to save him, but 
every time they obtained employ- 
ment for him he robbed his master 
and absconded. Again and again 
he escaped prosecution, but im- 
munity seemed only to harden 
him, and presently he ventured 
on more daring flights of crime, 
and found himself at last in a 
convict prison. When he had 
done his term he was discharged 
with a gratuity of fifty shillings. 
This he spent in a debauch, and 
before the week was out he had 
refilled his pocket by a successful 
burglary. At his next attempt he 
again fell into the hands of the 
police, and in due course found 
himself back in penal servitude. 
When discharged a second time, he 
immediately resumed his career of 
crime ; but experience had made 
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him wary and cunning, and though 
he has been convicted only in a 
single case, it is known that since 
his release he has been’ engaged 
in more than twenty burglaries, 
And more than this, when called 
upon to disclose what has become 
of the property he has stolen, he 
meets the demand with an insolent 
refusal. 

With all these facts in view, 
what should now be done with 
these men? This, of course, is a 
matter on which opinions would 
differ ; but the suggestion will not 
be deemed unreasonable that the 
one man might have been rescued 
from a criminal career had he been 
differently dealt with upon his first 
conviction, and that even now the 
utmost leniency might: be shown 
him, and efforts made to save him. 
The second man, on the other hand, 
is a typical specimen of the pro- 
fessional criminal, and for his own 
sake, as well as in the interests of 
the community, he ought to be 
deprived of the opportunity to do 
further mischief. 

It would be entirely in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our law if 
every prisoner were arraigned and 
tried as ‘John Doe” or “ Richard 
Roe,” every question as to his an- 
tecedents being suppressed. But 
once he is convicted of ‘the offence 
charged, and the problem is what 
should be done with him, no in- 
quiry surely can be too searching 
and minute respecting his char- 
acter and career. I am aware, 
of course, that many judges use 
the best means at their disposal 
to inform themselves about the 
prisoner before them, and the 
result of their inquiry influ- 
ences them in awarding sentences. 
Very notably is this true of the 
distinguished judge above referred 
to. But this is a thorough de- 
parture from the system. The 
Jaw recognises no such inquiry, and 
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it is generally perfunctory, al- 
ways inadequate, and sometimes 
misleading. If a prisoner petitions 
after sentence, his whole story may 
then be investigated in the most 
thorough and systematic manner, 
but there is no provision for lay- 
ing his dossier before the judge in 
open court. The result is, that 
some men are sent to prison who 
might far better be turned over to 
the care of the philanthropist ; 
and others are merely put away 
for a term who ought never again 
to be let loose upon the com- 
munity. 

This, of course, will set the 
whole pack of humanity-mongers 
and sham philanthropists in full 
cry. They will declaim loudly 
about the rights of criminals. 
But what about the rights of 
honest citizens who are made prey 
by these miscreants? What about 
the rights of all those who are 
corrupted and debauched by these 
moral lepers? What about the 
rights of the hapless offspring 


they are allowed to bring into 
the world, to be trained to a life 
of crime and made a curse to 


society? Rights! The criminal 
is entitled to a fair trial, and this 
is assured to him by Hnglish law ; 
but other rights he')has none. 
His right to liberty is forfeited 
by his choice of a criminal career. 
One of the many evils resulting 
from the toleration of professional 
crime is, that people are apt to 
lose all due sense of its heinous- 
ness. The public conscience be- 
comes so case-hardened that such 
crime ceases to excite the indig- 
nation and loathing with which 
all honest and virtuous minds 
should regard it. Many crimes 
of violence, and not a few crimes 
against property, are due to sud- 
den impulse. The circumstances 
may be such, perhaps, as to call 
for pity for the criminal. But 
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here we have a man who outlaws 
himself by declaring war upon 
society. Deliberately, and in cold 
blood, he marks out the houses he 
means to raid, matures his plans 
at leisure, and then night after 
night sallies forth to carry his 
schemes into execution. Nothing 
is sacred to him. The gifts of 
parents and friends now gone, 
long treasured for the memories 
which cling to them; mementos 
of the past, of little intrinsic worth 
perhaps, but of priceless value to 
their owners—anything and every- 
thing he can lay hands upon— 
ruthlessly appropriated, or in sheer 
wantonness destroyed. And this 
under no pressure of poverty, but 
in obedience to the predatory in- 
stincts of the wild beast. When 
brought to justice, he receives his 
sentence with sullen indifference 
or contempt. No ray of repent- 
ance, no thought of making resti- 
tution, no dream of abandoning 
crime, enters his mind. He goes 
to gaol an impenitent thief. He 
relieves the monotony of his prison 
life by planning new crimes; and 
if he has not already passed out 
his schemes for execution by con- 
federates still at large, he imme- 
diately sets himself to accomplish 
them on his release. He is either 
hopelessly wicked or hopelessly 
weak, If wicked, he is wicked 
enough for the gallows—the gal- 
lows, indeed, seldom receives so 
fitting a victim; if weak, he is 
weak enough for an asylum. 
But to set up the gallows again 
for such crimes would not be toler- 
ated, and the law provides no 
suitable alternative. It purports, 
indeed, to provide one in a life 
sentence of penal servitude. But 
this is now abandoned. Such a 
sentence is seldom imposed, and 
never carried out. It would, 
indeed, be more cruel than the 
gallows. What, then, is to be 
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done with such criminals? My 
purpose here is not to make 
startling proposals, but merely 
to give expression to what nine 
people out of every ten would en- 
dorse. Keeping in view that the 
good of the community is the one 
element to be considered, and re- 
membering that the law in fact 
authorises a life sentence in such 
cases, the first thing to insist 
upon is the distinction between 
the obdurate and the impenitent, 
and those who make their sub- 
mission to the court which tries 
them. If a thief breaks into my 
house and steals my property, I 
look to the court to regard my 
wrongs before entertaining any 
question of the criminal’s rights, 
and to insist on his making resti- 
tution. What has he done with 
my goods? If, by refusing to an- 
swer that question, he gives proof 
that he is a thief not merely by 
his acts but by his nature and in- 
tentions, it is plain that if oppor- 
tunity be given him he will treat 
other citizens as he has treated 
me; and he should be finally de- 
prived of the liberty which he 
uses only to the injury of 
others. Once he is clearly proved 
to be an outlaw, common justice 
and common-sense demand that he 
should be treated as an outlaw. 

It must not be supposed that 
this is in any sense a class ques- 
tion, or that there is anything 
either novel or eccentric in the 
assertion that stronger measures 
are needed to cope with profes- 
sional crime. The last annual 
report of the Oommissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis affords 
an answer to both these insinua- 
tions. In commenting on the 
statistics of burglaries and house- 
breakings for 1894, he says: “It 
is unnecessary to repeat what has 
been urged in previous reports re- 
specting crimes of this character. 
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They are the work of professional 
criminals, and no substantial re- 
duction in the number of them 
annually recorded can be looked 
for until such criminals come to 
be treated with adequate severity.” 
And, with reference to the fact 
that in the large majority of these 
cases the property stolen was of 
trifling value, the Commissioner 
adds: “As usual, these crimes 
were perpetrated for the most 
part at the expense of the poor 
and not of the rich.” 

And not only are these criminals 
let loose again upon their neigh- 
bours, but even the means which 
the law provides for checking their 
evil practices is but little used. 
To any man who wishes to lead 
an honest life, police supervision 
is no real grievance. Often, indeed, 
it proves a distinct benefit. But 
to the criminal who wants unre- 
strained liberty to enable him to 
commit fresh crimes, it is galling 
and hateful. An excellent reason 
this, it might be supposed, for 
sentencing all criminals of the 
kind to a seven years’ term of 
this tutelage; but many people 
seem to find in it a reason for 
exempting them from supervision 
altogether. 

But even police supervision 
would prove inadequate to pro- 
tect society. If transportation 
could be re-established, it would 
possibly meet the difficulty ; but 
this suggestion appears chimerical. 
The gallows is impossible, and penal 
servitude for life is impracticable. 
The only solution of the problem, 
therefore, will be found in the 
creation of what might be de- 
scribed as an asylum prison, to 
which such prisoners could be 
drafted after completing a term 
of penal servitude. Good conduct 
would be a condition of the trans- 
fer, and grave misconduct would 
be punished by sending the de- 
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linquent back to a convict prison 
till he regained his character. Re- 
munerative labour would, of course, 
be rigorously enforced ; but there 
is no reason why, after the day’s 
work is done, the prisoners should 
not have indulgences of a kind 
wholly unknown in an ordinary 
gaol, The monotony of prison life, 
which breaks down the mental 
powers of many a convict, might 
be relieved by occasional evening 
lectures; nor is there any reason 
why the musical skill of the in- 
mates should not be utilised in 
entertainments now and then for 
the recreation of all. In these 
and many other ways their lot 
might be cheered and their lives 
brightened.!_ The desideratum here 
is not the punishment of the crim- 
inal, but the protection of the 
community ; and so long as that 
end is attained by depriving him 
of his liberty, no alleviation of 
his lot need be refused which 
can be granted consistently with 
the maintenance of discipline. 
Such a scheme of course is beset 
with difficulties, but these diffi- 
culties could be met, and experi- 
enced prison governors could be 
found to undertake the charge of 
a prison of the kind. Such men 
can bear testimony that many 
criminals whose thieving propen- 
sities are ineradicable are docile 
and well conducted while in gaol : 
as a rule, indeed, the old criminal 
is the best prisoner. There is 
but one difficulty of any serious 
importance, and that relates to 
what cannot fitly be discussed 
in these pages. I will dismiss 
it by remarking that if a life 
of enforced celibacy be specially 
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grievous in the case of men of this 
class, it is specially desirable in the 
interest of the community, and the 
dread of it may prove a salutary 
check upon their entering on a 
career of crime. 

This, indeed, suggests what is 
too much ignored, that the lenity 
with which professional crime is 
now treated is constantly tending 
to produce criminals of this very 
class. If we are content, with the 
dull tenacity of ignorance, to regard 
crime of this sort in the light in 
which our fathers regarded epi- 
demic diseases, there is no more to 
be said. But those who find in the 
advance which recent years have 
effected in the condition of the 
masses an incentive to further re- 
forms more thorough and complete, 
will not shirk the question why 
professional crime should be toler- 
ated at all. If, not occasionally, 
but systematically and always, 
thieves were compelled to disclose 
their disposition of their booty, 
something would be done to break 
up the whole organisation of crimes 
against property. And if it were 
once brought home to the criminal 
classes that crime of the character 
here in view would inevitably lead 
to a total and final deprivation of 
liberty, the results in a single de- 
cade would probably astonish even 
the most sanguine. 

It will be urged, of course, that 
if the fear of penal servitude for 
life fails to produce the effect, no 
such scheme as is here suggested 
would be efficacious. But the 
objection is wholly untenable. As 
a matter of fact, such sentences, 
when actually imposed, do pro- 
duce an ephemeral effect. When 





1 In one of the Paris prisons the inmates look out through windows—guarded 
of course by heavy bars, but at the usual level of windows—upon grass plots and 


trees where birds build their nests. 
concerts is not original. 
the principal American prisons. 


And the above suggestion about prison 
Such ‘‘ social evenings” are not unknown in some of 
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the Muswell Hill housebreakers 
were thus dealt with five years 
ago, their sentence fell like a 
bombshell in the ranks of the 
criminals, Indeed, we have had 
immunity from armed burglars 
ever since. The theory that crime 
is not checked by severe sentences 
is an exploded fallacy.! 

But here we must learn from 
nature. If touching fire burned 
us, not always and of course, but 
only at times, and if we could not 
be certain when it would do so, 
the number of persons thus injured 
would be tenfold greater than at 
present. And so is it with crime 
and punishment. The utter un- 
certainty of a prisoner's fate en- 
tirely destroys the moral effect of 
the sentencesimposed. It is unfair 
to the community, but it is posi- 
tively cruel to the criminal. If 
men such as those whose cases are 
given in the preceding pages knew, 
before they set out to commit fresh 
crimes, that when brought to justice 
their liberty would be finally lost, 
some of them would be driven to 
what they deem the degradation 
of honest labour. The rest would 
by their own act give proof that, 
whether from badness or from 
weakness, they are hopeless; and 
such men would be fitly pro- 
vided for in a retreat where 
opportunities to do wrong would 
cease, and incentives to do right 
would abound. 

It must not be supposed, as some 
appear to imagine, that the new 
efforts recently inaugurated to fa- 
cilitate the identification of crimi- 
nals lessen the importance or the 
urgency of the main subject of this 
article. What concerns us is not 
the identification of professional 
criminals, but the disposal of them 
when their identity is established. 
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The introduction of the anthropo. 
metric system will lend expedition 
and accuracy to the labours of the 
prison and police authorities in this 
respect, but it will do but little 
besides. Some reform such as is 
here advocated in our method of 
dealing with such criminals when 
identified is necessary to give the 
system a practical value. They 
are well known to the police, but 
if it becomes a question of placing 
them in seclusion for life, their 
identity must be proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the public; 
and this the Bertillon system will 
provide. 

It has been said that of the in- 
mates of our prisons one half 
should never have been sent to 
prison at all, and the other half 
ought never to be released. Like 
all epigrammatic statements, this of 
course is an exaggeration. But it 
has a great element of truth in it. 
So long, however, as incarceration 
means penal servitude, it is idle to 
expect that judges will pass life 
sentences or that public feeling 
will tolerate them. That the exist- 
ing state of things is unsatisfactory 
our most experienced judges fully 
recognise, but the needed reform 
must begin with the provision of 
asylum-prisons. A judge would 
then feel that in consigning a 
criminal to perpetual seclusion 
there was no element of barbarity 
in the sentence. And, of course, 
if the prisoner could at any time 
show reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that he might safely be 
released, a licence could be granted 
him. Certain it is that his chances 
of doing well would be immensely 
increased by the training of such 
a prison. It would be well indeed 
if every convict could be allowed 
a short term in some such circum- 





1 dealt with this subject in an article entitled ‘‘ Morality by Act of Parlia- 
ment,” which appeared in the ‘Contemporary Review’ of January 1891. 
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stances before his discharge. A 
ed bird turned loose is not more 
unfit to take care of itself than is 
many @ man who passes suddenly 
from the severe restraint of penal 
servitude to the unbridled liberty 
of the streets. : 
Each one of the leading topics 
dealt with in the preceding pages 
would afford ample material for a 
separate article. The treatment 
of them here has, therefore, of 
necessity been brief and desultory. 
But the main issues will be gen- 
erally accepted. The existence 
of professional crime cannot be 
denied ; and that it is a blot upon 
our civilisation none will question. 
The evil is grave enough to de- 
mand some exceptional measures 
to cope with it, but its limits are 
not so wide as to render the task 
of suppressing it impracticable. 
And the first step to the needed 
reform will be to provide a sub- 
stitute for the transportation sys- 
tem, which was finally abandoned 
thirty years ago. Our convict 


prisons have proved a decided 
success, but many of our present 
difficulties are due to the extreme 
severity of their discipline in the 
case of prisoners sentenced to pro- 


longed terms. That discipline is 
devised for the punishment of 
criminals, and punishment, when 
unduly prolonged, becomes cruel. 
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An insane person is relegated to 
an asylum for life, not to punish 
him, but because the public safety 
requires it. And in the same 
way these public pests, after they 
have undergone their punishment, 
might be permanently secluded 
without any needless element of 
punitive discipline. The honest 
mechanic is compelled to support 
himself by his labour, and to 
make some contribution also to 
the public treasury ; therefore the 
enforcement of this upon the 
secluded criminal need not be re- 
garded as penal. In no sphere 
surely should the maxim be applied 
so unreservedly, “If a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat.” 

But here I am repeating myself. 
The details of such a scheme must 
be worked out by those who have 
practical experience of all the 
problems it would involve. It is 
sufficient to indicate the pressing 
need for such a reform, and the 
eneral principles on which it 
should be based. I will only add 
that these pages are written from 
the standpoint of a citizen. Police 
records and police experience 
might be appealed to in support 
of every suggestion made, but 
here I have availed myself only 
of information which is within 
the reach of all. 

R. ANDERSON, 
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WHEN a note of warning sounds 
over Great Britain it must neces- 
sarily awaken echoes in other 
parts of the globe ; and it seldom 
happens that our Government, 
when brought face to face with 
trouble in one quarter, finds its 
whole energies free for concen- 
tration upon that particular diffi- 
culty. But it has not been often 
in the experience of the present 
generation that such a diversity 
of dangers, so unconnected with 
each other, and so widely separ- 
ated, has had to be simultaneous- 
ly encountered, as the critical in- 
cidents that have ushered in the 
first New Year of Lord Salisbury’s 
present Administration. Grave as 
the situation is, it has its compen- 
sations. Never have the courage, 


firmness, and constancy of Britons 
shown to greater advantage than 


in the presence of the accumulat- 
ing menaces which during the 
past two months have been launch- 
ed against the peace of our em- 
pire. Never did the ancient 
spirit of the country burst forth 
with more certain utterance than 
when the presumption or indis- 
cretion of the German Emperor 
came as a climax upon our other 
troubles to put the nation upon 
its mettle. We are being assid- 
uously reminded on all sides that 
we are isolated in Europe, that 
we have no allies, that our posi- 
tion was already serious enough 
without the chance of having to 
withstand a first-class European 
Power being added to it. Poli- 
ticians who use such arguments 
to influence Great Britain, little 
understand the temper of the coun- 
try. She may accommodate, she 
may temporise in matters where 
her interests are only indirectly 
involved; she may make, and 


often has made, sacrifices in the 
cause of peace when concessions 
could be granted consistently with 
her honour: the conflict of parties 
also may have at times given a 
colour of weakness to the external 
front which she shows to the other 
Powers. But with the first sound 
of threat or insult, all party dif- 
ferences disappear, and the na- 
tion to a man is ready to “ stand 
four-square to all the winds that 
blow.” 

The remarkable outburst of 
national and patriotic feeling 
which has stirred the country to 
its heart’s core during the past 
month has unquestionably sprung 
from the full confidence that the 
people feel in their present leaders, 
and from the firm assurance that 
the wisdom and fortitude of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues will 
provide an honourable issue out 
of our present difficulties. Con- 
trolled by less capable statesmen, 
the present warlike feelings of the 
nation would be a cause for grave 
anxiety. Peace with honour is 
what we all look for from Lord 
Salisbury, but our honour is secure 
in his hands whatever may betide 
us. In the troubled prospects be- 
fore us the one bright spot is that 
we have the present Ministry at 
the direction of affairs, and that 
they will carry with them the 
support and confidence of the 
country in whatever measure of 
foreign policy they may find it 
necessary to embark. 

The most acute of our present 
embarrassments are due to the 
entanglements into which we have 
been led in the hopeless task 
of endeavouring to patch up 4 
condition of order in the Turkish 
Empire for another term ; and to 
the fact that upon Great Britain 
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the other signatory Powers to the 
Treaty of Berlin have thrown the 
chief share of the diplomatic lab- 
our and responsibility, without at 
the same time affording her the co- 
operation that might before this 
time have secured at least the pros- 
pects of a settlement. To involve 
as far as possible the energies of 
Great Britain in the settlement 
of the Armenian difficulty, and to 
carefully evade, if not directly 
thwart, every practicable plan for 
restoring peace in the Turkish pro- 
vinces, and for putting the admin- 
istration of the Porte upon a 
stable and effective footing, seems 
to have been the policy pursued at 
Constantinople by Russia and its 
allies. So much has Great Britain 
been engrossed in seeking to put an 
end to administrative barbarities 
like the Armenian massacres, that 
other Powers presumed that she 
had already as much upon her 
hands as she could well manage. 
There was a diplomatic opportune- 
ness, therefore, in President Oleve- 


land’s selecting the moment for 
endeavouring to ride rough-shod 
over us in the settlement of our dis- 
putes with the Venezuelan Repub- 


lic. We might feel that there was 
a lack of generosity in the ruler of 
“our kin beyond sea” thrusting 
upon us the prospect of a quarrel 
upon untenable grounds at a time 
when we could not very conveni- 
ently withdraw a ship of war from 
the Mediterranean, yet we made no 
complaints on that score. And 
had we not had the Eastern 
Question and America both upon 
our hands, can it be doubted that 
the German Emperor would have 
prudently postponed the declara- 
tion of his inimical attitude to- 
wards our power in South Africa 
until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity? If the Emperor Wil- 
liam II. expected that his tele- 
gram to President Kruger would 
call forth a corresponding dis- 
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play of sentiment to that with 
which the menace implied in the 
President’s message was received in 
Britain, he very promptly found his 
mistake, The regret expressed by 
the great majority of the American 
people was generously reciprocated 
by all classes of the population 
downwards from the Prince of 
Wales, whose noble expression of 
his feelings did much to soften the 
asperities of the situation; and 
the only anxiety felt was that 
some easy means of escape might 
be afforded President Cleve- 
land from his false position. 
The Kaiser’s insulting telegram 
arrayed the country through its 
length and breadth against him, 
and drew forth such a storm of 
indignation, in which it were hard 
to say whether anger or contempt 
was the more prominent element, 
as has never in our day burst 
upon the head of any foreign 
sovereign. 

Certainly the situation is seri- 
ous enough ; but it says much for 
the stout heart of the country 
that Ministers and public opinion 
can look its facts calmly in the 
face and devise means of meeting 
our several dangers. We have 
on our hands the Turkish diffi- 
culty, our strained relations with 
America, the hostile attitude in 
Germany, the troubles in the Trans- 
vaal, and, until the other day, a 
war in Ashanti. The last, which 
in ordinary times would have ex- 
cited its full share of interest, has 
happily ended in a very successful 
“march over,” that has been almost 
unnoticed amid our more serious 
preoccupations. Alas! that our 
satisfaction should be clouded by 
the loss of a life so near and dear 
to the Throne as that of H.R.H. 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

The Transvaal difficulty has been 
made a matter of European discus- 
sion by the unwarranted interposi- 
tion of the German Emperor, and 
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for a time entered into a stage so 
acute as to place our differences 
with America in the background. 
It sprung from an incident alto- 
gether unexpected. The Govern- 
ment promptly dealt with the 
crisis according to the strict prin- 
ciples of International Law; the 
President of the Transvaal Re- 
public showed every disposition 
to co-operate with us in restoring 
order, while exercising his un- 
doubted right to repress rebellion 
or invasion ; and there was every 
prospect that a settlement could be 
quietly effected, until the sympathy 
of Germany was forced upon the 
Boers, and the anti-British party 
among them were excited by the 
prospect of being enabled to throw 
off the controlling power which 
Great Britain by the Convention 
of 1884 has the right to exercise 
over the foreign relations of the 
Boer Republic. In all the steps 
that Mr Chamberlain has taken 
since the dangerous state of affairs 
in Johannesburg, and Dr Jame- 
son’s purpose to march thither, 
were first brought to the notice 
of the Government, the require- 
ments demanded of us by the 
Law of Nations have been strictly 
fulfilled, however repugnant they 
may have been to the sentiments 
of our countrymen ; and the scru- 
pulous care with which our inter- 
national obligations have been dis- 
charged only makes the gratuitous 
interference of a foreign Power all 
the more insulting and irritating 
to the national sense of honour. 

We are being twitted on all 
sides with the imputation that 
land-grabbing is the essence of our 
colonial policy. If any such 
charge were worth refuting, its 
disproval would be found in the 
Transvaal difficulty itself. No 
nation except Great Britain would 
have continued to tolerate in the 
heart of its territory a republic 
giving constant trouble, dependent 
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entirely for its prosperity upon 
its intercourse with ourselves and 
upon our goodwill, and yet re. 
paying our favours with hatred 
and placing itself constantly as 
a barrier in the way of South 
African progress. Had we been 
content to leave them to them- 
selves and to the tender mercies 
of Secocoeni, who, but for our 
intervention in 1877, would have 
very likely overrun the whole 
Transvaal, we should have been 
spared much trouble and some 
discomfiture during the last twenty 
years. We saved the Transvaal 
Boers on that occasion when there 
was scarcely a penny in the Treas- 
ury at Pretoria, and the Republic 
was as much bankrupt as any State 
could be that had no external 
credit. Our intervention, which 
was the only alternative which 
the Boers then had to choose be- 
tween and destruction, began to be 
resented as soon as the peril was 
averted. We were misled as to the 
real sentiments of the majority of 
the Boer population, and we, per- 
haps too hastily, annexed the coun- 
try. But whether the annexation 
of the Transvaal was a mistake or 
not, having once hoisted the British 
flag in the country we were bound 
to maintain it there. A flood of 
English immigration, attended by 
a large amount of capital, at once 
began to flow into the Transvaal, 
relying upon the permanency of 
British administration, and the 
equal laws which accompany it. 
The new and increasing prosperity 
which was springing up under 
British rule only stimulated the 
cupidity of the Boers to get back 
the country into their own hands. 
The rebellion of 1880 and the 
disaster of Majuba Hill were un- 
fortunately not met by Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government with the firm- 
ness which such a crisis demanded. 
It was resolved to leave the Boers 
once more to themselves, in the 
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hope that under British suzerainty, 
and with a Resident at Pretoria, 
they might be able to exercise 
the privileges of self - government 
with benefit to the whole of South 
Africa. Butif the Transvaal was 
hastily annexed, it was abandoned 
in still greater hurry. The inter- 
ests of the British settlers were 
left to be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of the Boers. A number 
of British subjects quitted the 
Transvaal on that occasion, but 
there still remained some hun- 
dreds who had thrown in their 
lot with British rule. A grave 
breach of faith was committed 
towards them which is now bearing 
bitter fruit. They had followed 
the English flag, and when it was 
withdrawn the English part of 
the population practically found 
themselves handed over as helots 
to the Boer oligarchy; and con- 
sidering the bad blood between 
the two races, the position of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal con- 


stituted a standing reproach to 
Great Britain. 

In all our subsequent dealings 
with the Transvaal, we have taken 
the interests and feelings of the 
governing Boers solely into ac- 


count. We modified the condi- 
tions of dependence laid down in 
the Convention of 1881 by the 
Convention of London in 1884, 
which limited our interference to 
controlling the relations of the 
Transvaal with all foreign Powers 
except the Orange Free State—a 
proviso which implies the continu- 
ance of the Queen’s suzerainty, 
more expressly enunciated in the 
earlier agreement. 

The restoration of the Transvaal 
was speedily followed by the gold 
discoveries and a rush of emi- 
grants, “ Outlanders,” who placed 
the native Boers in a small minor- 
ity of the population. The Out- 
landers, both in numbers and in 
wealth the most important ele- 
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ment in the Republic,—they had 
raised the Transvaal revenue in 
about ten years from £75,000 to 
£1,750,000,—could scarcely be ex- 
pected to put up with their posi- 
tion as an inferior body in the 
State, to be content without any 
political status, and to pay heavy 
taxes for the exclusive benefit of 
the small privileged minority. The 
primitive patriarchal administra- 
tion which served the requirements 
of a small farming community was 
quite unsuited to the circumstances 
of such cities as Johannesburg and 
the large mining population round 
about it. Complaints were made 
by the Outlanders, and the denial 
of all redress afforded their com- 
munity a well-founded grievance. 
They sought in vain for adequate 
protection to property, for a suffi- 
cient police, nowhere so indis- 
pensable as among a mining popu- 
lation, for an educational system 
in keeping with the times, for 
treating the English and Dutch 
languages on an equal footing, and 
for a removal of all civil, religious, 
and race disabilities. The cor- 
ruption of the Courts, and the 
irresponsibility of the executive, 
were also grievances of which the 
Outlanders complained. The ad- 
mission to the franchise of the 
Outlanders, and to a just share in 
the legislation of the Republic, 
would have provided the means 
of satisfying their complaints ; but 
in effect the policy with which the 
Boer Government has replied to 
their representations has been to 
fence in the franchise more tightly 
than before, and to offer it to the 
Outlanders in such a restricted 
measure and under such cumber- 
some conditions that the conces- 
sions offered were purely illusory. 
The situation was full of strange 
anomalies. There was a small 
ruling class, ignorant and preju- 
diced, and animated solely by 
ideas of self-interest, opposing an 
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efficient resistance to a large pop- 
ulation of men educated in the 
principles of freedom and _ politi- 
cal equality—an anachronistic sur- 
vival damming back the full flood 
of modern civilisation. There was 
the British Government with its 
influence as over-lord of the Boer 
Government, and with its sympa- 
thies and interests connected with 
the success of the claims which 
the Outlanders were making for 
their natural rights. It was the 
duty of the Government to prevent 
the Outlanders from seizing the 
Boer Republican Government and 
supplanting it by an administra- 
tion of their own. It was the 
duty also of the Government to 
strive that fair and equal justice 
might be secured to the English 
Outlanders in the Transvaal State. 
Beyond this the Government as 
a Government could not go. 
Having renounced all control 
over the internal policy of the 
Boer Republic, we could neither 
prescribe to them a new constitu- 
tion nor officially support the claims 
of our countrymen to equal rights. 
Even the exercise of our influence 
with the Boer Executive was de- 
barred by the certainty that in 
their ignorant jealousy the Council 
at Pretoria would regard our in- 
terposition in behalf of the Out- 
landers’ claims as the first step 
towards bringing the Transvaal 
again under the British flag. Be- 
tween the obligations of inter- 
national law and the narrow 
jealousy of the governing Boers 
we were practically excluded from 
doing anything to avert the crisis 
which for some time past has 
been steadily maturing at Johan- 
nesburg. 

With regard to the Outlanders 
themselves, the British Govern- 
ment was also placed at a disadvan- 
tage. We could fully sympathise 
with all constitutional efforts to 
obtain the redress to which they 
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were so justly entitled, but it was 
quite clear that we could give 
them no countenance in a forcible 
attempt to compass their aims, 
Had the projected rebellion taken 
place, we could scarcely have 
regarded it as civil war. The 
question of the Queen’s suzer- 
ainty, though now ignored, would 
promptly have been insisted upon 
by the Boers, as well as our re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our 
own part of the Outlander popula- 
tion. We should have been placed 
in the extremely awkward position 
of having to suppress an insurrec- 
tion which possessed much moral 
justification, and the resultant con- 
flict could not but have had an 
evil effect upon our future position 
in South Africa. 

Seeing no prospect of assistance 
from any side, the Outlanders 
naturally resorted to combination, 
That Johannesburg has been for 
months back the seat of both an 
open and a secret association for 
overthrowing the Boer Govern- 
ment now appears to be beyond 
dispute. The Transvaal National 
Union, though putting forward a 
very Radical programme, could 
lay some claim to be acting on the 
lines of constitutional agitation ; 
and Afrikanders and Dutchmer 
were among its prominent leaders, 
But beneath and underlying the 
open agitation there seems to have 
been a conspiracy to overthrow the 
existing Boer Government. Of 
the real character and extent of 
this plot the public is still ignor- 
ant, but there is every reason to 
suppose that the catastrophe was 
precipitated by its means. The 
Boers seem to have been fully 
aware all through the month of 
December that a crisis was at 
hand, and they were making pre- 
parations for meeting it; but they 
made no representations to the 
suzerain power, although it was 
their duty to have done so until it 
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was too late for the latter to inter- 
vene. This circumstance must be 
taken into account in judging both 
the case of the Boer Government 
and that of Dr Jameson and his 
companions in arms. Early in 
December the Boers were under 
arms, and fresh levies were being 
made, until the condition of 
Johannesburg became alarming, 
especially to those most implicated 
in the agitation. They thought, 
or professed to think, that a con- 
flict was imminent, in which the 
lives of the unarmed population of 
Johannesburg and of women and 
children would be endangered ; 
and on 28th December a letter, 
signed by a number of the chief 
agitating Outlanders, was de- 
spatched to Dr Jameson at Ma- 
feking, imploring him to come 
to their aid in the maintenance of 
peace. The tone of the letter was 
very bitter against the Boers—a 
circumstance which Dr Jameson 
could scarcely have overlooked ; 
but the appeal was such as no 
Englishman could have listened 
to with indifference, even with the 
consequences of a breach of interna- 
tional law staring him in the face. 


“What we have to consider is,” the 
writers say, “ what will be the condi- 
tion of things here in the event of 
conflict ? Thousands of unarmed men, 
women, and children of our race will 
be at the mercy of well-armed Boers, 
while property of enormous value will 
be in the greatest peril. We cannot 
contemplate the future without the 
gravest apprehensions. All feel that 
we are justified in taking any steps 
to prevent the shedding of blood and 
to ensure the protection of our rights. 
It is under these circumstances that 
we feel constrained to call upon you 
to come to our aid. Should a dis- 
turbance arise here, the circumstances 
are so extreme that we cannot but 
believe that you and the men under 
you will not fail to come to the 
rescue of people who will be so 
situated.” 


We have some difficulty in this 
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country in conceiving how power- 
fully such an appeal must have 
stirred Jameson and the band of 
Englishmen assembled with him 
at Mafeking. Here was a town 
mostly inhabited by their fellow- 
countrymen and friends in appar- 
ent extremity, and the lives of 
English women and children in 
peril. His presence was required 
to preserve peace, not to fight 
with the Boers. It was not a 
time to consider questions of 
law or policy, but to ride to 
the rescue of their countrymen 
and countrywomen in dire peril. 
And where were obligations of in- 
ternational law sufficient to over- 
ride the claims of humanity pre- 
ferred in this letter? After all, 
Dr Jameson and his friends were 
merely going to preserve the peace 
in a town which was under their 
Queen’s suzerainty, and which was 
in danger of bloodshed. He was 
invading no hostile territory, he 
was going on no filibustering raid ; 
he was acting on the invitation 
of people who, he was told, were 
in serious peril. Such, we may 
believe, were the humane and 
patriotic motives that impelled 
Dr Jameson to take such a re- 
sponsible step as to enter the 
Transvaal in arms. It may be 
added to this that the obligations 
of international law are very loose- 
ly interpreted and of little force 
in South Africa, where the Boers 
themselves have all along shown 
a most conspicuous example of 
setting them at defiance. Their 
raids on Bechuanaland and other 
British territories, until checked 
by Sir Charles Warren’s mission, 
were much graver offences than 
Dr Jameson’s ride. Nor can we 
leave out of sight the painful 
position in which Dr Jameson 
would have been placed in the 
eyes of his countrymen had blood 
flowed in the streets of Johannes- 
burg while he and his comrades 
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remained quiescent, held by the 
strict lines of official duty. Un- 
fortunate as is his present situa- 
tion, it is enviable compared to 
what it would have been in such 
a case, 

But while we can recognise 
many justifications in Jameson’s 
action, there is much in the con- 
duct of the Johannesburgers that 
cannot be lightly passed over. 
Almost simultaneously with the 
despatch of the letter to Jameson, 
they issued a manifesto which can 
only be regarded as a declaration 
of rebellion against the Boer 
Government. The final judgment 
on Jameson’s conduct will neces- 
sarily depend much upon whether 
or not he was cognisant of this 
manifesto when he entered Trans- 
vaal territory. To come to the 
assistance of a population at the 
point of the sword is one thing ; 
to bring aid to an insurrection 
against a constituted Government 
is entirely a different matter. 
The letter calling for Jameson’s 
aid is of quite a different import 
from the manifesto, and so far as 
facts have yet been elicited we 
find no grounds for assuming that 
he was aware of the real circum- 
stances under which he was called 
to Johannesburg. Until the Jo- 
hannesburg leaders succeed in 
clearing their conduct, the im- 
pression must remain that they 
depended upon Jameson’s co- 
operation for carrying out a rising, 
that they lured him to Johannes- 
burg upon partial statements of 
their position, and that when in 
the end they saw their project pre- 
vented they basely abandoned him 
and his force to an overwhelming 
majority. Their apathy during 
the battle of Krugersdorp excited 
very much the same feeling as 
Jameson’s refusal to answer their 
piteous appeal would have roused. 
Tn both cases the strictly legal ob- 
ligation was to remain quiescent, 
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but Jameson’s splendid disobedi- 
ence presents itself in a very 
different light from the respect 
which the Johannesburgers evinced 
for the High Commissioner’s pro- 
clamation. 

How urgent Jameson must have 
regarded the summons to Johan- 
nesburg as being, is shown in the 
fact that his force neither slept 
nor refreshed themselves on their 
ride. His statement to the Boer 
commandant of Marico, while dis- 
claiming hostile intentions, that he 
had come to assist the principal 
residents of the Rand “in their 
demands for justice and the ordin- 
ary rights of every citizen of a 
civilised State,” is decidedly com- 
promising, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be able to explain the 
assertion. We make less of his 
disregard of the High Commis- 
sioner’s message to desist from his 
expedition, for Jameson may pos- 
sibly have considered that the au- 
thorities at Cape Town were unable 
to grasp the critical nature of the 
situation, and that the preservation 
of peace in Johannesburg would 
condone his disobedience. We 
must remember, also, that a full 
measure of responsibility and a 
free hand have always been con- 
ceded to British officers, whether 
under the Crown or the Chartered 
Company, in critical emergencies. 
No proof of hostile intentions has 
yet been adduced, until Jameson 
found his march arrested by a force 
of armed Boers near Krugersdorp, 
twenty-one miles from Johannes- 
burg. We need not go into the 
details of that encounter, in which, 
after a gallant and desperate fight 
against four times their number, 
Jameson and his men, exhausted 
by their long ride and want of 
food and rest, and with their last 
bullet spent, had to surrender to 
the Boers. The bravery and en- 
durance with which they attacked 
the Boers, well covered and holding 
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an inaccessible position, and the 
fact that they did not give in until 
their last round was fired, are 
circumstances that will go far in 
the public mind to outweigh any 
considerations of the illegality of 
their proceedings. The enterprise 
was not the less noble and glorious 
that it had proved tragically un- 
successful, 

The very difficult position in 
which Dr Jameson’s action had 
placed our Government was at 
once grasped by Mr Chamberlain 
with the hand of a master states- 
man. We had to keep our inter- 
national obligations intact, and at 
the same time we had to regard 
the effects which the collision 
might have upon our South African 
interests. The course promptly 
followed by Mr Chamberlain was 
the open and straightforward one 
which would leave our action un- 
assailable by any Power or party. 
He at once caused Dr Jameson’s 
action to be publicly repudiated, 
and warned all British subjects 
in the Transvaal against any dis- 
turbance of constituted authority ; 
and Sir Hercules Robinson, the 
High Commissioner, was speedily 
sent to the scene of action. He 
also put himself in friendly rela- 
tions with President Kruger with 
a view to composing a difliculty in 
which both Powers were equally 
interested. On our side the re- 
quirements of international law 
have been fulfilled to the letter by 
Mr Chamberlain’s judicious action. 
Whether or not the Boer obliga- 
tions have been as loyally carried 
out ought to be inquired into. Cir- 
cumstances point to the fact that 
the Government of Pretoria were 


well acquainted with the mischief 
that was hatching at Johannesburg, 
and had made ample preparations 
to meet it, and that they were 
ready to receive Jameson the mo- 
ment he crossed the frontier. It 
was their duty in such circum- 
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stances to have given the Cape 
Government due and timely warn- 
ing of a dangerous movement in 
which a number of British subjects 
were concerned, so that our influ- 
ence might have been exerted in 
behalf of a peaceful settlement. 
It also seems as if the Government 
at Pretoria had politically encour- 
aged matters to come to a crisis 
with the view of bringing the Out- 
lander agitation to a discreditable 
termination. If this be the case, 
their policy has only succeeded too 
well. 

With the interposition of the 
British Government, and the sur- 
render of Dr Jameson and his 
men, there seemed to be every 
prospect of bringing the difficul- 
ties that had arisen to a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement, when 
the Emperor of Germany’s pre- 
cipitate and gratuitous interven- 
tion again plunged the Transvaal 
question into a still more acute 
and dangerous crisis than before. 
We need not further comment 
upon the Kaiser’s impetuous and 
foolish message to President Kru- 
ger. If it had any deeper founda- 
tion than the Emperor William’s 
weakness for parading himself in 
the eyes of Europe, he has already 
been sufficiently punished by the 
undignified position in which, upon 
the briefest reflection, it was found 
that both he and Germany had 
been placed by his action. Presi- 
dent Kruger received the Kaiser’s 
message with formal gratitude ; 
Mr Chamberlain with a reitera- 
tion of the British suzerainty as 
contained in our adherence to 
the Oonvention of 1884. The 
nation received it in such a spirit 
of indignation as it will take both 
time and trouble to remove on 
the part of the Emperor and his 
councillors alike, if any of the latter 
are implicated in his offence. We 
will not have our Colonial policy 
“made in Germany,” was the 
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prompt and unanimous answer to 
the Emperor’s interposition. We 
will not allow the Queen’s suzer- 
ainty of the Transvaal to be chal- 
lenged by any foreign Power. We 
are working for peace, but if the 
Emperor William wishes war, as 
well now as any other time. Such 
was in effect the answer which 
Great Britain at once returned to 
the implied threat in the Emperor's 
message; and the steps that the 
Government at once proceeded to 
take showed that it was no idle or 
unmeaning language. 

Credit must be given to Presi- 
dent Kruger and the Transvaal 
Government for having acted with 
wisdom and moderation in their 
proceedings after the battle of 
Krugersdorp. From the character 
of the Boer population there was 
reason to apprehend that Jameson 
and his fellow-prisoners might be 
summarily dealt with, but Mr 
Chamberlain’s judiciously coun- 
selled recommendation to clemency 


was quite intelligible to President 
Kruger. Had a hair of Jameson’s 
head been harmed by his captors 
after he had laid down his arms, 
all prospect of accommodation 
would have been cut off. It was, 


however, quite in order that 
Jameson should be tried and 
sentenced to death by the Trans- 
vaal authorities ; it showed sound 
wisdom as well as humanity that 
the President should refuse to 
carry out the sentence, and deter- 
mine to hand Jameson over to the 
British authorities to be tried for 
the offence he had committed 
against our neutrality. Nor can 
complaint be made that his ren- 
dition was postponed until Johan- 
nesburg was disarmed and the 
leaders of the agitation arrested. 
With regard to the position of the 
latter, our powers are strictly 
limited. Though the majority 
may be British subjects, they are 
clearly amenable to the courts 
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of the Transvaal for any offences 
they may have committed against 
its constitution. A fair and im- 
partial trial is all that we can 
demand for them, and we cannot 
even plead on their behalf that 
their action was justified by the 
treatment which their demands 
have received at the hands of the 
Boer. We can interpose, however, 
our influence as a friendly and 
suzerain Power to prevent extreme 
measures being taken against them 
in case of their conviction. But 
there are various considerations 
that must restrain Mr Ohamber- 
lain’s disposition to exert himself 
actively on their behalf. South 
Africa is the last place in the world 
where we could wish conspiracy 
and rebellion against lawfully con- 
stituted authority to be minimised 
or regarded as a venial offence, 
and the present is not a time that 
we can justly bring pressure to 
bear upon the Republican Govern- 
ment. 

We fear that for the present 
an immediate arrangement of the 
Outlanders’ grievances is not to 
be hoped for. The Johannesburg 
fiasco must be held to have post- 
poned the full settlement of their 
claims, at any rate until order and 
confidence have been completely 
restored, and we have had time 
to consider how far our interests 
will allow us to take the demands 
of the Outlanders under our protec- 
tion. The utter breakdown of the 
leaders of the agitation when they 
came to the crisis which they them- 
selves had forced on, does not sug- 
gest that the transfer of power to 
them would be an unquestionable 
benefit to the Transvaal. Neither 
the mining camp nor the stock ex- 
change are the best training-schools 
for the exercise of the franchise, 
and we must admit that President 
Kruger has some reason on his 
side in regarding with apprehen- 
sion a wholesale extension of 
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political power. We shall have to 
consider carefully how far it is wise 
for us to aid British subjects in 
divesting themselves of their allegi- 
ance to the Queen and becoming 
citizens of a Republic. For our 
own part, we can have no desire 
to see a British Republic supplant 
the Boer one in the administra- 
tion of the Transvaal. Such an 
event would have the worst pos- 
sible effect upon the rule of the 
Crown in South Africa. We 
have to face the broad fact that 
we gave up the Transvaal to be 
governed as a Republic for the 
benefit of a class, and that class 
the Boers. Should they prove un- 
able to administer it, it falls by 
default to the suzerain Power to 
determine. the future of the 
country. The prospect of the 
Outlanders setting up a republic 
for themselves in South Africa 
is not one that her Majesty’s 
Government can be expected to 
encourage. 

Yet out of this chaos order may 
be evolved by such a far-seeing 
Minister as Mr Chamberlam. It 
is impossible that the new ele- 
ments in the Transvaal population 
can remain excluded from all par- 
ticipation in political power while 
they continue to be heavily taxed 
for the benefit of the small govern- 
ing minority. Such is the lesson 
that President Kruger and his 
friends may well draw from the 
present danger. Wise measures 
of concession of equal rights and 
privileges, if not of equal power, 
are the means by which the Boers 
can maintain their position as an 
independent Republic. Continued 
perseverance in slighting all claims 
made by the Outlander population 
can only lead to another, and, it 
may be, a more carefully matured 
and more successful rising. When 
matters have settled down, and 
the nature of the Outlanders’ 
projects, and of the extent to 
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which their leaders stand com- 
promised, have been determined, 
Mr Chamberlain will doubtless 
feel that, in the interests of 
British South Africa, he is justi- 
fied in exerting himself to have 
the questions between Boers and 
Outlanders settled to their mutual 
satisfaction. President Kruger 
may reassure himself by the con- 
sideration that if a Boer Republic 
in the midst of our South African 
territory be an eyesore to us, a 
distinctly British Republic in its 
place would be a far less agreeable 
prospect to English eyes. 
Whatever difficulties we may 
have still before us in bringing 
Transvaal affairs into a position in 
which they can again be left to 
the Boers themselves, will arise 
from the ill-considered interven- 
tion of the Emperor William. It 
is entirely due to him that we have 
again been compelled to publicly 
enunciate the fact of the Queen’s 
suzerainty over the country—a fact 
which, never formally disputed 
by the Transvaal Government, we 
have always allowed to remain in 
the background; and that we 
shall be compelled to enforce more 
rigorously than before the pro- 
visions of the Convention of 1884 
with regard to the Transvaal’s in- 
tercourse with other European 
Powers. The game which Dr 
Leyds has been carrying on in 
Berlin during the crisis forces 
upon the attention of Britain the 
neglect with which, in frequent 
instances, we have treated this im- 
portant safeguard. Dr Leyds was 
not an accredited envoy: he was 
in Europe ostensibly for health, 
but he did not scruple to seek to 
enlist German support, while his 
official position as Secretary of 
State at Pretoria gave an official 
colour to his proceedings. Presi- 
dent Kruger is too cautious a man 
to hazard the existence of his 
Government by ratifying the pro- 
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ceedings of his colleague if they 
should have taken the direction of 
involving him with British power ; 
but he should be requested to for- 
mally disavow a Transvaal official 
whose presence in Europe is prov- 
ing a political scandal and a danger 
to his own Government. No doubt 
the President is alive to the power 
that it would place in his hands 
if he were able to play Germany 
off against Great Britain, but he 
is too prudent to engage himself in 
entanglements which would finally 
ruin the Boer state. What the 
German Emperor can find in the 
Transvaal situation to make him 
think it becoming to pose as the 
champion of the Boer race is a 
political problem. He has no con- 
cern either by political treaty or by 
national ties with the Transvaal 
Republic. He has no mandate 
from any quarter to call in question 
the Queen’s supremacy. It is ridic- 
ulous to suppose that Britain will 


submit such a question to his arbi-- 


tration, or to that of any Euro- 
pean Convention, in the most im- 
probable event of any other Power 
being silly enough to join him with 
such an object. He may have his 
jealousies against our Colonial suc- 
cesses in Africa; he may have his 
grievances against the extension of 
our South African empire. But 
he must find a more sufficient 
cause of quarrel than the Queen’s 
suzerainty in the Transvaal before 
he will be able to carry Germany 
with him into active hostility 
against English power. Upon 
such a subject Britain will brook 
no interference, and the present 
activity of our dockyards and 
arsenals is quite a sufficient inti- 
mation of the temper in which the 
Government and the country view 
his recent ebullition. Next to 
America, Germany is the last 
Power with which we could wish to 
be involved in unfriendly relations, 
but we can accept neither her dic- 
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tation nor her interposition in the 
territories of Greater Britain ; and 
there is no harm in wishing that 
her peace rested in more respon- 
sible hands than those of her 
present untried ruler, who seems 
determined to dissipate the Euro- 
pean influence which his grand- 
father and father, with the aid of 
the wisest statesmen, had succeeded 
in establishing at Berlin. 

The Chartered Company stands 
compromised by Dr Jameson’s 
action, and it has invited an in- 
vestigation into its conduct which 
will be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. Pending this inquiry, 
it is proper that no judgment 
should be passed. It will, how- 
ever, be a misfortune to the em- 
pire should the Government dis- 
cover grounds for abolishing, or 
even weakening, an organisation 
that has done so much for the 
extension of British power in 
South Africa, and is still cap- 
able of contributing greatly to the 
development of the new pro- 
vinces. Mr Chamberlain has in- 
timated that steps will be taken 
to “make it impossible for such 
attempts as Jameson’s raid” to 
be planned or executed in future, 
a statement which seems to imply 
that the powers of the Chartered 
Company will at least be more 
strictly circumscribed. As _ for 
Mr Cecil Rhodes, who has hither- 
to been the soul of the Company, 
and who, both as its managing 
director in South Africa and as Pre- 
mier of the Cape Colony, has fallen 
under suspicion in connection 
with the Transvaal outbreak, we 
can only express a hope that the 
honour of a man who has done 
such signal service to the empire 
may come unblemished out of the 
inquiry. We can wait for Mr 
Rhodes’s. explanations ; but the 
fact that he has first broken 
silence in an American newspaper 
by a partisan pronouncement in 
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favour of the Outlanders is an in- 
judicious if not an unbecoming 
venture for one in his present 
position. 

In the meantime, we must be 
content to abide by the terms of 
President Kruger’s proclamation 
of 10th January, and to reciprocate 
the conciliatory and pliant spirit 
which it expresses. The concession 
which he indicates of a mayor and 
a municipality to Johannesburg 
is but a small instalment of the 
Outlanders’ demands, but it will 
doubtless be accepted as the pre- 
liminary to more sweeping re- 
forms. Mr Chamberlain is not 
likely to put any pressure upon the 
President and Transvaal Govern- 
ment, except by way of suggesting 
such measures as may conduce to 
the greater security of the State. 
But the Outlanders may rest 
assured that their disabilities, 
now brought so forcibly home to 
us, will not be again neglected by 
Great Britain, and that the in- 
fluence of the Government will be 
cast in favour of all their reason- 
able demands when these are being 
prosecuted by lawful means. Un- 
til the case of the prisoners at 
Pretoria is decided, friction must 
exist; but we trust that the 
President’s appeal to “make it 
possible for the Government to 
appear before the Volksraad with 
the motto, ‘ Forget and forgive,’” 
will be respectfully listened to by 
the whole Transvaal population. 

While the energies of our Gov- 
ernment became suddenly en- 
grossed in Transvaal affairs, and 
the danger that might arise from 
gratuitous interference by Ger- 
many in the course of events there, 
Lord Salisbury has all the time had 
to keep his eye steadily bent upon 
the course which the President of 
the United States has been pur- 
suing with regard to our dispute 
with the Venezuelan Government. 
When President Cleveland’s de- 
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termination to apply the Monroe 
doctrine to our territorial claims 
in Venezuela, and to put before 
the British Government what was 
practically the alternative of arbi- 
tration or war, was announced to 
Congress, both sides of the Atlan- 
tic stood aghast with incredulity. 
What was implied in the menace 
was felt more severely by the 
Americans than by ourselves. A 
partial warlike enthusiasm which 
naturally enough was kindled by 
the first sound of the President’s 
challenge, quickly gave place to 
more rational considerations, and 
America began to ask herself what 
Venezuela was, and what claims 
she had on the United States, that 
her Government should plunge into 
war with Great Britain on behalf 
of the South American Republic’s 
uncertain pretensions. The shock 
to British sentiments was not less 
acute, but we had our advantage 
in the indefeasible position which 
our Venezuelan case occupied in 
the eyes of the political world, and 
the general conviction that Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s high-handed in- 
terposition was unwarranted and 
unprovoked. Even in the event 
of the President’s main object 
having been to excite electoral en- 
thusiasm, and to secure for him- 
self a third term of office, his con- 
duct has been in every respect 
condemnable from an international 
point of view, and as such it must 
be regarded by the great majority 
of his own fellow-citizens. Great 
Britain, consistently with her own 
dignity, cannot allow the issues of 
her peace or war to be regarded as 
a pawn in party politics, even by 
a Power so closely connected with 
ourselves as is America. Whatever 
President Cleveland’s message may 
mean to the American elector, it 
can have but one import to a 
British Ministry. We cannot have 
our policy imported from America, 
any more than we will have it 
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made in Germany. But the anxie- 
ties of the American people find a 
ready and generous response in 
this country. The horror with 
which a fratricidal war with Eng- 
land is regarded by the better part 
of the American people is fully re- 
ciprocated in this country, and our 
feelings are not less concerned than 
their own in seeking to avert a 
struggle brought about by the reck- 
lessness of their chief magistrate. 

The real difficulty lies in pro- 
viding for President Cleveland a 
means of escape from the false 
position in which he has placed 
himself and his country. He has 
already cast around him for means 
of securing a retreat which would 
be much more creditable to him- 
self than any heroic efforts to 
vindicate his consistency. Lord 
Salisbury, we are sure, will throw 
no obstacles in his way. Neither 
the British lion nor the American 
eagle need be imported into the 
controversy. Our Government will 
not precipitate a crisis, but will give 
America ample time to feel her 
way out of her difficulties. Thanks 
to the strong position in which 
Lord Salisbury has placed the 
Venezuelan question, we can stand 
on guard and watch the course of 
events, The chief danger is not 
at Washington but at the Car- 
racas, where President Oleveland’s 
attitude may encourage the Ven- 
ezuelans in some act of aggression 
which would compel us at once to 
interpose. The fact that he was 
championing one of the most tu- 
multuous and irresponsible repub- 
lics of South America seems, like 
many other not less serious con- 
siderations, to have entirely es- 
caped the President’s mind when 
he was composing his eventful 
message to Congress. 

The strong legal position which 
our Government holds in the 
Venezuelan controversy has also 
its imperative obligatory duties. 
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We may give America time to 
extricate herself from her position, 
—we shall even look on with sym- 
pathy at the success of any diplo- 
matic devices which she may em- 
ploy to cover her retreat. But 
unless Venezuela of herself chooses 
to resume diplomatic negotiations 
and discuss an arrangement with 
Britain, we cannot recede a step 
from our present position. If the 
publication of the papers showing 
the part that Britain has taken in 
her dealings with the Venezuelan 
Government is likely to smooth 
the ruffled feelings of the two 
Republics, we can see no reason 
why they should not be laid before 
Parliament as soon as possible; 
and if President Cleveland should 
think of exchanging his attitude 
of umpire for that of a friendly 
intermediary, the incidents that 
have occurred will not prevent 
Lord Salisbury from cordially wel- 
coming and recognising his inter- 
vention in that capacity. 

The despatches between England 
and America, published in the 
‘London Gazette’ of December 19, 
have already, however, placed be- 
fore the public the whole case as 
between ourselves and Venezuela, 
as well as our repudiation of 
America’s claim for the right of 
authoritative intervention. No 
more powerful State paper has 
ever been penned than Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch vindicating British 
interests on the American con- 
tinent from the operation of the 
Monroe doctrine. The Monroe 
doctrine, at the most, is merely 
a pious belief among certain sec- 
tions of American politicians, but 
no part of the American constitu- 
tion, and never hitherto recognised 
by other Powers ; and the idea of 
bringing it to bear upon a country 
so remote from the United States 
as British Guiana can only be char- 
acterised as a wild dream. Mr 
Olney’s contention that “ distance 
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and 3000 miles of intervening 
ocean make any permanent politi- 
cal union between a European and 
an American State unnatural and 
inexpedient,” is reduced to its 
essential absurdity by Lord Salis- 
bury’s demonstration that “the 
necessary meaning of these words 
is that the union between Great 
Britain and Canada; between Great 
Britain and Jamaica and Trinidad ; 
between Great Britain and British 
Honduras or British Guiana, are 
‘inexpedient and unnatural.’” The 
facts of these unions are ante- 
cedent to the Monroe doctrine, 
and Britain can never consent to 
have them subjected to its incic 
dence. The Monroe doctrine is, no 
doubt, a useful principle for the 
American Government to have for 
falling back upon in the case of 
territorial changes in the vicinity 
of the United States, or in the 
introduction of foreign authority 
into the northern half of America, 
but it cannot be extended over old 
established European States in the 
Not merely 


Western hemisphere. 
Britain, but France, Holland, Spain, 
and Denmark must decline to re- 


cognise the doctrine. The pre- 
cedent which Mr Olney cites in 
the case of the French occupation 
of Mexico has no bearing upon 
our controversy with Venezuela, 
any more than the present case of 
Cuba, in which the American atti- 
tude can with difficulty be justified 
by international law. 

The boundary debate between 
British Guiana and Venezuela is 
of very old standing ; and, as Great 
Britain has always stood upon an 
irreducible minimum of her claims 
and has been willing to waive large 
tracts to which she can make out 
a legal right, the blame rests with 
the Venezuelans themselves that 
the matter has not been settled 
long ago. Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk’s boundary was fixed well 
within territory that indefeasibly 
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belonged to Britain; and was, as 
Lord Salisbury has pointed out, 
“a great reduction of the boundary 
claimed by Great Britain as a mat- 
ter of right, and its proposal origin- 
ated in a desire to come to a speedy 
and friendly arrangement with a 
weaker Power with whom Great 
Britain was at the time, and de- 
sired to remain, in cordial rela- 
tions.” Repeated efforts have 
failed to bring the Venezuelans 
to the acceptance and definite 
demarcation of a frontier. From 
the time of Schomburgk’s align- 
ment down to the seizure of the 
dictatorship by Guzman Blanco 
in 1870, a period of thirty years, 
Venezuela was distracted by its 
internal dissensions and conflicts 
between the “Blues” and “ Yel- 
lows,” and there was no permanent 
or responsible Government to ne- 
gotiate with. The original British 
claims remained accordingly intact, 
and the Schomburgk line became 
the working frontier of our colony, 
though not by any means its terri- 
torial limit. An offer by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1844 to make some 
concessions on the Schomburgk 
line, and to accept another fron- 
tier known as the Moroco line, 
was never noticed by the Venezu- 
elans, and six years after it was 
formally withdrawn on their de- 
fault. In 1877 the question was 
raised by Don Guzman Blanco, the 
Venezuelan dictator, by a demand 
which, as Lord Salisbury tells us, 
involved the surrender of a province 
now inhabited by 40,000 British 
subjects. Our Government then 
attempted to bring about an under- 
standing based on mutual conces- 
sions, and the Venezuelans next 
asked for the Moroco boundary, 
which they had not accepted forty 
years before, and which they had 
been notified was no longer in 
their offer. British Guiana had 
meantime been settled beyond the 
Moroco line, and.our Government 
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could not break faith with our 
subjects by handing them over to 
Venezuela. Again considerable 
concessions were offered by her 
Majesty’s Government on _ the 
Schomburgk boundary, and again 
the Venezuelans gave us no an- 
swer. Since 1881 we have been 
offering concessions to Venezuela, 
which the Republic has altogether 
ignored ; and, though the Schom- 
burgk line was proclaimed “the 
irreducible boundary of British 
Guiana without prejudice to our 
rights to territory lying outside 
it,” we have repeatedly given 
the Republic to understand that 
we are ready to make material 
concessions for the sake of a def- 
inite and permanent boundary. 
Venezuela has all along trifled 
with our offers, and shirked a 
definite settlement. Every attempt 
that we have made to bring her to 
negotiate has been evaded, though 
we have consistently held out to her 
settlements in a liberal and friendly 
spirit. We have offered her arbi- 
tration upon large tracts of terri- 
tory which, as Lord Salisbury says, 
“from their auriferous nature, are 
known to be of almost untold 
value.” But the grasping spirit 
of the Venezuelans will have all 
or none,—the whole area which 
they claim upon the strength of 
the Spanish pretensions of last 
century. Of the soundness of our 
own case, the Government is well 
satisfied from the researches which 
it has made in the archives of Hol- 
land and Spain, and the expected 
publication of these will doubtless 
remove the last pretext America 
can put forward for intervening 
in the matter. 

We have no doubt that by this 
time the American Government is 
fully satisfied that the Venezuelan 
claims are not a subject upon which 
it can creditably pledge the peace of 
the United States. It has already 
suffered severely from the Presi- 





dent’s rash Message. A grave com- 
mercial panic was its immediate 
result, and great losses in all de- 
scriptions of American securities, 
Prompt expression was given to the 
feeling of insecurity with which the 
mercantile classes of the States had 
been impressed, and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce passed a 
strongly worded censure on the 
President’s conduct in involving 
the peace of the United States in 
a dispute in which America had 
no real stake at issue. The gravity 
of the situation was still further 
brought home to the Americans 
by the financial measures, including 
a Tariff Bill, for which the Presi- 
dent had to ask the consideration 
of Congress. The outcome of all 
this is the decided preponderance 
of a peace feeling among the influ- 
ential majority of the American 
citizens which, compared with the 
importance of the anti- English 
section who still maintain fitful 
clamours for war, indicates that as 
a whole the American nation will 
not readily allow itself to be drawn 
into war for the sake of vindicat- 
ing the President’s blunder. We 
already see in various forms that 
President Cleveland is casting 
about him for means of removing 
the friction which his action has 
caused between the two countries, 
The request of the American Gov- 
ernment that our representatives in 
South Africa will watch over the 
interests of the Americans who are 
among the Johannesburg prisoners 
will be gladly complied with, and the 
request hailed as an approach to 
the previous state of cordiality, in 
which each nation took a pleasure 
in doing good offices for the other. 
But the President is still hampered 
by the natural outcome of his own 
imprudence. In fanning such ill 
feelings as exist among Americans 
against this country, President 
Cleveland has kindled a fire which 
may perhaps devour himself. His 
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own political prospects have been 
seriously compromised, however 
matters eventually turn out. The 
Boundary Commission, which he 
probably regarded as his chief 
means of providing an honourable 
method for washing his hands of 
the Venezuelan business, now ex- 
ists as the chief obstacle in the 
way of an international under- 
standing. With the Commission 
and its proceedings we have noth- 
in to do, and we shall take no 
notice of its finding, whether 
favourable to ourselves or the re- 
verse. What concerns us most 
deeply of all is that the Commis- 
sion should not protract its labours 
until the Venezuelan controversy, 
with its grave issues to both coun- 
tries, shall be involved in the 
coming electoral campaign for 
the Presidency. If the question 
is to be put before the State 
electors, and treated as party 
political capital, the prospect will 
be a very serious one, and one 
that would in all probability in- 
terfere with Lord Salisbury’s wish 
to allow the Americans time to 
feel their way out of the difficulty. 

The public will not be surprised 
if, after Parliament meets and 
Ministerial explanations have been 
made, it discovers that the most 
serious of the foreign problems 
with which we have to deal is 
that which still hangs upon the 
distracted state of the Eastern 
question. Since Lord Salisbury 
spoke at Brighton on this subject 
in November, we have had little 
light thrown upon the views which 
our Government takes of the in- 
creasing complexities that beset 
any attempt to restore the credit 
of the Porte and Ottoman author- 
ity in the provinces. Lord Salis- 
bury then made known the sub- 
stance of the Sultan’s letter to the 
Queen, pledging himself that he 
would see the necessary reforms 
VOL, CLIX.—NO. DCCCOLXIV. 
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put in force; and in consequence 
time has been allowed his Majesty 
to set about the fulfilment of his 
promise. But in the interval no 
signs have been discerned of amend- 
ment, either at the Porte or in the 
provinces. There is an increasing 
feeling of hopelessness, in which 
our Government appears to have 
shared from an early stage in the 
diplomatic interference, that no 
good results were to be hoped for 
from the present Sultan and his 
ever-changing staff of advisers. 
The delay interposed in the request 
of the Powers for the protection of 
additional gunboats in the Bos- 
phorus, the futile character of all at- 
tempts at reconciliation emanating 
from the Palace, and the further 
excesses wrought by the Turkish 
troops in the provinces,—all point 
to an early period when the 
patience of the Powers will be 
exhausted. What will be the 
effect of her Majesty’s letter to the 
Sultan, which has not been sent 
until ample time had been given 
him for initiating his promised re- 
forms, remains to be seen. The 
Powers will not be able to long 
postpone the adoption of an effec- 
tive policy. Russia has all along 
shown herself in favour of coercing 
the Porte, and of receiving a man- 
date to occupy Armenia. Lord 
Salisbury, on the other hand, while 
prepared to support drastic changes 
at the seat of Government, will 
strenuously support the authority 
of a central government and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The great burden of the 
crisis at Constantinople has been 
imposed upon Great Britain, with- 
out, however, the acquiescent as- 
sistance which we had a right to 
expect from the other Powers. 
It is much that we have hither- 
to been able to maintain the 
European concert ; it will be still 
more if we can continue to carry 
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it with us in putting an end to a 
situation that has clearly become 
untenable. 

England has it well in her 
power, if common-sense counsels 
could prevail over diplomatic 
jealousies, to restore order in the 
Turkish empire, and place the 
Porte in a position of security in 
which it would be able to pro- 
mulgate and initiate those general 
reforms that can alone preserve it 
from revolution. The Turkish 
provincial governments are hope- 
lessly corrupt and inefficient: they 
have no desire, nor can they be 
trusted, to carry out equitable 
and responsible government. Any 
limitation of their powers that 
would make officials more strictly 
accountable for the use of these 
to the central Government would 
only be provocative of more disturb- 
ance. In these circumstances the 
question arises, Why not introduce 
into the service of the Porte 
trained and reliable officials, to 
compose the disorders of the dis- 
turbed provinces and bring in an 
administration of equal justice, ir- 
respective of races and creeds! 
In our Indian empire we have 
numbers of educated Muhamma- 
dans, who might temporarily be 
employed in the Sultan’s service 
with the utmost advantage to both 
the Government and the country. 
We believe a sufficient number 
of well-trained Mussulman officers 
could be spared from the Uncov- 
enanted service of India for tem- 
porary duty in the Turkish 
empire. The employment of them 
would be a source of confidence 
to Europe, and ought to be satis- 
factory to the Sultan himself, 
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as he could scarcely have the same 
scruples about accepting the ser- 
vices of his co-religionists as he 
might entertain against the employ- 
ment of European Christian sub- 
jects of the other Powers. The 
question whether Indian troops 
might not well take the place for 
a time of the savage hordes whose 
barbarities are disgracing Europe 
and the age, in reducing the dis, 
turbed Asiatic provinces to order, is 
a more delicate question, and yet it 
is one that well deserves to be con- 
sidered, if the Powers would only 
give Britain that credit for single- 
ness of purpose which she is lab- 
ouring so hard to deserve. 

Turn where we may, we meet 
with difficulties and complications, 
The air is heavily charged with 
political electricity, and no one can 
predict when or where the thun- 
der-cloud is to burst. But the 
national spirit was never more 
strong and collected. In all our 
various controversies we have taken 
up a firm ground on the princi- 
ples of public law. We seek peace 
with all the other Powers ; but we 
will allow none to interfere with 
our rights or to infringe our dig- 
nity. Our reply to a menace is at 
once to standon guard. We have 
full confidence in our Government's 
wisdom and moderation, and that 
no quarrel to which the country may 
be committed will be an unworthy 
one. The Opposition has, to its 
honour, shown during the last few 
weeks that it ranks patriotism be- 
fore party. Lord Salisbury has the 
whole nation behind him. He will 
seek peace, but he will also see that 
the country is not to be taken un- 
prepared. 
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